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Foreword 


In The Progressive Elementary SchooP the writer made an 
attempt to outline a tenable and acceptable philosophy of edu- 
cation and to indicate in very general terms how that philos- 
ophy could be applied. That book dealt, in short, with tht 
theory of the modem elementary school. The purpose of this 
book is to present good practice from the standpoint of th( 
classroom teacher in the elementary school. It is hoped thai 
a third book may present progressive school practices frorr 
the standpoint of the principal. 

It will be observed that the present book begins with " ? 
Charter for the Elementary' School” which embodies, in brie 
form, the goals toward w'hich modem elementary educatior 
is moving. Following this is a brief account of some selectee 
phases of the current American scene in which the school: 
operate. Three successive chapters present selected trend; 
in the present-day school: the concept of interaction betw'eei 
home and community, the concept of social maturity' as < 
basis for school organization, and the concept of a philosophy 
of education as a way of life rather than as educational theory 

The major portion of the book is devoted to the day's worl 

* Robert Hill Lane, The Progressive Elementary School (Boston: Houghtoi 
Mifflin Company, 1938). 
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in the echoed through practical discussi<ras five areas of child 
interest and need as sources of good experiences. A ccmclud- 
ing chapter summarizes in brief form the accomplishments <rf 
American elementary- education through the himdred y-ears 
from 1840 to the present. 

At the present time, the American elementary school is in 
transition from traditional practices and techniques to a 


middle ground between the rigid formalism of the conserva- 
ti\-e school and the impro\-isations of the extreme “progres- 
sives.” It is hoped that the suggestions contained in the fd- 
lowing pages may help the classroom teacher through this 
difficult period. 

Acknowledgment is gratefully made to publishers for per- 
mission to use the selections quoted from their books; to the 
\ isual Elducation Section of the Los Angeles City Schools for 
illustrations; to Mrs. Marcia Bonsall, Mrs. Dorothy Har^, 
and Mrs Lela Lowrev for suggestions on classroom seating 
and .ort renters; to Mrs. Claudia Brett for certain subject- 
matter materials appearing in Chapters \ to IX; to Miss Helen 
Lre, Central Junior High School. Los .^ngelre. for reviaon of 
the chapter on sdenre. and to Miss Katherine Portre. 

Supen-isor of .Ml. Beverly HUIs. Califotnia, for revision of the 

chapter on the arts. . . , s • * ihf« 

Finallv. the author e.xpresses his indeb^^ to M 

Adeline Pauling. .Assistant Supervisor of -Art. 

Schools, who is responsible lor the major part of the 

the Graphic and Plastic Arts in Chapter IX; to Mis. Eva 

Danielson. Principal of the 

School. Los Angeles; to Miss Jessie Fisher, his typist, and to 
his wife. Rose Lane. Robem Hw. L»J« 
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PREAMBLE 


TMere is overwhelming evidence to show that 
the great majority of Americans are seriously concerned 
over our elementary schools. These are not the mili- 
tant taxpayers who wish to reduce all school expendi- 
tures, regardless of the effect on the schools. These are 
not “traditionalists” who wish to see the elemental^' 
school return to the pattern of 1870. These are not the 
lazy, indifferent, and selfish teachers to whom all change 
is anathema. These are millions of kindly, thoughtful, 
sympathetic, and intelligent men and women, both in 
the te a c hi n g profesaon and outside the profession, who 
gladly recognize the many desirable achie\’ements of the 
modem elementary school, but at the same time question 
certain educational methods and practices which seem 
to them to be fundamentally unsound and which result 
m making the elementary school graduate improperly 
prepared to meet life effectively on his age-lewl. There 
is, therefore, great and urgent need for an immediate 
darification of the philosophy of elementary education 
in the United Stat^ today. 



ARTICXE ONE 


An Acceptable Philosophy of Education 

1. The major purpose of dementary education is to 
ensure successful growth of children. 

Rapid groT^th is characteristic of the elementary 
school child. From a minute speck at the moment 
of conception he has, at his fifth >-ear, attained a 
height somewhere between 36 and 49 inches and a 
weight somewhere between 30 and 47 pounds. 

He skips and dances and can use his body skillfully. 
He climb® trees and turns somersaults. He can throw a 
ball well. 

He can draw pictures putting in many details cor- 
rectly. 

He likes to cut and paste and wea\e. He plays many 
imaginative games and likes to pretend and dress up. 
He also tries to do all the things that he sees being done 
around him — hammering, cutting, pamting, wadiing, 
ironing, s^iaeping. cooking, sewing. He can learn to do 
man y of these things well if he has tools or utmsiU suited 
to his size. He will work well with other children build- 
ing forts or castles or boats. He likes to try out new 

toNa. ^ . 

He likes to hear longer stories and can repeat stones 
well that he has heard or has made up. He wants to 

learn to read and write. ^ 

He dresses and undresses himself without help,^ even 
lacing his shoes, though he may not be able to tie the 
shoestrings yet.* 


2. AU kinds of growth are equally importanL 

The child grows fhysicaUy. 

The child grows inteOatunUy. 

The chad grows soctally. 

The chad grows emotionally- 


* Adapted from TV Child from One to ^ ^ 

reau. uS States Department of 
1937). Washington, D.C.: Government Prmtmg Office- 





Any plan which is devised for the elementary 
school must be based upon meeting the needs of the 
growing child in all the ways in which a child may 
grow. This fact has been recognized in day nurs- 
eries, nursery schools, and primary grades in modern 
school systems, but the bulk of educational practice 
in the middle and upper grades of the elementary 
school is still overwhelmingly intellectual. Such 
time as is given to meeting the physical, social, and 
emotional needs of children is pitifully small, and is 
due to pressures from intelligent parents outside 
the school, rather than to the vision of the profes- 
sional educator. 

3. Each child grows in an environment — physical 

and social — which conditions his growth. 

He lives somewhere. He lives in the dty, in the 
country, on a farm, by the shore, in a tenement, on 
a mountain top. He lives in a social group — 
father, mother, asters and brothers, neighbors and 
friends. Through inherited traits, his heredity will 
determine the quality of his life as he grows, but his 
environment, likevtise, will exert a powerful eflFect 
upon his future development. No one can speak 
with authority as to the relative potency of Nature 
as opposed to Nurture, but each is of vital impor- 
tance in the life of the child. The elementary school 
can do little about maturation — the development 
of the child as an organism; it can do a great deal 
with environmental factors. 

4. The growing child's day is made up of experiences 
within his environment. 

He does things. He walks and runs; skips and 
hops; draws and paints; makes toys and destroys 
them; hghts and "makes up"; and so on through 





a long series of events in meeting life (» his l^rd. 
Born a rugged indi\idualist, he finds out that he 
has to modify his conduct if he is to live hapfNly 
and successfully with the people and the things he 
meets in his small world. Whenever he modifies 
his conduct through behavior, he has learned. 

5. The major task of the teacher is to direct the growth 
of the child from each leoel of his development to the 
next higher level. 

She watches his ph>'sical, intellectual, social, and 
emotional growth continuously and intelligaitly, 
and sees that he attains his maximum development 
at each stage. She prepares a school environmMt 
which is rich in experiences and helps him modify 
his behavior throughout each experience, so that 
maximum learning may take place. 


ARTICLE TWO 

The Objectives of Elementary Education 

The major objective which (he demeniary 
school should reach is: To give its boys and girls a 
thorough grounding in the fundamentals of good 
living. 

The dictionaiy is quite definite as to the meaiMg 
of “fundamental” — a foundation, indispensable, 

basal, essential. 

What preparation must a child have (or the sen- 

out business of being an adult? The aWUty to read 

a, the fourth grade lerel; to anite a short 
cv (riendiv letter in the fourth grade vocabulary 
with a fair degree of legibility and not tcom^ 
mistakes in spelling: the ability “ 
fundamental pracesees of anthmetic m “ 

the day s work; the abibty to read the sports returns 



are about the minimum accomplishments which 
the average American needs in order to get by. 
What inner resources does such a man have? How 
can he entertain himself in his leisure momente? 
How can he leave the world richer when he dies 
by reason of his having lived in it? Do we wish 
to train our children to become adults who will live 
out their days intellectually, socially, and emotion- 
ally on a bare subsistence level? 

Assuming that the child has had rich and ample 
experience in good living throughout his elementary 
school career, what specific accomplishments and 
achievements should he be able to evidence at the 
point where he leaves the sixth grade to enter the 
secondary school? 

Physical Growth 

1. He has attjuned a normal physical development 
within the limits accepted for the average twelve- 
year-old child. 

2. He can use tools with sufficient skill to produce such 
articles of use and beauty as are possible for him at 
this c^e-level. 

3. He can use his body easily and effectively and grace- 
fully in free and directed games, in dancing, and in 
dramatics. 

4. He has formed correct health habits and has attained 
a pride in maintaining maximum bodily efficiency. 

5. He has mastered the mechanics of speech to the point 
where he speaks easily and effectively, and is free 
from speech defects and incorrect speech habits. 

Intellectml Growth 

1. He can read, orally or silently, any book on the sixth 
grade level with reasonable speed, accuracy, com- 
prehension, and enjoyment. 

2. He can use easily and effectively the informal speech 
current in America at the present time, in his daily 
conversations. 



3. He can use with equal success the higher level of 
s peec h nerrvar>- tm more formal orraaoiw wliea 
making reports to his classmates or to a larger aofi- 
eoce on an assembly program. 

4. He can write a business or friendly letter which serves 
a purpose useful to himself, observing those stand- 
ards of composition, spelling, and handwriting wfaidi 

possible of attainment by the normal twelve- 
year-old child. 

5. He can solve srith reasonable speed and absolute ac- 
curacy, any arithmetical problem which has social 
value to him. 

6. He has mastered such computational skilb in dc 
fundamental processes of arWtion, subtraction, mal- 
tiplication. and divisioo of whole numbers, easy 
fractioQS and simple decimals as are necessary to the 
■olutioQ of his aridunetical probleros. 

7. He has as thorough a knowledge of the geography of 

the I’nited Sutes as b poesiUe to him on the twelve- 


\ear-ald levvl. 

g. He knows such major facts and understaodio gsoi tt e 
story of -America from its beginnings to the present, 
as may be reasoruWy required of d* twelve year- 


old. . . ■ t 

9. He has a dear understanding of w way m wlm* 

contributes to OUT daily life, and has inari 
tered those generaliiatioos in dementary scM« 
which are appropriate to the developoieiital levei ol 
the normal sixth grade child. 

10. HehasaneffecdvTgraspofdwwaywmv^ am 

and crafts contribute to .^roencan life in tb e nw 

.4ge. as seen dum^ the eyes of the average twelve- 

v'ear-old. 


50 ^^ ami Emotional Gfoi^ 

1. He can “fW along" happib’ »«l 
other children and with adulto 
t He Ukes people and likes to be 

3 Hehodssaibfactiooinbeingaroemwroiac 

4 HT^benhip in hb group b sought af«r by 
members of the group- 
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5. He is open-minded and tolerant. 

6. He accepts responsibility, displa>-s initiative, and is 
resourceful in an emergency. 

7. He has mastered the conventions demanded by 
«:pr^al situations to which he is exposed. 

8. He displays poise and self-control under criticism 
and opposition. 

9. He responds readily to beauty, seen and heard. 

10. He has accumulated sufficient inner resources to fill 
his leisure time with experiences appropriate to his 
^e-leveL 


ARTICLE THREE 

The Curriculum 

1. The curriculum of the elementary school shall be 
conceived of as the sum total of desirable experi- 
ences which the elementary school child should have. 
Bearing in mind the purposes and the objecti\'es 

erf the elementary education, it is assumed that 
those shall be realized through the modification of 
the child’s behavior through experience in a con- 
trolled environment- 

2. Experiences composing the elementary school cur- 
riculum shall be selected from fields of experience 
intrinsically interesting to children of elementary 
school age. 

Experiences which satisfy the objectives and 
purposes of elementary education may, at the same 
time, be chosen in areas which meet the needs and 
mterests of elementary school children. Children 
between six and twelve years of age are interested 
primarily in nature and science; in people; in places; 
in machines and tools; in adventure; in making 
things; in aesthetic expression through music, art, 
Md dr^atization; in the fanciful and mysterious; 
in physical fitness and achievement. 



3. The daily program 0 / the demetUary sduxd leacher 
shall be a balanced program contribuHng direcUy to 
the objectkes and purposes of elementary education. 
The school day of the elementary child should be 

divided among the following subject-matto* fields: 

(a) The fundamental bodDy skills. 

(&) The fundamental mtellectual skills — reading, writ- 
ing. speaking, social and computational arithmetic 
(fl The fundamental social skills. 

(d) Aesthetics — music, art, dramatizatioa, and litera- 
ture. 

(«) The practical arts and crafts. 

4 . The objeciices listed in Article Tvk shall be kept in 
sight throughout the entire six years of the demen- 
tary school. 

It is assumed that the teachers in all grades from 
first grade to axth grade shall share responsaMity 
equally in contributing to prepress toward these 
objecti^'es so that maximum resptmsiWity shall not 
fall on any one teacher or on any single grade. 

ARTICLE FOUR 

The Organization of the Elementary School 

1. The elementary school shall be so organized as to 
pronde for the continuous grouih of children. 

The child grows by reaching one stage of devde^ 

ment after another until he becomes an adult It is 

the task of the school, in co-operadOT with the 
home, to see that each growth le>.-el is reached^ 
the proper time, and that the process b not delayed 

bv placing artificial barriers in the chUd’spaA. A 

rigid graded s>-stem, standards impossible ol 
achie\Tment, semiannual or annual pro^t^ 
marks, grades, and penalties interfere with the 
normal growth of childhood. 
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2. The sim^t form of school organieaiion reduces 
the eight traditional school units (nursery school, 
kindergarten, and six elementary school grades) to 
two — a Lower School for children from five to 
eight years of age; and Upper School for children 
eight to twelve years of age.^ 

At the present time the nursery school is not gen- 
erally accepted as part of the public elementary 
school. The Federal Government maintains nurs- 
ery schools for the benefit of families on relief; 
others are supported by university experimental 
schools; still others by private endowment. There 
is, therefore, no organic administrative union with 
the kmdergarten mto which most nursery school 
children graduate. Separate methods of financial 
support and of certification of teachers divide, in 
many states, the kindergarten from the graded 
elementary school. Conflicting aims of education 
and of achievement standards from one unit to the 
next highest, interpose barriers in the way of the 
child’s prepress. 

The institution of the Lower School providing for 
the continuous education of the small child, and of 
the Upper School for the older child, recognizes the 
essential differences between the period of Early 
Childhood and that of Later Childhood and Pre- 
Adolescence. 

3. Within the limits set by the Lower School and by 
the Upper School, the simpler and the more flexible 

• the organisation, the better. 

The replacement of the traditional graded sj'stem 
by a simple grouping based in the first instance on 

* The reader who thinks this idea visionary is referred to llae 

Ftvest, The School fer the CkOd from Two to Eight (Boston’ 
Gum and G>mpany. 1935 ). 
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chronological age, contributes directly to the con- 
tinuous and successful growth of children. Since 
children differ so widely in inherited traits, in en- 
vironmental conditions and in school experiences, a 
correction will be necessary to ensure that each 
child is assigned to a group in which he can live, 
work and play successfully and happily. In other 
words, a primary grouping on the basis of chrono- 
logical age, and a secondary grouping on the basis 
of social maturity will best meet the needs of grow- 
ing children. 


4. A child should be advanced from one group to an- 
other whenever his growth level exceeds that of the 
majority of his classmates. 

There is no excuse for the present method half- 
yearly or yearly promotions. Children grow and 
grow continuously but by “fits and starts, rather 
than steadily and evenly. Parents and teachers 
alike are familiar with the child who lives for 
months on a certain level of maturity and almost 
overnight evolves into quite a different person. 
In such cases, slow subtle changes under the surface 
of physical, intellectual, social, and emotional 
growth come suddenly to a climax and the child 
needs a change of scene within the school organiza- 
tion. To compel him to wait until “promotion 
time” reflects a willful blindness to the needs of 

childhood. 


1 . A child should remain with his teacher as long as 
he can profit by association with her. 

Under the semiannual method of promoUon the 
eacher loses her class just when she is beginning to 
mow her children as persons, and is learning to care 
adequately for their needs and interests. Under 
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normal circumstances, a year, a year and a half, or 
even two years of dose association together, will 
pnahip the teacher to teach, and the child to learn, 
effectively. 

6. Standards of accomfdishment should be adjusted to 

the child and not the child to the standards. 

The achievement of the child in physical, intel- 
lectual, social, and emotional development is con- 
ditioned by innate capadty, endronment, and 
growth factors. Bearing those elements in mind, 
the school should demand maximum achievement 
within the limi ts set by the child himself. The child 
of border-line intelligence, poor cultural back- 
ground, and limited school e.xperience, can be held 
to satisfactory accomplishment within his limited 
powers; the child of superior intelligence, fine cul- 
tural background, and rich school experience must 
be held to a much higher level of accomplishment. 
One of the most distressing features of modem 
elementary education is a willingness on the part of 
teachers and parents to accept slipshod, mediocre, 
and careless work on the part of children able to do 
much more than they are doing. 

7, Home reports should contribute directly to the 

growth of children. They should always be posi- 
tive in spirit instead of negative. 

Too often, home reports are made to serv^e as a 
club over the heads of children and parents alike. 
The best kind of home report in the Lower School 
is a friendly, frank, honest, and constructiv’e per- 
sonal note to the parents; in the Upper School, a re- 
port prepared by the child himself upon his own 
progress with accompanying comments by teacher 
and by parents. 
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8. School organization should secure to each child the 
elements of a truly integrate personality. 

\STiat are those elements? A sense of security, 
recognition, a sense of belonging to the social groups 
represented at school and at home, a sense of being 
wanted as a member of each group, a sense of 
achie\'ement which arises when a child attacks a 
rask which seems (a) meaningful, {b) worth while, 
and (,c) within his powers, and carries that task on 
to its conclusion. If he attains success he should 
reach satisfaction without vanity-; if he fails, he 
should be led to anal\'ze the causes of failure, and 
to renew the attempt without discouragement. 
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ONE 


O 

The Elementary School in a 
Changing World 


T„ decade between 1930 and 1940 saw more radical 
changes in the sodo-economic structure of American life than 
any other similar period in American history'. The depression 
width followed the finandal crash of 1929 had far-reaching 
results. The Roosevelt administration, which came into 
office early in 1933, distinguished itself by endless experi- 
mentation based upon new concepts of the functions of our 
Federal Government A stupendous public works program 
was instituted with some successes and many failures. A 
sharp division in the forces of organized labor into two hostile 
factions dismayed an American public which has always 
shown a friendly attitude toward the rights and needs of the 
workingman. The National Recovery Administration and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration were bom, had a 
brief childhood, and died at an early age. The great railway 
systems (rf the country went into a hnancial tailspin owing 
to ovCT-capitalization and incessant competition from motor- 
driven vehicles, and extricated themselves by inventing new 
modes <rf transportation, such as the stream-lined train for 
the wealthy traveler and the popular-priced coach train of the 
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“Challenger” type for the thrifty. The radio grew increas- 
ingly important in conveying to the public the news of the 
world and seriously impaired the influence of the daily press. 
It became a fixed conviction in the minds of millions that 
every man is entitled to a living and that, if through no fault 
of his own, a man is without a job the Federal Government 
must provide him with one or with financial help to tide him 
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over the period of unemployment. Provision for the aged and 
the handicapped became the joint responsibility of federal and 
state governments. 

Alarmed at the rapid spread of the totalitarian doctrine of 
government in Europe and Asia, the American people became 
increasingly senative to the need for preserving our demo- 
cratic ideals and for keeping the United States free from any 
entangling alliances with foreign countries either in peace or 
war. The outbreak of the second World War aroused the 
American p^jple not only to the problem of national defense 
but to the greater problem of preserving the ideals and practices 
of democracy in the face of danger from without and dissension 
from within. Our people have been greatly concerned, there- 
fore, with the need for making the public school the major 
agency whereby democracy may be safeguarded and perpetu- 
ated. 

All of these changes have left their effects upon our schools 
No consideration of public education in the United States 
today would be complete which does not include some of 
the prevailing trends in current American life. 

/. Population Trends 

There are several aspects of our changing population which 
are of especial mterest to public school teachers and others 
interested in education. 

1. America is becoming a nation of middle-aged and elderly 
peofde. Our national history has been the story’ of the greatest 
population growth in the shortest time on record. We have 
grown from a total population of appro.ximately four million 
people m 1790 to approximately 131 million in 1940. .A vast 
land with tremendous physical resources, and with what 
seemed to be unlimited opportunities for expansion, attracted 
new citizens from all over the world until the Great War of 
1914-1918 set m operation a series of changes which put a brake 
upon further spectacular increases in population. While ex- 
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Bttker, UoiUy. Taylor. “The United SlaUi: A Gr»pkk Butory." Mein Apt Bocit, Iwt. 
GROWTH OF POPULATION 


nerts differ as to the exact figures, it seems likely that our 
national population .ill "level off” about 1980 at a atabk an- 
nual figure of about 160 million inhabitants. 

\t the present time, we are faced with Ae probtan of a 
declining birth rate, a result, the relafve proportron of 

children to adults is rapidly shifting. 

How do economists and sodologists account for our dechmng 

birthrate? Here are some of the possible factors: 
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Table I. Number of White Persons Twenty Years of Age 
Over Per 1000 Whhe Children Under Sixte en Years of Ace 

r \ f ^ 


1790 

1820 

1850 

1880 

1910 

1 1930 1 

782 

883 

1118 

1355 

1765 

2013 ' 


W6(f i6% of the total popnladon were 65 years or o»er in 1*50. By 1890. this 6«nre had 

beil^ to i9%; in 1930 to 5.4%. 


(a) A rising standard of living. It is considered more sensible 
by modem parents to raise a few children in comfort than to 
raise several children in semi-poverty. 

(b) A rising standard in education. There was a time in our 
history when graduation from the common (elementary) school 
was considered adequate for the average child. Later, 
graduation from high school was set as the common goal, and 
today, college or technical school are considered end-points in 


m 

&ich symbol represents 1 million oged people 

fnm “Stcmnifcr Ut DeUt" PMU A/tor* Cm— .nw. Imt., Ntm Ymt 

AGED PEOPLE IN THE UNITED STATES 
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education for hundreds of thousands of American families 
A longer period of formal education involves greater expense 
in maintaining children in school. 

(c) The grovAng economic independence women. The 
modem woman \\ishes to earn her own living fbr part, at least, 
of her married life. One or t\vo children are possible under 
such conditions; but a large family la\"s too heavy a burden 
on the woman who is essa>ing the double r61e of wj^e-eamer 
and housekeeper. 

id) The fact that children are an economicliability. Inpitmeer 
da>-s. children tw elve years of age and over in good health were 
an economic asset ance they could help on the farm and in the 
household. Later, during the early days of the industri^ 
re\-olution . they could earn money in factories. At the present 
time, compulsory attendance laws diut out cbildrrai from most 
gainful occuprations. 

(r) A decrease in immigration. Fordgn immigrants were 
unusually fertile. Because of economic factors operative in 
European countries since the war of 1914^1918 and by the 
operation of our own “quota” laws, immigratimi has steadily 
decreased in recent >-ears. 

if) Birth control is rapidly increasii^. The sale of contra- 
cepti\e de\-ices has become a familiar feature of life in the 
larger towns and cities. Ph^'sicians and nurses are more in- 
clined to disseminate information of this nature than was true 
twenty- years ago. 

(g") Economic uncertainiiy. The difficult years since 1929 
ha\-e made prospective parents take heed as to that responsi- 
bility for bringing children into a world which affords little 
assurance of economic independence for young peo|^ 

Opposed to a falling birth rate is the factor of a declining 
death rate. In spite of the fearful toll of life caused by the 
automobile, the span of life is steadily increasing, due m part 
to our firmer grasp of science in dealing with the problems «rf 
ph>-sical life, and in part to our national interest m sports and 

physical well-being. 
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OUR AGEING POPULATION 

Gillette and Reinhardt * summarize this trend in population 
as follows: 

Thus we are coming to be a “nation of elders.” This will bring 
about certain social and economic readjustments. The 'dead- 
line,” the expulsion age for workers in indusm*. has been 40. This 
must advance, or society will have to carry an enlarged number of 
the unemployed. Habits of consumption will be transfomiei. 
There will be a smaller proportion of youthful goods, more under- 
takers and fewer baby carriages. Other things being equal, n -n- 
servatism in business, politics and social movements will increase, 
on the other hand, radicalism is a youthful trait. The direction of 
activities along recreational and cultural lines is h'kely to change. 
We would expect more interest in things of the mind and less inter- 
est in things of the legs, more concerts and fewer dance halls. 
books in place of cleated shoes and plus-fours. 

The implications for elementary education are obvious 
With a declining birth rate elemental^’ school enrollment » ill 

' J. M. Gillette, and J. M. Reinhardt, Cvrrent Social Problems (New 
York; American Book Company, 1933), p. 104. 
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decrease. One large Western dty lost, for example, between 
three and four thousand children in elementary schools in the 
school year 1938-1939. This decrease means (a) fewer ele- 
mentars' teachers will be needed from year to year until the 
population level is stabilized; (b) training schools and teachers’ 
colleges 'f.iW need to restrict their entrants; (c) classes will be 
smaller and as a result more attention will be paid to the in- 
di\idual needs of children ; {d) ^hool systems which have been 
burdened under a hea^y building program to provide class- 
rooms for children will build fewer and better buildings better 
suited to the needs and interests of children and will be able 


to pro\ide more supplies and better equipment; (c) the cur- 
riculum will swing backward to a heightened emphasis upon 
the essentials” and there will be increased opposition to 
“progressive” education; (/) theav'erage age-level of teachers 
w ill rise unless countered by effective retirement law's. 

2.' An Army Marches to the City— An agrarian dvili^- 
tion such as we maintained from the American Revolution 
through the Civil War. tends toward a diffused population. 
Cities grew to a modest size at strategic points where com- 
merce was concentrated, but the great bulk of the country’s 
population remained on the farms, in vill^es, and in small 
towns. Just as soon as we were transformed by an evolving 
technologv' into a great industrial society, the metropolis began 
to grow. Our greatest American cities are great because, 
primarily, thev are industrial centers. The presM« o 
factories and of other industrial plants together with banks 
and other financial institutions (life insurance societies and 
trust companies for example) make concentraUon of popda- 
uon inevitable. In 1029, 74 per cent of our industrial workers 
were located in 4.5 per cent of the three mUlion squ^ mil^ 
which comprise the continental United Statw. Since the 
metropolis uses up people pht’sically and mentally at an 
ing rate, replacements must be continuously made by a steady 
Stream of newcomers from the countryside. 

, T1» aethn, i. pearly indebted to Gillette aiuHtei.banlt, of. d., fa 

the >iew8 expr«aed in this and the following aectwn. 



Population Trends 

The American metropolis is a living, growing organism which 
has its component parts, each of which has its youth, maturity, 
and old age. The organic changes which have taken place in 
New York City alone would fill a volume. Retail business 
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has moved saocessi%'eJy from Fourteenth Street to Thirty- 
Fourth Street; from Thirt>’-Fourth to Forty-Second Street; 
from Forr>'-Second to Fiftieth Street; and is now roovii^ 
rapidly up Fifth A%Tenue toward Caitral Park. FasbiooaUe 
areas ha\'e become slums and slums have bectune fashion- 
able areas. Former retail business areas have become mar- 
ginal areas which house dther small wholesale firms or small 
industrial plants, or have become a waste <rf cheap lodgii^ 
houses and apartments. If the metropolis has vacant land 
on its borders new suburban areas are developed for the small 
home-owner, and suburban business areas arise to provide the 
inhabitants with both the necessities and luxuries of life. 

Defining “urban centers” as cities of 2500 inhab itants or 
over, and “rural” communities as all places of less than 2500 
inhabitants, the foUowing table tells its own story: 


Table II. Peecevtages oe -All OaorcMnBS Dividbd Etwees 
Rceal axd Uebas 



j ir*o ^ 

1 1 

1939 


Rurzl 

96.7 

1 71.4 ! 

*: 1 

43.8 


Urban 

3.3 

^ 

' 28.6 

i 56J 



The rise of our greatest cities has beei phenwnenaL New 
York Citv- grew from 2,500,000 in 1890 to approximately 
7 380 25 ^ inhabitants in 1940; Chicago from 1,100,000 to 
approximaretv 3J84j56 in the same period; 

205.?:6 to approiimately 1,618.549; Los Angeles from 50.395 

ro approximatelv 1.496,793. j, 

Often the metropolU gross by annendoo of sraroo^ 
com.-nuaities and the coosoUdatioo into 
adminUtrame units of the anneied areas. New Vo* and 
Los Angeles afioid good illusnarioos of this tend^- ^ 
the metropolU grows bestmd its mere poUo^ 

.pheres of inauence" develop. For emmple. the raOl^ 
York C.tv indodes part of New Je,*y and a gen^ ^ 
of western Connecdcut owing to the presence m thoae anna (d 
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large numbere of commuters whose business ^es them dmly 
to^e metropolis although they happen to live m suburban 


The metropolis is noisy, ner>'e-racldng, hurried, and con- 
fusing, but to thousands of people it means more work, more 
federal relief, more opportunities for advancement, greater 
recreational facilities, more excitement, more opportunities tor 
culture, more freedom from the pro%-incialism of the small 
town or the rural community. These are the reasons why 
such a large proportion of “native” New Yorkers hail from 

the “sticks.” 

Life in the metropolis is hard for children. The apartment 
house, the down-town hotel, the cheap rooming house, the 
slum, do not provide adequate environments for growing 
children. The educational implications of metropolitan life are : 

(a) three- or four-story school buildings with large enroll- 
ments; (&) lack of yard space for ph>’sical e.xercise; U) lack of 
space for a school garden; [d) formal discipline necessitated by 
the conditions under which teachers work; («) a conservative, 
traditional approach characteristic of the large city school 
system everywhere in the United States; (/) difficult lighting 
problems caused by congestion of buildings in a metropolitan 
area; (g) noise; ih) traffic hazards. 

3. — And Marches Back to the Country. The great me- 
tropolis as we have know.Ti it since 1900 is rapidly undergoing 
vital organic changes. The popular-priced automobile has 
made it possible for thousands of city workers to move their 
residences to suburban areas where there is light, air, space, 
and greater opportunity for social contacts. New paved high- 
ways are constantly bringing the job and the home more closely 
together by cutting down the time necessary to get from one 
to the other. The development of electric power lines en- 
courages industrial plants to move out into the countryside 
where property values, taxes, and overhead are greatly lessened 
and workers may live within walking distance of the job. The 
process is assisted by the extension of intenirban railway 
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senice and e\’er-€xpanding bus lines. Federal housing 
acts mate it possible for the worker to own his own home in 
the suburbs by stretching his payments over a generous period 
of time. The development of the national highway system 
has brought into existence many new lines of business de- 
pendent upon the highway trade — the auto camp, the filling 
station, the "hot dog" stand, the service station, the night 
club, the summer camp. These pro\ide occupations and a 
decent livelihood for many people tired of the noise and strain 
of the big city. The de\'elopment of the highway system, the 
extension of electric lines proxiding power and light, and the 
increase of bus and rail service, are doing much to reduce the 
traditional isolation of the farm and help to mate farm life 
attracti\-e. 

The Federal Go^'emment has done much to as^t the move- 
ment from city to country through the resettlement of thou- 
sands of workers who are tired of city life. As a result of the 
operation of all these factors, a steady flow is maintained out- 
ward from the metropolis which counterbalances in part the 
migration from farm to metropolis. From the standpmnt of 
education, these mo\’eraents are highly desirable as they pro- 
%ide the dty child with opportunities for li\ing in a richer and 
more congenial en\ironment. Sunshine, fresh air, constant 
contact with nature, and membership in a smaller and more 
highly integrated social group all work to the benefit of child- 
hood. 

4. The American family is changing. The Power has 
effected profound changes in our thirty million families in the 
continental United States. In the first place, the average 
American family has become smaller, dropping from 5.6 per- 
sons per family in 1850 to 3.9 persons in 1930 (in C^orma to 
2.39 persons). We have seen that the birth rate is steadily 
declinine; as a result the living accommodations of the aver^ 
famih- are necessarily smaller. The big. old family mansions 
of twelve to fifteen rooms are rapidly disappeanng and the 
small home is attracting attention ev-ery’where. In many large 
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cities single-house occupancy is declining and duplex and 
multiple-unit structures are becoming increasingly popular^ 
Where ground space is valuable, grass plots, flower and 
vegetable gardens and play space decrease in area or disappear 
entirely. As a result the family restricted to a combination of 
living room, tw'o bedrooms, bath and “kitchenette is finding 
relaxation and entertainment outside the home. The auto- 
mobile transports the family on week-end trips into the 
country and after-work jaunts around town or "down the 
highway.” The trailer has become so popular that many 
families, aided by increased comfort in auto camps, have be- 
come permanent pilgrims without any settled habitation, 
going from place to place as the spirit moves them. 

There are, however, some bright spots in the picture. If 
the family lives in a very modem multiple-house building it 
may have communal gardens, play space, and recreation 
centers provided for it by the management. If the family 
lives in one of the recently built small homes, the lessened cost 
of construction has provided additional money for adequate 
space for garden, play space, and open courts and terraces. 
Inside, the small home is a marvel of convenience. It has been 
so planned as to save the steps of the housewife, and electricity 
plus modem ingenuity make possible all kinds of labor-saving 
devices from mother’s electric range to father’s electric razor 
and the “magic eye” which opens the garage door when the 
family automobile reaches home. 

No one is quite sure, however, that the own-your-own-home 
idea is economically sound. Economic uncertainty, high 
taxes, high rates of interest, onerous property laws, assessment 
areas, and the counter attractions of a fine automobile, a 
power boat, a trip to Me.xico or a new' w'ardrobe make the 
prospective home-owner hesitate before he signs his applica- 
tion. 

What factors strengthen modem family life in the United 
States? Here are a few of them. (0) Elconomic security 
which permits the family adequate food, clothing, shelter, and 
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the financial means to provide a decent standard of living. 
(b) Membership in a congenial community group. If the father 
of the family has strong lodge and service club affiliations, if 
the mother belongs to a neighborhood club, if both attend the 
same church and the children attend a school which is at- 
tracti\'e to them and provides them with security, recognition, 
and a sense of achie\iement, the family is fairly well anchored 
to a stable base, (c) A community of personal interests which 
make married life congenial and happy, (d) Membership in a 
larger community outside the immediate neighborhood of 
which it is a part, a community distinguished by a li\'ely civic 
pride, (e) Family, racial, and common economic and social 
Niewpoints. 

The factors which affect family life adversely are: (a) eco- 
nomic insecurity'; (b) membership in a community composed 
of persons with whom the family is thoroughly out of s>Tn- 
pathy: (c) membership in an unpopular racial or national 
minority group: (d) the desire to attain a standard of living 
above the economic possibilities of the family: (c) uncongenial 
relations between husband and wife; (/) the economic inde- 
pendence of the wife who is employed in a gainful occupa- 
tion ” : (g) the strain, stresses, noises, hazards, and uncertainties 
of modem life. 

One factor which indirectly affects family life favorably is 
the increasing number of women workers who really enjoy 
their work. In 1930, nearly four million home makers were 
gainfullv employed. In 1880, of every 1000 females 160 
women were gainfully employed: in 1890, 190 women; in 1900, 
206 women; in 1910, 243 women; in 1930, 253. More Md 
more these women workers are entering upon jobs which 
appeal to them. In 1870. 21 per cent of employed women were 
at work in agriculture, in 1930 the percentage had fallen to 
7 per cent. In 1870, 53 per cent of employed women were 
engaged in personal and domestic service; in 1930 this per- 
centage was reduced to 33 per cent. On the other hand, the 
percentage of women employed in the professions had risen 
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from 6 per cent to 12 per cent between 1870 and 1930. Cleri- 
cal worSrs rose from 4 per cent to 19 per cent, and .^men 
engaged in trade and transportation from 1 per cent in 18/0 to 
12 per cent in 1930. In the latter year women constituted 
39 per cent of all persons enumerated in the census as pro- 
fessional or semi-professional workers. In general, therefore, 
women’s work has become increasingly meaningful and im- 
portant to them. Business and professional women s or- 
ganizations are doing much to revise those laws which have 
been unfair to women and are slowly securing recognition of 
themselves as persons from a world of men still strongly im- 
bued with the mid-Victorian tradition which looked upon 


“ the weaker sex” as “clinging vines. ” 

So far no one seems to have discovered the solution to the 
problem of divorce. The marriage rate in general is steadily- 
increasing in spite of a parallel rate of increase in divorce and 
a decrease in the number of marriages at an early age. The 
mathematical chances of success in marriage are about 5 to 1, 
the local rate varying from a much lower figure in the New 
England States to a much higher figure on the Pacific Coast. 
One decided advance, however, in spite of the great diversity 
of divorce laws from state to state, has taken place in liberal- 
izing grounds for divorce. Today there is a growing tendency 
to recognize the more intangible factors of temperament, 
physical condition, and emotional compatibility. 

From the standpoint of education, it is well to remember 
(1) that the American family, in spite of many reports to the 
contrary, is still a going institution and a force to be coped 
with; (2) that the family possesses assets which should be 
capitalized upon in any effective program of education; (3) 
that a sound knowledge of the factors which affect family lift 
today is an essential part of the teacher’s fitness for her job ; 
and (4) that no mental hygiene program or scheme for fier- 
sonality development in our schools can be carried on with any 
hope of success which does not recognize the emotional back- 
ground of the child insofar as it is colored by happiness oi 
discord at home. 
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5. America is striving to settle its racial problems In gen- 
eral, three racial groups present major problems: the Negro, 
the Mexican, and the Oriental. In 1930, there were 
mately tx^’elve million Negroes in the United States, nearly 10 
per cent of the total population. The greater part of these 
are found in the Southern states. Every other person in Mis- 
sissippi is a Negro, and the percentage of Negro population m 
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Eoch negro represents I per cent of off negroes tn U. S. 

Backer, Modley, Taylor, **The United Stoics: A Graphic History ** idodem Age Books, Inc, 
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the neighboring states in the Deep South varies from 30 per 
cent to 40 per cent of the total population. Increased economic 
opportunities in the industrial North have caused a steady 
flow of Negroes to northern industrial centers. In many 
northern cities the Negro has become a powerful factor in 
politics and is rapidly securing recognition and freedom denied 
to him in his original home. For example, the Negro per- 
centage of the total p>opulation of Akron, Ohio, increased 98.6 
per cent in the decade 1920-1930; of Buffalo, New York, an 
increase of 200 per cent; of Chicago, 113.7 per cent; of Flint, 
Michigan, 236.6 per cent. The struggle of the Negro to secure 
econoniic independence has brought about strains and stresses 
which are clearly reflected in our schools. In nearly all South- 
ern states, the Negro child receives his education in segregated 
schools which operate on a far lower financial base than is 
operative in white schools. In many Northern cities he is 
compelled to attend segregated schools but allowances for 
teacher salaries, equipment, supplies, and school plants more 
nearly approximate those in white schools. In many localities 
in the North and on the Pacific Coast, Negro children attend 
schools which are open to all children regardless of race. One 
of the most urgent tasks before the teacher in the elementary 
school is to develop a spirit of tolerance for the Negro and a 
sincere appreciation of the richness of Negro culture. 

The need for low-cost agricultural labor in the lush years 
between 1900 and 1930 brought into the Southwestern states 
a veritable army of Mexican immigrants. Many of the^ 
have been repatriated but thousands of Mexican families still 
remain. In many localities the children of these families are 
compelled to attend segregated schools as distinguished from 
the so-called white schools, in spite of the fact that the Mexican 

a member of the Caucasian race. As a result, the Meiacan 
child is often subjected to indignities and oppressions whi^ are 
not in the spirit of the theor>- of public education in the Lnited 

A rimilar problem is found on the Pacific Coast in the case oi 
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native-bom Japanese children. The Japanese population is 
steadily increasing all the way from San Diego to V ancou>er, 
B C and as a result, racial prejudice has become a factor m 
many far-Westem localities. Fortunately, there has been 
little attempt at segregation of Japanese children and the e.x- 
cellent scholarship and behavior of the Japanese child often 
disarm the opposition of the “one hundred per cent American. 
Elementary school teachers should earnestly strive for the 
recognition of the fundamental principles of American public 
education: ( 1 ) that our schools belong to all the children of 
the people; (2) that segregation is un-American and un- 
democratic; and ( 3 ) that public funds for education must 
provide equal educational opportunities for all children re- 
gardless of nationality, race, creed, or “previous condition of 
servitude.” 


II. The Poor, the Middle-Class and the Rich 

In spite of the theory that in a democrac>' such as ours all 
people have equal opportunities and equal rights, we have 
actually three social classes, determined by the economic 
status of the persons concerned. We still have in the United 
States, the Hav'es, the Have-Nots and the Have-Too-Much’es. 
There can be no question that the inequitable distribution of 
wealth is at the basis of our economic troubles but no one 
seems to know how to remedy matters. No nation can be 
happy and prosperous if a large section of its people lack the 
purcha^g power to maintain a decent standard of living. 

Let us consider four fundamental facts in current American 
life. 

1. We are living in a land of potential plenty. We have 
abundant natural resources, a sufficiency of industrial plants, 
am{de technical knowledge, and enough man-power to ensure 
to every American family adequate food, clothing, shelter, and 
the comforts and little luxuries which give signihcance to life. 
We have the wealth. 
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2. In spite of our wealth, only a fraction of our thirty millicm 
families pxjssess these desirable things. Many American 
families live at a bare subsistence le\'el. 

3. The machine is rapidly displacing man-power. Human 
labor is becoming an increasmgly smaller factor in the cost of 
manufacturing goods. 

4. As a result technolc^cal unemplojTnent fi.e. unemploy- 
ment caused by a lessened demand for labor caused by in- 
creased efficiency in machines) will steadily increase unless 

(a) We can divert the worker from labor occupiations (i.e. 
picking cotton or tightening nuts on an automobile assembly 
line, etc.) to service occupations (i.e. working in a filling station 
or a radio broadcasting station, etc.) ; 

(b) We embark upon a tremendous and permanent public 
works program; or, 

(c) We engage in a lengthy and .eventually costly war. 

During the decade 1920-1930 the proportion (of persons) en- 
gaged in manufacturing and mechanical industries actually de- 
clined. while the proportion in trade, professbnal and service occu- 
pations rose sharply. These figiues are a striking reflection of the 
transformation of our economic sv'stem from one organized around 
the e.\ploitation of natural resources to one in which the chief stress 
is on mechanical, managerial, professional and service functions. 
Emplovinent opportunities are, to an increasii^ extent, in the 
factoiy. store or office. I f the trend established in the past decade 
continue in the future, most of the new job® must be sought where 
there is opportunin- for taking part in complex industrial and com- 
mercial processes or in servicing communin' needs.* 

Our immediate problem is to find some way in which to 
raise the annual income of the av’erage American so as to in- 
crease his purchasing power. Our present national income is 
estimated at about 58 billions of dollars, whereas conservative 
economic authorities claim that our natural wealth (true 
wealth) justifies an annual income of at least 105 bUhons of 
dollars! More money spent for goods and services — more 
monev- spent in producing raw materials — more money spent 

: National Resources Committee, Tkt ProbUm of a ChanpH Population, 
D. 44 . 
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in processing raw materials — more money spent in manufac- 
turing goods — more men at work — increased national in- 
come and so on all over again. 

The National Resources Committee published in 1938 a 
report, Consumer Incomes in the United States, based upon an 
economic study of 300,000 American families. From this 
study it was possible to construct an estimate of the annual 
incomes of our 29,400,000 American families of mo or more 
persons; of the 10,000,000 single individuals bring alone or as 
lodgers; and of the 2,000,000 persons living in institutions and 
in institutional groups. 

The experts who interpreted the statistics revealed in the 
study, divided the figures into “exact thirds.” The “lower 
third” received incomes of less than $780 per annum during 
the year 1935-1936 (13 million families). The “ middle third ” 
received from $780 per annum to $1450 (13 million families). 
The “upper third” received from $1450 to over a million dol- 
lars per aimum. Bearing in mind that the bed-rock figure 
adapted by economists as necessary to provide an American 
family with a decent standard of living is $1800, the conclusion 
is obvious: the entire lower third and a respectable fraction of 
the middle third caimot decently maintain themselves. 

The magazine Fortune published in April, 1938, a report on 
the economic status of a typical American dty, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. Annual incomes for 1937 appear as follows: 


Table III. Annual Incomes in Oskaloosa, Iowa ( 1937 ) 


Group 

I 

II 

III 

1 rv' 

V 

No. of 

871 

1168 

416 

■ 16 J 

1 

61 

Antmaf tTwripty 

Less Uian 
1600 

|600-fU60 

*1560-12600 

! *2600-15000 

Over *JO0O 


What does it mean to be “poor” in America? It means 
suA a limited income that the family suffers from an insuf- 
ficient supply of food, from an unbalanced and inadequate diet, 
from a lack of good drinking water, from insufficient clothing, 
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from inadequate houang, from a lack of sanitation, from cold 
in winter and heat in summer, from a lack of phyadan and 
nurse service, from moral conditions inddent to ov'er-crowded 
lidng quarters. Abot’e ev'erything else, to be poor means to 
have no hope for the future, and to li\Te always in the shadow 
of insecuritv' with illness, acddent, old age, and death always 
lurking around the comer. 

Life on the comfort level (annual incomes from $3000 to 
$10,000) means living in a double or triple apartment in the 
metropolis or in a five- to seven-room flat, or in an adequate 
small house in the suburbs. In the small town, the house may 
be larger, sometimes containing seven to nine rooms. The 
annual income permits the family to spend from 20 to 25 per 
cent of its budget for rent, or for the upkeep of the home if the 
home is owned. Father has a steady job or a stable busbess oi 
his own: Mother is able to stay at home and keep house, or to 
hire a maid if she is emplov*ed. The children are kept in school. 
The familv owns an automobile, a ratho, and innumerable 
labor-saving devices for making the home comfortable and 
easv* to operate. Mother does her own housework if she is not 
gainfully emplo\-ed. prepares the family meals, makes i^t of 
her own and her daughter’s dothes, assumes the major 
sponsibilitv- for raising the children, and along with all this, 
endeavtirs to keep her person attractive and her mind infom^. 
She usually belongs to a dub or other neighborhood organiza- 
tion to parallel her husband’s interest in lodge, service dub, or 

countrv- club. .... u • • 

Father works hard at his business and likes it. He is in- 
terested in his home, wife, and children. He likes to work in 
his garden. He is mildly interested in worid events, is strongly 
interested in national affairs (espedally in politics), he is con- 
vinced that the Federal Government is ruining the 
and that labor leaders are incompetent or crooked or both. 
He is not particularly interested in his perronal appe^a 
but becomes enthusiastic ov^r the adv’ertising pages m the 
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Saturday Evening Post and Collier's which relate to automo- 
biles, radios, liquor, and tobacco. His interest m phyacal im- 
provement is Umited to attendance at footbaU and professiona^ 
baseball games, to hair tonics, and to golf. He reads sev^ 
national w'eekly magazines and an occasional book. His 
tastes in fiction run to sprightly stories about young women 
or mj'steiy’- yams. The planes of man’s interests in his work 
and woman’s interests in her home intersect in only a few 
places. The housewife who is gainfully employed is the tnie 
link between the tw'o worlds. She has the man’s point of \'iew 
while at the office or store, and the woman’s point of \new at 
home. 

Life with the comfort of riches does not impinge to any ap- 
preciable degree on the world of the elementary teacher. She 
reads about the “idle rich” in Vogue or some other magazine 
devoted to that section of the American public which receives 
annual incomes of $25,000 or over, but seldom comes in con- 
tact with their children who are enrolled, as a social class, in 
fashionable, private schools. The rich seem to fall into several 
groups: the Old Rich, or families whose wealth has been in- 
herited through several generations; and the New Rich, the 
executives of our great industrial corporations, executives of 
banks and other financial institutions, motion picture stars, 
and finally, a scattering of novelists, artists, architects, play- 
wrights, physicians, and corporation law>’ers.* 

The elementaiy^ teacher, by and large, comes from the great 
American middle-class and is entirely sympathetic with the 
great majority of her pupils, coming to her as they do from the 
same social matrix. WTiat she needs desperately to know is 
how’ to handle kindly and intelligently the children from the 
lower third of the American public which is characterized by 

* The curious reader will enjoy the description of Old Rich and New Rich 
in H. G. Wells, Weaitk, Work and Happiness of Mankind (New York; 
Doabkday, Doran, 1931). 
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povertA' and insecurity. She needs to provide for such children 
an adequate program of health, physical fitness, diet, rest, and 
emotional adjustment before she hammers on achievement in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

III. America is Concerned Over 
Its Search for Beauty 

One important by-product of the depression of 1930-1936 
was a renaissance of fine arts in the United States. A new 
music and a new art are slowly evolving out of the American 
Scene and for the first time in our histoty we are freeing our- 
selves from European influences and beginning to rely upon 
ourselves in our search for beauty. In colonial times such art 
as we had in America was merely a faint echo of British art. 
The Puritan was too busy conquering a sa\^age and unfriendly 
land on week days, and too busy saving his soul on the Sabbath 
to know or care much about representative art. WTien wealth 
began to accumulate, the colonial American had both the time 
and inclination to consider the place of art in his culture. The 
eighteenth century was the age of the great British portrait 
painters and it was ine%d table that such native painting as 
evoK’ed in America was largely portraiture. Gmnsborough, 
Re\’Tiolds, Romney and their followers set the criteria of 
American art. This tendency percolated down to the lowest 
level of colonial society where the “art” of the vUlap was 
comprised in the rough-and-ready portraiture of the itinerant 
sign painter who produced in exchange for a meal and a night s 
lodging, a “portrait” to hang outside the tavern door to 
vertise its merits. In spite of the tendency to ape Bnnsh 
models a few native artists, Copley, Earl and Peale for e.xample, 
proved to be possessors of the American spirit. 

One of the earh' pioneers in realistic American painting was 
George Caleb Bingham (1811-1879) who became to American 
art what Mark Twain was to American literature. Bingham 
reoresented most faithfully the boisterous lusty life of the 
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frontier and today he is regarded as one of the best of early 
American painters. Winslow Homer and Thomas 
broke with the European tradition sufficiently to be called 
true representatives of the life of our country during the 
nineteenth century. 

In his autobiography, An American Artists Story, ^ George 
Biddle states his belief that our present renaissance is due to 
two major factors, the federal patronage of art which made 
possible the employment of American artists on federal projects 
under the Works Progress Administration, and a growing 
social awareness of the place of the artist in our culture. 

This social awareness had manifested itself in different ways. 
One was the obvious organization, unionization, co-operative 
efforts of artists for mutual economic protection. There has leen 
nothing on the same scale since the Middle Ages. 1 1 couldn t hap- 
pen in the same way in Germany or Russia, because there the 
collectivization would be forcefully imposed from above. Here 
the unionization was spontaneous and from below. The .Artists 
Unions had about five thousand members; the .Artists’ Congress, 
about eight hundred.’ 

For the first time in our history we seem to have evolved an 
American school of painting, free from European tradition and 
influence, and realistic in its attitude toward the current 
American scene. By reason of display of paintings by Ameri- 
can artists in museums and private galleries, by traveling e.\- 
hibitions, and by the excellent color reproductions found in 
current magazines, the man in the street is becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the American artist. He has become 
proud of the contribution made to our cultural life by such 
painters as Grant Wood, Thomas Benton, John Steuart 
Curry, John Sloan, Reginald Marsh, Charles Burchfield, 
George Biddle, Dale Nichols, Lauren Ford, and Edward 
Hopper. 

The great metropolitan museum is no longer a static affair. 

‘ Boston: Little, Brown and Conpany, 1939. 

• Hid., p. 291. 
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It does not wait for people to visit its galleries; it sends paint- 
ings out to meet its patrons; it holds classes in the techniques 
of the fine arts, in the history of art and in art appreciation. 
The children are not forgotten. Classes for them are provided 
in after-school hours and on Saturdays. The purpose of all 
this is not to create artists but to give every citizen actual ex- 
periences in the fine arts and so add to his enjoyment and to 
his spiritual and emotional development. 

We .\mericans are listening to more music and to more good 
music than e\'er before in our history. More people are mak- 
ing music than ever before. Our orchestras are the best in 
the world, our orchestra conductors are entirely competent, 
and our technical skill in making orchestral arrangements 
cannot be approached on any other continent. Yet, outride 
of a few exceptions, we Americans are not distingiushed for 
our creative ability in music, WTien one calls the roll of 
modem American composers, the list is pitifully short 
Howard Hansen, John Alden Carpenter, Roy Hams, George 
Antheil, Daniel Gregoty Mason, George Gershwin, Aaron 
Copland. These men tried to hear the voice of the real 
America and reproduce it in music, but our most popular 
musician is still Mctor Herbert whose w’ork is European in 
flavor rather than American. 

Probably our real and lasting American music is found in 
the folk songs of the American Negro of which Stephen Foster 
is the best interpreter; in Negro "spirituals ’ or traditional 
religious songs; in our cowboy songs written and compos^ by 
unknown artists on the \Vestem ranges; and in the hill 
billy" songs or traditional melodies of the Ozarks and the 
Tennessee mountains; and in the solos of our jazz improvisa- 
tors. .\merica is still waiting for its native Beethoven, 

Mozart, Handel, or Richard Wagner. 

On the credit side, how-ewr, we may list our summer ro«si^ 
shows, concerts, and operas in the open air from Hollywood 
Bowl to the Berkshire Festival. 
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The delight of summer music lies as much in being outdoors as 
in hearing the music. The audience, which would sit tense indwrs 
and listen hard, relaxes and lets the music come to its ears. W hen 
summer music first became popular, conductors .^Idom dared \en- 
ture anything weightier than a Strauss waltz. To their surpnse, 
murmurs of “We want Beethoven, We want Bach were he^d. 
Given Beethoven and Bach, audiences rapidly grew larger. To- 
day, outdoor music is as heavily classical as anything play^w in- 
doors. On July 28 (1938) 19,000 music lovers crowded New \ ork s 
Lewisohn Stadium to hear Jascha Heifitz play a Brahms concerto.* 


The modem broadcasting station and the popular priced 
radio have brought music into forty million American homes, 
music which ranges all the way from the piopular songs of the 
Hit Parade to the symphony orchestra led by Toscanini. As 
a result, the American family is rapidly improving its musical 
education and realizing a whole new world of emotional and 
intellectual enjoyment. 

Again, Americans are not merely passive admirers of music. 
The musical tyro is coming into his own. Father is somewhat 
amazed at what Junior has accomplished as a member of his 
school orchestra, and nothing daunted, gets out his own saxo- 
phone and joins a neighborhood orchestra. 


Hundreds of symphony orchestras are scattered all over the 
country. They range from our great virtuoso ensembles, which 
are the finest in the world, down to the humblest of orchestras 
made up entirely of amateurs who sweat and strain and, in the 
end, know the pure, heady rapture of making music in concert 
with their peers 

WTiat does this steady advance in music portend for the na- 
tion? . . . The growth of music appreciation in the land means that 
the average .American is living a fuller inner life, and as the average 
American lives more fully, the national culture burgeons.’ 


Finally, a word should be spoken for the reprint method 
whereby book publishers are able to sell the classics of world 
literature at a modest price. A complete volume of Shake- 

* Adapted from “Listening to Music” in Life, August IS, 1938. 

* H. Howard Taubman, “Outdoor, Indoors, Music Conquers America,” 
in New York Times, July 31, 1938. 
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speare’s plays is available for a couple of dollars in excellent 
clear t>'pe and substantial binding, and hundreds of other 
titles are on sale for less than a dollar. Modem color presses 
make it possible to offer books on contemporary and classic 
art at a fraction of their former cost and good individual prints 
can be purchased for a quarter. Certainly “culture” is now 
accessible at bargain-counter rates. 

IF. America Is Concerned About Its Future 

There are social and economic problems in our country 
about which there is a marked difference of opinion but all 
citizens are agreed that solutions to these problems must be 
found. An interesting list of problems of this kind is found 
in Social Changes and Education, the Thirteenth Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association. Ten trends which are listed in the Yearbook are 
freely adapted in the following paragraphs: 

1. America is concerned about the new leisure, the leisure 
time which is a by-product of the release of labor by the 
modem machine. Shall every man decide how to spend his 
leisure time? Shall a program be given him? Shall the 
schools train their students in leisure-time acti>nties? 

2. America is concerned with the sodal lag — the gap b^ 
tween mechanical progress and obsolete social-economic 
theories and behavior-patterns. Home, school, church, the 
courts, and political institutions have not kept pace with 

technological progress. , . i • i 

3. America is concerned over the intrusion of the relatively 

new ideal of co-operation upon individu^ freedom. How far 
shall a person surrender his individual rights for the common 

4. America is concerned as to the necesaty for long-term 
planning. Shall the gowmment plan so meticulously for us 

that our liberties are in danger? Is government plannmg for 

our future in areas better left to private enterpnse? 
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5 America is concerned over the producer-consumer re- 
lationship. How shaU the buyer know whether he receiv es 
,ood value for his money since he is so far remoW trom the 
producer, and buys blindly, trusting the goods he purchase^ 
are as represented on the labels and in the advertisements. 

6. America is concerned over the inability of the atizen to 
express his views as centralized authority removes him farther 
and farther from direct personal contacts wnth the agenaes 
»ncemed. For example, does not the consolidated schoo 

destroy local autonomy in school affairs? 

7. America is concerned over the function of leadership in 
local, state, and national affairs. There is a marked distrust 
af the Brain Trust, of the expert, of scientific management. 
Is not the elevation of the expert over the majority directly 
xantrary to our democratic theory of government? Is not 
;very ^nan just as able as any other man, if not better? 

8. America is puzzled over its inability to reconcile the 
growing rec(^;mtion of the thewy of individual differences 
dth the democratic ideal. Is it true that all men are really 
nieated equal? Are the public schools attempting the im- 
posrible in trying to educate “all the children of all the 
people”? Do our compulsory school attendance laws force 
Into school children who do not want an education and cannot 
profit by it? Should not higher education be restricted to 
individuals of marked ability? 

9. America is concerned over the moimting cost of crime and 
the marked increase of crimes of violence. Are these due to 
progressive education? to the results of the World War? to the 
decay of the home? to the decline of the church? to the cor- 
ruption of the courts? to a weakening of the national fiber as 
regards character? to “subversive influences”? 

10. America is concerned over strains and stresses in our 
social fabric which appear to indicate that we are becoming 
increasingly class-conscious — rich against poor, employer 
igainst employee, professional worker against working man, 
Rrhite against Negro, white against Oriental, public emplo>'er 
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against pri\'ate emplo>-er, organized lobbies gainst the general 
good. Shall we abandon our traditional political parties and 
substitute parties organized upon economic le^’els? 

We may enlarge this list by adding such problems as the 
following. How shall we secure as good human stock as we 
get in breeding farm animals and race horses? \Miat shall we 
do with the mentally incompetent family and uith the lazy, 
idle, and shiftless family which relies upon direct relief for 
maintenance? Is our sturdy American stock degenerating? 
How shall \^e protect our people from accident and death 
caused by reckless automobile dri\ers? How shall we protect 
our citizens from propaganda, from bemg misled in their 
thinking by the deliberate distortion of truth? Shall we 
exercise strict censorship o\'er newspaper and radio and motion 
picture? 


Current problems which ha>e resulted in governmental 
effort under the Roose\elt administration are: 

1. The relaiionship between private enterprise and labor. The 
National Reco\eiy* Administration attempted to set up codes 
or patterns which would bring employers and labor doser to- 
gether, but the gap is steadily widening. Two warring labw 
factions ha\e kept the daily press full of accounts <rf their 


differences. ^ • i*. i 

2. The protection of the farmer's income. The Agricultural 

Adjustment Administration had its little day and ceased to be 
and no permanent solution of the desperate plight of the 
has \-et been found. In a couniiy* in which one-third of ^ 
nation has insufficient food and clothing shall we destroy food 


and cr>rton in order to keep up prices? 

3. The protection of the worker. The Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. while ostensibly a device to add to <>“'■ 
wealth, actually acted as a work-relief organiza^. 
as a temp rarv measure, it now appears that federal rehef 
,he .-orter .ill becon.. a J" 

Me. The Social Security Act .-as paaaed to protect 
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the worker against the loss of his job, against temper^ m- 
employment, against illness and accident, and to assist the 
aged, the handicapped, and the child i^dthout means of sup- 

^4. The protection of heavy industries. The Public W orks 
Administration was devised ostensibly as a means whereby we 
could add to our national capital wealth by building airports, 
highways, schools, and the like. In reality, the major purpose 
was to help the heavy industries by increasing the market for 

steel and other building materials. 

5. The protection of youth. The Civilian Conservation 
Corps and the National Youth Administration attempted, 
with some sucresses and many failures, to care for unemployed 
youth between the ages of eighteen and t^\’enty-five years of 
age. 

6. The protection of the home. Various acts passed by Con- 
gress since 1933 have aimed (a) at the removal of the slum ; 
(b) at providing low-cost housing for the poor; (c) at financial 
asastance to the home-owner; and (d) at making it possible 
for the renter to buy a home of his own on easy terms. 

7. The protection of the common carrier. The Emergency 
Railway Transportation Act and similar legislation have 
brought some relief to the great railways which have been in 
financial distress for many years. Attempts have been made 
with some success to co-ordinate rail, bus, truck, and air 
transportation. 

8. The protection of health. Permissive legislation has made 
it possible, in several states to provide either extended public 
service or low-cost, private health service through voluntary 
group co-operation. 

This, then, is the setting in which the American elementary 
school operates. These are the social-economic levels of daily 
living from which children come to school in the morning and to 
which they return at the close of the school day. No educa- 
tional program can hope to achieve success without a careful 
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conaderadon of the factors which haN-e been discussed in the 
preceding paragra{>hs. No teacher can deal adequately with 
a child unless she knows the t>*pe of living which the economic 
status of his parents makes possible for him, the cultural op- 
portunities of his home, the attitudes and ideals which sur- 
round him during the nineteen and twenty hours out of each 
rwenr\--four when he is outade the influence of his school, and 
the resulting strains and stresses which his social group life 
imposes upon him. It is hoped that \-igorous ex(4oratioa of 
the resources suggested in the following bibliography will open 
new avenues of approach to the >-exed problem of personality 
adjustment of school children, and to the teacher’s responsibil- 
ity in building good citizens in a desperately chaotic social 
scene. 


Kotes on Chapter One 

1. Our Coirs — TTuir RoU in the Sational Eccnermy is a puWication of 
the National Resources Committee. Washington. D.C: Bureau of 
Publications. 1937. Section 1, The Facts About 
Section 2. The Process of Urbanization; Section 3. The Probtem 
Urban America, Wlowed by recommendations for future acooo. Thw 
is an attracti-ve brochure with generous, page-size, large-UTie maps and 

charts- An in\aluable reference. ^ ^ • li- 

^ Yiu ProHems of a Changing Population b a cotnpaniOT puWKa- 

to the abo^e. i^ under date of May. 193S. 
and trends are treated in detail, implemented b> ’Mps 
3. Inromrs in the United States - ^ 

b likeuise a publication of the National 
(Mishington, D.C.; Bureau of Publications, 1938). and will be found 
exceedinclv readable and informative to the la>-n^. 

rrulk Ha^d. Uf, end Sched 

Ginn and Companv. 1936. Since Rugg erophasues hadipPi^ 
thiarmeuned reading (or stnden, o( pobhe cducauon 

*” ^ Sd Edmund deS. Brunner, d Sedj of 
R’i^^^ei/ticn: Bceron: Hough^ Mi(to 

.rudy L. baaed upon W (or 
agricultural communities m the L mted States. . 

browsing. 
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Notes on Chapter One 

6. Carpenter, Niles, The Sociology of City Life. New York: Long- 
mans Green and Company, 1931. The best handbook for the busy 

teacher on the morphology of the American dty. 

7. Life for May 10, 1937, has an excellent illustrated section on M id- 
dletown,” with photographs by Margaret Bourke-U’hite. 

8. Three yearbooks of the Department of Superintendence (now the 

American Association of School Administrators) deserve special com- 
mendation. c • I 

The Thirteenth Yearbook (Washington, D.C., 193o,i, Social 

Change and Education, is one of the best expositions in recent educa- 
tional literature of the social and economic changes, trends, and goals 
which affect public education in the United States. Required read- 

ing- 

The Sixteenth Yearbook (1938), Youth Education Today. Chaps. 
Ill, IV, and V are especially good. 

The SevenUenth Yearbook (1939), Schools in Small Communities. 
The city teacher should remember that “nine out of every ten 
schools and 55 per cent of the teachers in the United States are in 
communities of less than 2500 inhabitants. Consequently the vast 
majority of school systems in the country are small and comprise 
rural schools.” Required reading for all who wish to get the com- 
plete picture of education in the current American Scene. 

9. Agar, Herbert, Land of the Free. Boston: Houghton MifBin 
Company, 1935. One of the best “American Scene” books in recent 
years. Note the interesting discussion on civilization versus culture in 
our national life. Do not overlook the illustrations gathered together 
at the back of the book. Very easy reading for the tired teacher! 

10. Agar, Herbert, and Allen Tate, Who Owns America? Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1936. This is a symposium edited by 
Agar and Tate, The subtitle, “A New Declaration of Independence," 
indicates the scope of the book. 

11. Beach, Walter G., and E. E. Walker, Social Problems and Social 
Welfare. New York; Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. The titles of the 
five units indicate the scope of this e.xcellent te.xtbook: Group Life, Its 
American Aspect; Population Change and Social Reorganization; 
Health and Welfare Under Changing Conditions ; Depressed Groups and 
Social Struggle: Human Values and Social Reconstruction. Good ma- 
terial for study of the current .‘\merican Scene. 

12. Ogbum, William F., and Meyer F. Nimkoff, Sociology. Boston ; 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. The most generously illustrated 
and generally readable and interesting book on the principles of soci- 
ology. Part Six, on Social Institutions, is especially pertinent to edu- 
cation. Fine for browsing. 
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13. Landis, Paul H., and Judson T., Social Lwing — Principles and 
Problems in Introductory Sociology. Boston : Ginn and Company. 1938. 
The scope of this book is similar to no. 12 above. Well written and 
effecti\'ely implemented with illustrations and graphs. The authors 
have attempt^ to show’^ that in restless, unsettled America are normal, 
stable relationships which should be emphasized if we are to face the 
future with conhdence. 

14. Terpenning, Walter A., Village and Open~Country Nei^Aor- 
hoods. New York: The Century Company, 1931. A f^iMting study 
of village life in America as contrasted with village life in eight sdected 

European countries. „ . 

15. Odum, Howard W., and Harry E. Moore, Amertcan Xegionaltsm 
— A Cultural-Historical A pproach to National InUgration. New Ywk: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1938. This is the standard referena 
on regionalism in the United States. A grand book for browsmg on the 
part of the teacher who really wants to know something about the phys- 
iographic, economic, and cultural regions of her country. 

16 Survey-Grapkk for February, 1940, a special number on Home^ 
A Front Line of Defense for American Life, is exc^gly helpful. The 
^o-page spread of iUustrations, “The Life and Death Curve o an 
American City,” show in graphic form what is meant by the morphology 

°'r7°Mumfori, Uwis, TV OJIT, ".“SIS' 

Bract and Company, 1938. Ctapter IV, “Rk and Fall of Meja- 

coon Brace and Company, 1934. Chapters IV arf V, Tte Pa^ 
Sc Phase " "The ^technic Phase,” ogee difficdt mad^ I»t 
Sf!S«^bunda.dy remoded g one fe to dead, underatemd Amer- 

ican life in the Power Age. 



CHAPTER TWO 
O 

The School and the Community 


T HE AUTHOR of this book has worked for several years in an 
elementary urban school of approximately six hundred chil- 
dren. Within the district which is served by the school are 
many dty blocks covered thickly with substantial masonry' 
apartment houses equipped with all necessary modem con- 
veniences making daily life comfortable; with frame apart- 
ment houses which are left-overs from earlier days and ha\'e 
now gone to seed; with large family dwelling-houses which have 
been altered and made into tenements; with four-and-six-flat 
buildings; with small, unlovely single dwelling houses; with 
cheap hotels. From these come, every day, our six hundred 
bojrs and girls to kindergarten and six grades, and to these they 
return at the close of the school day. There are practically no 
reaeational facilities in the district since it is close to the down- 
town busmess section and land-%'alues are high. As a result, 
the rate of juvenile delinquency is appalling, exceeded onl>- 
by a neighborhood school district which includes a large foreign 
population, whereas most of our children are nati\'e-bom 
Americans of Anglo-Saxon parentage. 

The fathers of our children work at all kinds of jobs. They 
are mechamcs, taxicab drivers, waiters, small-business men, 
clerks. A few are at work in the professions and live here, not 
by choice, but because it is necessary to be near their nffires 
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Many of the mothers are working as clerks, saleswomen, 
waitresses, and assistants to profesaonal workers. Some of 
the women are managers of the better apartment houses, some 
are landladies in tenements and less attractive apartment 
houses. A few mothers are fortunate enough to have husbands 
whose income is sufficient to permit their wives to be relieved 
of the necessin- of being gainfulfy emplo>-ed. They do their 
housework in the morning, go downtown in the early aftemomi 
to shop or attend a local cinema palace and are home early 
enough to receive the children when they come home from 
school. They do not have to work in the garden since 4ere 
are no real gardens, only small patches of grass and occasional 


shrubs. 

In the neighborhood are a few very small Protestant 
churches, a Jewish s>magogue, and, not far away, a large 
senior high school. These with our own elementary school 
comprise the cultural inauences of the imme^te conimmuty. 
However, there are compensations, A ten-rnmute bj^gs 
the children to the main Public Library', a beautiful buil^g 
richlv equipped with book collections, pictures, 
historical documenu, and all the oder tr^ wh^ ^ 
public libran- of a peat dty can afi^. ^ 

Lis of the libtaiy and the e.xtenor of the buil^ ts 

bv cenerous passplots and * 3 

Childten's Rtwm catets to the juserale ret^^ 

the libran ate tno office buildtngs tn the 

ioe the passinc child an object lesson tn up-todate 

L'rchtLre^ ' On the opp^te c^et Is a ^ 

rjLr:"r;nbi^"uL-X^^^ 

hhxlc. The usual soldier's monument stands at one c";^ 

the part 'here are many tr^. a 

many benches along the ^ ^ ^ 

uot a cotd place for children ““^^l^rLhe in- 

idle unemployed men who gather at all houre to b 

e\iuble soap-box orator. 
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The School and the Community 

Directly across from the park is the large building which 
houses the Philharmonic Orchestra and here children can 
gather on Saturdays to hear the world’s greatest music at a 
nominal price. One block farther brings the children into the 
very heart of the retail business section of the metropolis. 
Here are large department stores through which the children 
love to wander looking at goods brought from the four comers 
of the world. Here the small child learns for the first time 
how to travel in elevators and on escalators. A block away is 
one of the world’s largest motion picture houses, which boasts 
a stage show as one of its added attractions. In the other di- 
rection, a block distant, is a great public market reaching 
clear through a city block from street to street, exhibiting every 
conceivable kind of fruit, vegetable, meat, fish, and staple food 
product. Just beyond is the building which houses the De- 
partment of Power and Light which has harnessed the water- 
power of the high Sierras in the north and the power and water 
of Boulder Dam to the northeast and put them on to our 
electric wires and into our faucets at home. 

One more block brings us to the new home of one of the 
greatest metropolitan new'spapers in the country, and it is 
quite possible to secure permission to visit the entire building 
in company with a competent guide. Across from us is the 
new Civic Center, whose buildings are grouped around the 
dazzling white City Hall whose tower is crowned by its Lind- 
bergh Beacon. Beyond is the new Union Station built in a 
modified type of Spanish architecture relieved by open grass 
courts and native olive and pepper trees. Thousands of 
travelers from all over the world pass in and out of this station 
everyday, and if we are lucky we may be able to see an ultra- 
modern streamlined train brilliant wdth stainless steel and 
orange enamel. 

If we walk north from the Union Station we can reach the 
Old Plaza Church which is the last remaining remnant of the 
little pueblo from which the modern metropolis has evoked. 
Near the church, a short block has been dedicated to the 
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industries of the Southwest and of Mexico, and one can watch 
native artists at work on their respective crafts. A few blocks 
away is the Chinese quarter, in the opposite direction the 
Japanese quarter. Coming back, ■we can reach home by one 
of two long passenger tunnels, or if we are feeling energetic we 
climb the hill which dominated the early pueblo, walk by the 
junior high school to which we >»ill go when we finish the sixth 
grade, and so on do\ni through the Jewish quarter. 

This. then, is our neighborhood. These, then, are our com- 
munity resources, inanimate and human. 

What can we teachers do in our school about all this? 
Shall we shut ourselves up in our ivory tower within the school 
and drill on arithmetic, shutting our eyes to the kind of educa- 
tion which the community is constantly giving our boys and 
girls whether we like it or not? Or shall we tolerate it, making 
the best of what seems to us a bad business? Or shall we 
capitalize our community resources, eagerly and joyfully 
utilizing the good things and working patiently and earnestly 
to offset the bad things? What shall we do? What can we 
do? 


The first contact which the school makes with the com- 
munity arises when father or mother or a grown-up son or 
daughter calls at the school to enter a child, to make a com- 
plaint. to ask for information, to explain an absence, or for 
any of the thousand and one reasons which brings the home to 
the school. Or the visitor may be the person who keeps the 
little candy-shop or small grocery across the street, or a 
property owner who complains about the noise on the play- 
ground. or a childless housewife w'ho is indignant because some 
child has stolen flowers from her meager garden, ^ 

citv school, the most accessible representative of the school is 
the school clerk who sits in the outer office and handles as inany 
as possible of the routine contacts. The right kmd of clerk, 
who is kindly, patient, and s>Tnpathetic, has it in her power to 
establish good community relationships: the haughty or ir- 
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ritable or lazy clerk can destroy the confidence of the com- 
munity in the school by making it dear that community con- 
tacts are not welcome. In a school where good living is going 
on, the door of the principal’s office is always open, and the 
principal himself is easily accessible. The Sign of the Open 
Door is an mdication that parents and other dwellers in the 
neighborhood are welcome as partners in the enterprises of the 
school. 

In general, the average parent dislikes going to school, 
largely because he feels unwelcome or is actually made to feel 
unwelcome. Granted that some of the visitors are difficult, 
fault-finding, and antagonistic, the school people have still 
little excuse for missing an opportunity to make friends. The 
tactful, diplomatic, and understanding clerk and principal 
usually win over the person who comes as an enemy and 
departs as a friend. All of this takes time, of course, but it 
represents an investment of time which pays big dividends. 

The next major contact with the community is through the 
parent organizations, which are very much in evidence at the 
beginning of each school semester. This may be a regularly 
constituted unit of the Parent-Teacher Association or a more 
informal t5rpe of organization. The principal is at once con- 
fronted by a host of problems. How shall I use my influence 
to secure the right kind of P.T.A. officers? How can I elimi- 
nate the busybody and the amateur politician from securing a 
prominent place on the executive board? How can I prevent 
some di^;nmtled faction in the neighborhood from obtaining 
the upper hand, so as to embarrass me in my sincere efforts to 
serve our children wisely and well? How can I handle this 
continued pressure on my children which seeks to make the 
P.T.A. a money-making institution? How shall I avoid the 
circuses, bazaars, and pageants which disrupt my school for 
weeks at a time? Here is the chance for the principal to show 
her social intelligence in leading, wthout gi\ing the impression 
of autocratic direction, and to steer the frail bark of communit> 
relationships around the reefs and bars which threaten shio- 
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wreck. Parents are, in the main, inmlligoit people; they are 
kindly disposed at heart; they do wish the best for their boys 
and girls. They suffer from human frailties, of course, but not 
in any degree more than do teachers and principals. Let os 
build on th^ strength ratha- than worry so much about their 
weaknesses. 

The monthly meetings of the* P.T_\. present still another 
set of difficult problems. W~hy do so many mothers so joy- 
fully stay away? Why do teachers dislike to atteiMl, or if they 
are presMit, why do they sit and aiffer so obvioudy? The 
following suggesticMns may help to answer some of these prob- 
lems. In tl» first place, it is a v«y^ unwise procedure to inffkzt 
an outside speaker on the mothers and teachers to the extent 
that the participants are made purely passrre spectators. It 
is no fim to sit on a woodai folding-chair for one sohd hour 
listening to some poson, unfamiliar with local problMns, ride 
his or her particular hobby. How much better for the P.T-A. 
president and the principal and an intrfUgent teacher to bring 
their chairs dose to the audience and disciKS informally the 
immediate problems of the school, making effort to 

draw the parents and the other teachers present into the con- 
ference. Let the partidpants become active and not m«dy 
pasa\e in discussing the affairs of Zion. Occasionally, it is 
\eiy interesting to the parents to have the hour turned oyer to 
a class of children and allow the children an crpportumty to 
discuss what is going on in their dassroom. Receni^. a dass 
entertained se\'eral hundred auditors most deUghtfuUy with m 
account of a unit on records which had been the center 
interest in that particular dass. Again, parents are usuaDy 
intrip«d .h«, the prindpal gath^ 
her to discuss freeiy. frankly and informally. ^ 

from the school standpoint, and, toward tte ^ of 
allows parents to comment, interrogate, cntiaz e. . 

esalua^i^t has been said, .\gain. the same tech^oei^ 

be used with a group of parents discussmg son* of 

msiiate problems of the home. .Again, the meenog may take 
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on the appearance of a work-shop period when all present 
take part in studying a series of related problems which ha\-e 
been set up as the basis of the year’s work, as, for example, 
problems revolving around the growth of children. Finally, 
every effort should be made to eliminate the kind of P.T.A. 
meeting where unfortunate children are exploited to cater to 
the vanity of their mothers. It is not true — as is so often 
said — that parents will come to the school only to see their 
young hopefuls perform on the stage of the auditorium. 

A word about poor father. He is usually recognized once 
or twice a year at a Fathers’ Night, but aside from this his 
contacts with the school are negligible. This is better than 
nothing, but very far short of the ideal. There seems to be no 
good reason why afternoon and evening meetings of the par- 
ents’ organization should not alternate so as to give the 
fathers of the district an opportimity to become acquainted 
with the school, and vice versa. 

Fathers have much to offer. They have the man’s point 
of view, which is so desirable in an elementary school situation 
so hopelessly feminized. Think of the thousands of elementary 
school children who have no direct contact with any man dur- 
ing school hours except with the janitor (or custodian) who, 
after all, may prove to be a woman! Fathers have resources 
Vtrhich can be tapped for the benefit of the school. This father 
served in the Navy for several years. This one has been 
around the w'orld. This one is an executive of a nationally 
known broadcast station. This one is a distinguished architect. 
This one is only a junk man but an unusually well integrated 
personality who understands human relationships perfectly. 
This is an excellent amateur musician ; let him help us with our 
K:hool orchestra. That one is a recognized artist ; let him help 
us with our murals. It is amazing how wrhole-heartedly and 
good-humoredly we neglect the human resources of our 
fathers. 

Another major contact of the school with the home revolves 
around our health program. The school physician comes and 
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Ends that Jimmy is undemouridbed althoi^ be cocnes fram a 
family that is economically, socially, and emodooally stable. 
We send a petite note home and receive in return an equally 
polite note pMomisiiig to do something about it. Here is 
another failure to make a lasting bond with the home. If «e 
in\'ited the parent to be presoit at the medical examination, 
and a!k>»nd time for a complete and painstaking going-over 
of her child, it b quite possible that *e might discover that 
Jimmy’s underwaght b a symptom and not a cau s e . He s 
suffering fnxn a glandular deEciency which needs attention. 
Parent. ph>' 3 ician, nurse, principal, and teaefao^ sittii^ to- 
gether in consultation could find a solution to Jimmy’s prob- 
lem, and a new friend of the school could be made. 

.\nd then the whole vexing problem of htane reports. Mr. 
Jooes^ who b a dtizen and a taxpa>^, b incensed at tbe school 
authorities because twice a semestM- he receives (o) no report 
at all because tbe school b an exponent of “progresave” edu- 
cation which does not approx^e of booae reports; or (h) a card 
marked in percental — arithmetic 87 per cent; or (c) a card 
marked in .\’s, B’s, C’s and D’s which are unintelligible; or 
(<f) a curt note directing him to call at the school, or (r) a 
folder containing 137 questions about Jimmy, most of which 
are answered “N'o.” On one of these, he reads. “Has be 
Jimmy) a real appreciatioo of beauty? ” Poor father wondeis 
just bow any teacher can answer so glibly abwt Junmys 
aesthetic traits, bearing in mind that Jimmy b just hatf-p^ 
six and mciioed to shuffle and scrape hb feet at the 

opportur»e dmes. Mr. Deflaroexo. who runs our neighbor^ 

vegetable stand, stumbles through the report sheet to contat 
the question. “Does he (Mr. Deflarocco’s Ang^. agrf mne) 
have a well-developed sodal consciousness? 
is properiy mv-stified at modem education and who can bUme 

‘‘Tn spite of tbe progressives, father and 

to know (a) how Jimmy behaves m <*> 

along in tbe more formal sebool subjects; (<) if btt attendance 
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is regular; (d) if he is having difficulty and where; and, (e) if he 
is showing evidences of special abilities which have not been 
evidenced at home. Surely, the educators in a modern school 
should be smart enough to devise forms of home reports 
which serve both to inform parents as to the progress of the 
children and to bind the parents more cordially to the 
school.* 

Still another form of home and school relationship centers 
about the matter of home visitation. Some school systems 
make it compulsory for each teacher to visit each home repre- 
sented in her classroom at least once a semester. Theoreti- 
cally, this is admirable; and practically, very dubious. To 
most of the neighbors and to the child concerned, the visit of 
the teacher to the home is an evidence of misconduct on the 
part of the child. The poor mother who sees Mamie’s teacher 
at the door is apt to groan and say to herself, “Oh, dear! I 
wonder what Mamie’s up to now!’’ Often the teacher comes 
after school just when the mother is starting her preparations 
for dinner and is compelled by circumstances to be polite, while 
inwardly she wonders if the cauliflower is being burned to a 
crisp. The more militant mother takes the attitude that her 
home is her castle and that the teacher should come only upon 
invitation, like any other guest. Actually, this idea is the clue 
to the solution of the problem. Forcing a visit upon an un- 
willing hostess merely intensifies the parent’s distrust of the 
school. Let the school act as host to the mothers until de- 
sirable community relationships are established and then 
invitations to visit the home will follow in due course. The 
fatal error in all this is to misunderstand the purpose of the 
school visit. Emphatically it is not to discuss the child’s 
progress in school. The call is a social call, not a business call, 
and its sole justification is to allow mother and teacher to 
know each other as human beings, not to emphasize the fact 

* A fuller discussion of forms of home reports may be found in Robert Hill 
Lane, The Progressive Elementary School (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1938), chap. XI. 
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that one is a teacher, the other a parent. When it becomes 
necessar\- to discuss a child’s problem the parent may go to the 
school "on business.” or she may invite the teacher or principal 
to the home ” on business” and settle the mattw in a buaness- 
like way. The teacher who -visits the home and enacts the r®e 
of a social worker viating a family on relief, gazing curiotidy 
around her ail the while and asking embairassmg personal 
questions, can do an infinite amount of damage to desirable 
school-home amiu'. 

The machinerv* of school organization should be set iq> so 
as to make parents active participants in sdiool afiaim as far 
as circumstances permit. There are many odd jobs around 
the school which mothers can handle effectively; helpii^ in the 
cafeteria, caring for the repair (rf library books, or decorating 
tables in the lunch room. Fathers usually like to asast, and 
manv a school is richer in equipmoit because fadi«s have 
made bookcases, work-tables, sandboxes, and other necessary 
paraphernalia for effectivTe group living. WTiy not capitafize 
on the human resources in the commimity? 

Another phase of this problem is the recognition of special 
talents possessed by parents. This has been toi^ upon 
in a preceding paragraph as a source for the enrichment of 
school meetings, but it can be e.xtended to bring into the dass- 
room the man or woman who out of his experience can widen 
the horizons of the children. Why is it that so many teachers 
feel that the educativre process can be carried on only by the 
professional ? “ Miss Jones, wouldn’t it be nice to invite Mr. 

\nder^n tomorrow afternoon to tell our class about the 
he has finished in the public library?” “Oh. d^. I have just 
finishe\i planning my arithmetic for that time! 


One of the major items on the elementary school program is 
the making of as complete and accurate inventory 
r.iiv res-.mrces as possible. The problem here cona^ of ^ 
parts first. What is the community? and. How can the sdwol 

best utilize its resources? 
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1. What is the Community? The White House Conference ‘ 
has this to say: 

The basic needs of the child, security and an opportunity to de- 
velop can never be fully satisfied by his own home, his school, his 
church, or industry. He needs group life, widening interests: he 
craves the adventure and the opportunities to act as an independent 
human being which are to be found in what we call the community. 
All children, privileged and underprivileged, take what the com- 
munity has to offer. Adults make the community what it is. 

An excellent discussion on certain aspects of community 
Ufe may be found in the Thirteenth Yearbook of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education Association.* 
In Chapter V, “Plans for an Improved Social Life," J. B. Ed- 
monson points out some factors which militate against the 
effectiveness of the community as a social agency, such as the 
conflicts of warring groups within the community, conflicts 
over the school system, over the desirability of the presence of 
racial or national minorities, over religion, over politics, over 
economic theories. The community disperses its energies in 
profitless quarrels instead of attempting to channel these 
energies into constructive action for community welfare. In 
small towns, a disproportionate number of women and of aged 
people who are not in sympathy with the needs and interests 
of youth constitutes a barrier to community effort. 

Edmonson inquires as to what people want of their com- 
munity. His list is adapted freely as follows: 

(а) Protection of life and property 

(б) Opportunity for personal development, pleasure, ana recreation 

(c) The chance to earn a good living under favorable conditions of 
work 

(d) Conditions favorable to the health, happiness, and well-being of 
the entire family 

(e) A friendly, optimistic, constructive, co-operative community 
spirit 

' The Delinquent Child, at p. 193, White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection (New York: Century Company, 1932). 

* Washington, D.C., 1935. 
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Reference is made to a Community Appraisal Card *■ {ne* 
pared by a committee of the Michigan Congress of Parents and 
Mothers and re\‘ised in 1933 by Edmonson and Fisher. This 
card \^'ill be helpful to any school which is seeking to detomine 
the qualin- of its community life. It lists ten requirements 
characteristic of the community which is able to qualify with 
a high score: 

(o) A marked degree of civic unity and community pride. 

(b) Reasonably good opportimities for honest and industri- 
ous parents to maintain a comfortable standard <rf living for 
themselves and their children. 

(c) Adequate facilities for wholesome phyacal and social 
recreation for children and sdults. 

(d) Emphasis on the importance and value <rf the rehning 
influence of good music, lectures, entertainments, and boo^ 

(e) Emphasis on the health and phj'sical well-being of chil- 


dren, 

( f) Liberal financial and moral support of the sdiools. 

(g) Emphasis on a high standard of eflBdency in Ae schools. 

(h) Churches which take active part in the religious educa- 
tion of children and young people. ^ ^ 

( 7) Participation of the finest people in the commumty m 
community affairs, and the maint^ance of high standards of 
personal conduct among such participants. 

fj^ Generous support of effective character-buildmg com- 
munity organizations and ^encies. 

ThrConmuniiy Appraisal Card effectively amplifies each of 
the above items in a series of thought-provoking qu^OTS 
which will add greatly to the value of the school s mvesdgation 


of community conditions. U 

To sum up this brief discussion of the questiOT. Wto 
the Community? ’ it should be pointed out that th^ 
a.p«ts of rommunin- life which demand attendo n, ^ 
whW are ob™na. and a third whiA ia of«. negUcted. 

Extrnion Di>-isk.r. of the UnhTrs.t>- of .Michigan. Ann Arfior. MKaupw 
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The Foufieenth Yeafbook of the Department of Superintendence 
expresses this most adequately: 

In brief, then, the communin’ is not limited to tne bricks, stones, 
mud, and elements out of which its physical manifestations are 
constructed. Nor is it limited to the people who live in the pu- 
graphical area and who perform more or less useful s<xial serv ices. 
The community includes a third aspect, the climate of opinion, 
individual aims, and social purposes which guide and motivate the 
lives of citizens. If, then, pupils are to hat e genuine understand- 
ing of their environment, they must be given the opportunity tt> 
examine and to evaluate the intangible processes of group life as 
well as the tangible social machinery- and institutions.' 

The authors suggest a three-fold approach to the problem : 
(a) listing of community resources by individual teachers, 
checked and enriched by a committee of teachers: (b) making 
a community survey by a committee of pupils under adult 
supervision and guidance; and (c) seeking the aid of a commit- 
tee of laymen which can conduct a community survey in co- 
c^ration with a committee of teachers. Two books which 
have aroused the interest of Americans in the sociological 
survey are the imposing volumes by Robert S. and Helen M. 
Lynd: Middletovm,^ a survey of a typical American city, pub- 
lished in 1929, and its successor, MiddleUnvn in Transition* 
published in 1937. 

The chapter titles in Middletown are comprised in the fol- 
lowing sequence: Getting a Living, Making a Home, Training 
the Young, Using Leisure, Engaging in Religious Practices, 
Engaging in Community Acti\’ities. Additional points of 
view found in Middletown in Transition are Caring for the 
Unable During the Depression, The Machinery of Govern- 
ment, Getting Information (the press), Keeping Healthy, The 
Middletown Spirit. Elementary school people, w ho are seri- 
ously considering community relationships, will find an im- 
mense amount of rich material in these volumes. 

* From the chapter “The Utilization of Community Resources” in The 
Social Studies Curriculum, Fourteenth Yearbook, p. 249 . 

* New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
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Many excellent books \\Titten for elementary school children 
discuss communin' relationships most effectively. For ex- 
ample, Centerville, by Hanna, Anderson, and Gray, uses a 
technique which has made Centerville ^ a juvenile Middldovm, 
and which can be easily adapted to any American community. 
A later book in the same series. Ten Communities,* analyzes 
community life in ten x^erican cities and tov^ms in a manner 
likely to prove helpful and interesting to fifth and sixth grade 
children. The Community Life Series,* edited by L. Thomas 
Hopkins and Lorraine Sherer, includes five books: Jimmy the 
Grocer yman. To Market We Go, and Dean and Don at the Dairy, 
all by Jane Miller, t(^ether with Here Comes the Postman and 
Pets are Fun, by Dorothea Park. These books are justly 
popular with children and teachers interested in studying 
common aspects of community life. Other titles will be found 
at the end of the present chapter. 

2. How Can the School Best Utilise Community Resources? 

(c) The Curriculum. In school systems in which curriculum 
re\ision has taken place in consonance with modem theories 
of education, certain units or interests fields or areas are si^- 
gested on several grade lev'els which deal directly wdth various 
aspects of community life. Such a sequence is found in the 
Santa Barbara (California) curriculum. 

Kindergarten, First Grade — adjustment to self, home, 
school, and neighborhood groups. 

Grade Two — adjustment to commumty. 

Grades Three and Four — continued adjustment to the c^ 
munity' w ith especial reference to historical and geographical 

backgrounds. _ 

It is impossible to cany' on the familiar units found in nearly 
all school svstems on transportation, communication, the 
postal service, and the Uke, without bringing in many ref^ 
ences to local neighborhood and community' life. It is assuin^ 
that the supervisory' force in such situations will provide 


« Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1938. 

• Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1934, 1935, 1936, 1936, and 1939. 
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classroom teachers with lists of available community resource^ 
and suggestions as to the best ways in which to use them. 
Supervisors and teachers will find it necessary to revise such 
data occasionally because the community is a li\ ing organism 
which is continually changing. Modem supplemental readers 
such as those referred to in preceding paragraphs will prove 
invaluable in clarifying children’s concepts of community life, 
while visual aids of all kinds illustrating phases of community 
life are part of the equipment of the modem classroom. 

(b) Trips, excursions, visits. All three terms are in use and 
in actual practice appear to be interchangeable. They repre- 
sent the modem trend in elementary schools to give the chil- 
dren firsthand acquaintance with local industries, business 
houses, museums, art galleries, airports, and other sources of 
information likely to attract the interest of children. The 
techniques followed comprise three items; (a) the conference 
before the excursion takes place, at which children and teacher 
list the things which they wish to see, the information they 
desire to obtain, and the social conventions to be observed 
throughout the visit (to be orderly on the school bus, to listen 
attentively to the guide, to keep together in a group); (b) the 
actual visit; and (c) the post-visit conference to exchange 
experiences and clarify meanings. The Fourteenth Yearbook 
classifies community contacts of this kind under three heads, 
observational, participatory, and contributory. 

Observational — The pupils are cast in the role of more or less 
passive listeners and observers. Most excursions are of this nature 
where the pupils are guided, for example, through a factory, a 
botanical garden, a zoo, a dairy or a firehouse.' 

Participatory — A common example is the utilization of the 
public library. Pupils do not simply discuss the value of a lil)rar\ 
to the community, or content themselves with an observation.il 
trip, but they actually use the library much as do adult citizens, 
In other words, the pupils use the information and the experiences 
obtained from the community contact to increase the effectiveness 
and richness of their participation in local life.’ 

• Fourteenth Yearbook, p. 255 . « Ibid., p. 261 . 
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Con IRIBCT08Y — The contributory type of cmninunity contact 
differs essentially in two particulars from the observational 
partidpatory n-pes pre\-iously described. In the first place, the 
contributor>" t>'pe is what its name indicates, a definite contribu- 
tion or addition by the pupils to their environment. In the second 
place, the oontributoiy n-pe has no theoretical limits as to the 
amount of originalit>’ and creati\oness which may be put into it 
by the students. For example, i social studies Hass m^ht survey 
the recreational opportunities of a district, prepare plans and mod- 
els to show how conditions might be improved, submit these plans 
to local go\'ernmental officials, and then help to arouse public 
opinion in support of the project.* 

Interesting examples of each type of community ccmtact 
will be found in the Fourteenth Yearbook (pp. 255-74), and will 
repay careful study and analysis. 

.•\ new mo\-ement in public education whicJi is very old in- 
deed in European countries is the long-distance trip whidi 
involves the absence of the children concerned from school 
and home for a period extending from a day or so to several 
weeks. During the World’s Fair summers of 1939 and 1940, 
thousands of children Nnsited both the New York and the San 
Francisco World’s Fairs as part of the r^plar school program. 
This is a tendency to be encouraged, and the unqualified suc- 
cess of these longer excursions should encourage the timid 
educator and the timorous Board of Education to take heart. 
Some sensible, practical suggestions on the subject will be 
found in the Fourteenth Yearbook on (>age 277. 

.\n e.xcellent reference for elementary school people in- 
terested in excursions is the chapter by Fanme W. Dunn 
“The En\ironment as a Primary' Source of Materials of In- 
struction,’’ * in the Eighth Yearbook. Miss Dunn sums up the 
possibilities N-ery neatly: 

These resources include opportunities to observe the materi^ 
and process of nature, to re-li>-e the past through contact with his- 


• FawrUmlk Yearbook, p. 266. 

• Eithtk Ytarbook: MaUrials of Imstnution. Departni«t of ^f**^.*^ 

Director, of In«ructioo. National Eduati^ 

Bureau of Publicatiooa, Teacher, College. Columbia University, 1935). p. 26. 
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torical remains, to gain accurate evidence of the influence of earth 
factors on human Uving, to see the agenaes and institutions of 
society in action and even to participate to some degree in the 
control of nature and society. 

One of the potential weaknesses in all school excursions is 
the failure to capitalize fully on the trip through an inadequate 
follow-up in the classroom. Probably no elementary school 
does a better job in this respect than Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University'. Very meticulous accounts of 
numerous school excursions and what happened subsequently 
will be found in the several volumes of the Lincoln School 
Curriculum Studies, edited by L. Thomas Hopkins and Paul 
H anna » For the conv'enience of the reader the following list 
is offered: 

First Grade — A First Grade at Work (Lula E. W right, 1932) 
Second Grade — Carrying the Mail (Avah W. Hughes, 1933) 
Third Grade — Indian Life and the Dutch Colonial Settle- 
ment (Katharine L. Keelor and Mayme A. Sweet, 1931) 
Fourth Grade — Adventuring with Toys (Jessie B. Eakright 
and Bess M. Young, 1933). Note the techniques developed in 
Chapter III, “The Group Explores Farther Afield.” — Millions 
of Years in a Winter (Edna Bridge Leining, 1935) 

Sixth Grade — Ships and Navigation (Tompsie Baxter and 
Bess M. Young, 1933). Chapter V — “Excursions ” is excellent. 
— Children and Architecture (Emily Ann Barnes and Bess M. 
Young, 1932) 

(c) A powerful agency in maintaining adequate community 
contacts with the school is the school publication, which may 
range all the way from a mimeographed “Newspaper” pro- 
duced by a classroom group to the costly and handsomely 
illustrated brochure such as the New York City Board of 
Education’s All the Children, and Los Angeles’ Your Children 
and Their Schools. There is no more effective way of establish- 
ing and maintaining satisfactory' relations wth the home than 

‘ New York: Bureau of Publicatioos, Teacb^ College, Columbia Uni- 
veisifv 
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by a school newspaper or magazine in which children, teachers, 
and parents co-operate. The most common fault of such a 
publication lies in diffuse and unorganized content. The 
editor, whether a child or a teacher, usually lacks the experi- 
ence which would enable him to set up a series of departments 
under which his materials may be effectively organized. Oc- 
casionally. one finds a school magazine which shows exidence 
of careful planning. Its major departments are: (a) General 
School News; ib) Sports; (r) Special Events; (d) Current Units 
of Work; (e) Trips and Excursions; (f) Local Community New^s; 
and (g) School and Horae Organizations. There seems to be 
no justification for the common practice of allowing space for 
reports from each classroom. It is not likely to he a matter of 
interest to anyone to learn that “ Room 10 is stud>ing ants.” 

Another form of school publication which is becoming in- 
creasingly popular is the “occasional report” which appears 
to occupy a position somewhere between the standard school 
magazine and a board of education brochure. An excellent 
example of this tt’pe is A School for the World of Tomorrow 
“The Stoty of Li\ing and Learning in Lincoln School” * (Ele- 
mentary Di\-ision). This delightful booklet steers very skill- 
fully betT^een the Scylla of high-brow, academic language 
which is baffling to the average citizen, and the Charybdis of 
over-simplification which is an insult to the intelligence of the 
ci^ilized adult. Organization, style, page-size, type, and il- 
lustrations set standards for future publications of this kind. 

Even a booklet of information can be made attractive. 
The Minneapolis Public Schools publish The Approach to 
School, a booklet of information to parents about to send their 
children to kindergarten. This type of publicity deserves 

commendation. ... 

Why are course-of-study publications so forbidding m ap- 
pearance and so desiccated in content? There is an increasing 
tendency on the part of intelligent citizens to inform them- 

■ New York: Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1939. 
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selves about local school curricula, and it speaks volumes for 
their earnestness of purpose that they plow religiously through 
such unlovely material. This condition can and will be 
changed as the schools come closer in contact with the com- 
munity. A pioneer in this respect is the primary course of 
study for the elementary schools of Los Angeles County, 
California. No one would ever suspect by looking at the 
cover that this is our old friend, the course of study, in modern 
dress. It is a large, handsomely bound, and beautifully il- 
lustrated volume bearing the intriguing title Their First Years 
in School.^ Such a publication succeeds admirably in arousing 
and maintaining the confidence of the people in our schools. 

Another fine example of good publicity along this line is 
Living Today — Learning for Tomorrow, a course in the social 
studies, published by the Seattle Public Schools. Well ar- 
ranged, simply told, and beautifully illustrated, this publica- 
tion will build excellent home-school relationships. 

An interesting phase of community development has 
evolved out of the joint efforts of parents and teachers to bring 
about an improvement in school architecture based upon a 
functional approach to the problem, using “functional” in its 
literal sense as adapted to the comfort and convenience of the 
children who spend a large part of the daylight hours in school. 
That we have a long way to go in this respect is indicated by 
William Lescaze, the well-known architect : 

Since the word “modern" has been so often misused, I must 
hasten to say that by modern architecture, I mean something 
which, with one exception near Los Angeles, we have not yet seen 
in our public school buildings. There is not at this moment one 
single, really modem, public school building in the United States.' 

It appears to be axiomatic at the present time that both the 
parents who foot the bill for a new school building and send 

' Los Angeles, California: County Board of Education, 1939. 

*Wlliam Lescaa, "The Functional Approach to School Planning," 
Arckitectural Record, June, 1936. ^ 
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their children to it, and the teachers who teach in it, should 
have something to say about the site, the building, and the 
accompan\ing equipment. It is only within the last decade 
that a new conception of the elementary school plant has come 
to be accepted by progressive school people, that a school plant 
should be de\ised for the comfort ^d convenience of children. 
School buildings for decades have been designed for almost 
any reason other than that gi\en in the preceding sentence: 
to please the local civic authorities, to impress visitors, to help 
float a dubious real estate project, to surpass the achievement 
of a ris-al city. As a result we are hard put to it to find any- 
where in .\merica a school building designed primarily for the 
sake of the children. We find imposing exteriors and dingy 
interiors. We find Queen Anne fronts and Mary Ann rears. 
We find school buildings alongside crowded traffic arteriw 
where noise and gasoline fumes make life miserable for chil- 
dren. We find the combination of a very large building and a 
verx’ tiny vard. We find a school auditorium hidden behind 
the main building so that access to it from the street is difficult 
We find classrooms so small that fortv’ children fill them so as 


to leave little a\-ailable floor space. 

From the standpoint of functional architecture, it is highly 
essential that classrooms should be designed with one primaty 
end in N-iew, the comfort and con%-enience of the children. In 
the modem school, which calls for the pro%ision of m^y de- 
sirable experiences tor children, it is imperame 
have sufficient room in which to carrx- on their work. The 
organic parts of a modem elementao' classroom are aa 


A. Tht classtxtn pr<iptr. .Minimum wndtK 23 
mum length. 38 feet. A blackboard should be pl^ o 
front wall, bulletin or display boards on side and rem w^s. 
The modem elementary program does not require 
Ixiard space. Built-in equipment - bookcases. ^ g. 

_ is noradrisable. as movable furmture '* , . 

B n trertrtenn This will obviously be the width of tht 
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classroom and not less than sLx feet in depth. It should be 
provided with a sink, shelving, and a cupboard. 

C. The cloakro<m. This also will be the width of the class- 
room and not less than three feet in depth. It should include 
rods and coat hangers for the children, sheUing. and a coat 
closet for the teacher’s use. An alternative plan is to pro^■ide 
steel lockers for storage in the adjoining hall. These should 
be recessed in the wall. 

D. The exterior vxdl. This is a most vital spot in designing 
a functional school building. The conventional idea of an 
exterior schoolroom wall is that it shuts the children in from 
the outside world. The functional idea is to make it merely a 
“veil” or a “curtain” or a “skin” (to use the functionalist 
terms) to allow instant access to the outside. In all but very- 
cold climates there wdll be many day's w hen it will be delightful 
to extend the classroom outward into fresh air and bright 
sunlight. This is being done in a variety’ of way's : by steel -and - 
glass frames which raise upw’ard toward the ceiling, by French 
doors, or by sliding glass doors. Each method has its merits 
and defects. 

E. The terrace. Immediately outside the exterior wall 
should extend a terrace nearly as long as the classroom and at 
least twelve feet wide. This terrace serves as an outdoor 
workroom in good weather. This terrace should lead by' one or 
two steps to a grass plot where children can play or work as 
desired. Since each classroom has its terrace, the three- or 
four-foot space between terraces should be planted to quick- 
growing shrubs to ensure a degree of privacy. .A \-ariation of 
the terrace idea is to recess the outside wall six or eight feet to 
aUow for partial roof covering the terrace. In very warm 
climates w’here bright sunlight is common it is wise to cover 
the terrace with awnings, securely fixed to steel rods, or to 
employ canvas curtains which can be easily rolled up. A third 
method, the least satisfactory', is to use large beach umbrellas 
fixed to sockets bored in the terrace floor. 

Classroom lighting should be controlled by photoelectric 
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cells and the temperature, by thennostau. Lamp* should be 
run in relays. .\11 furniture should be of the movable type, 
preferably of tubular-steel construction. Cdlings should be 
acoustically treated to c>b\nate unnecessary- noise. Claas- 
rconns should provide facilities for both silent and talking 
pictures. Color should be used in classroom «aiis to increase 
light, provide for variety, and to lessen eye strain. All claw- 
room fl'Xirs should lie covered ^ith linoleum. 

In the quotation from William Lescaze. there was a reference 
to a school "near Los .\ngeles” which e.xempli6es modem 
architecture as Lescaze defines the term. This elementary 
school is located in the city of Bell, a suburb of Los Angele*, 
and was built by the distinguished architect. Richard J. 
Neutra. Examination of Plate I shows that the school is 


built on the L-plan with an open corridor on the inner side. 
The construction is wood and steel lath co\'ered with stucco. 
Plate 2 indicates ventilation by small windows set close to the 
ceiling of the classroom. Plate 3 shows the exterior side of the 
L-shaped building. The front erf the classroom is recessed to 
afford partial coverage by the roof, supplemented by a heav-y 
canN-as curtain. Outside the building line is a gras^ot which 
will be separated from its naghbors when the shrubbery is full 
grown. The e.xterior classroom wall is made fiexiWe by a 
sliding glass door. Plate 4 indicates the exterior of the kinder- 
garten which occupies the short arm of the L. There are tw 
defects in the building from the standpoint of the tearAcrs: tte 
outside terrace is too narrow and should be extended 
for at least six feet beyond the line of the buiWmg. and the 
inside ventilating t^indows should be hooded to prevT^ ex- 
cessive light on bright days. Classrooms are shown in PUt« 


5-10 inclusive and Plates 17 and 18. 

A final word about the minimum essentials to be 
whenever a community proposes to erect a school ui g. 
Firn cf all, let the enterprise be a real community enterprise 
in which parents, teachers, and architect work toge^er ^ 
ooeratively for the welfare of the children to be housed in the 
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new school. Second, list the functions or uses to whi J the 
school is to be put and provide adequately for each. Third, 
keep the building as simple as possible, avoid excess ornamenta- 
tion and useless landscaping, and spend the money thus saved 
on equipment and supplies. Fourth, allow ample space for 
classrooms and halls and avoid built-in features which consume 
space needlessly. Fifth, if funds are available, provide for 
recessed lockers in the halls to eliminate unsightly and unusable 
cloakrooms. Sixth (which really includes all the foregoing 
hints), allow nothing in the school plant which is not con- 
stantly usable or functional. Let the slogan be: Thousands 
for use and not one cent for show! 

Notes on Chapter Two 

1. Yeager, William A., Home-School-Community Relations. Pitts- 
burgh: University of Pittsburgh, 1939. This imposing volume covers 
the entire field and is invaluable as a reference book on the subject. 

2. Bain, Winifred E., Parents Look at Modern Education. New.- 
York : D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935. comprehensive study of 
the modem school from the standpoint of father and mother. Invalu- 
able for material with parents’ study and conference groups. Required 
reading. 

3. Hart, Joseph K., A Social Interpretation of Education. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1929. The standard work on the 
social setting in which the schools operate. Indispensable to the stu- 
doit of community life. 

4. Hockett, John A., and E. W. Jacobsen, Modem Practices in the 
Elementary School. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1938. Chapter V, 
“Making the Most of the Environment," is a comprehensive and satis- 
factory chapter. 

5. If your public or university library has back files of Propessioe 
Education, there is a mine of rich material in the quarterly number for 
April-June, 1927: “Some Comments on Environment" by Edward 
Yeomans; “Come Let Us Live with Our Children ” by Queen Coonle>’; 
“The Cooperative Planning of a School” by Katharine Taylor; "New 
Schools for Old” by Rose Knox; "A Child's Size World" by .Margaret 
Pollitzer; “Making Environment Meaningful" by Caroline Pratt. 
Excellent photographic illustrations. Here you will find ideas to bring 
before your parents’ conference groups. 
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6. PropessKC Education for Februarj’’, 1938, is devoted to commu- 
nity resources; for March, 1938, to regional resources; and for March, 
1939, to natural resources. These numbers ■R-ill suggest to the upper 
school teacher desirable and interesting leads to communit\' studies. 

7. There is an excellent section, "Making Use of Community Re- 
sources," in the Eighteenth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary 
Principals, Enriching the Curriculum lor the Elementary School Child. 
Washington, D.C.; National Education Association, 1939. Especial 
attention is called to “A Fourth-Grade Excursion to Another City,” 
pp. 481-88. \ good bibliography appears on page 505. 

8. Fincher. Ernest B., R. E. Fraser, and William G. Kimmel, 
Democracy At IlVri (Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1939), has as 
its subtitle Living in .4merican Communities. This can be used ef- 
fecti\’ely as a reference book in the upper elementaiy' grades and as a 
text in secondary schools. The clementaiy' teacher about to embark 
with her class on a surs ey of community resources will find many excd- 
lent suggestions in this. 

9. do Bank Street, vol. I, no. 8, May, 1935. This magazine is the 
house organ of the Harriet Johnson Nursery School and the Cooperative 
School for Student Teachers. In this number is an account of an ex- 
tended excursion to West Virginia by student teachers under the di- 
rection of Lucx- Sprague Mitchell: it is described by two of the students. 
Miss Elizabeth Walther and Miss Elsa Ueland. Worth reading as 
indicative of the technique used by adults on excursions. 

10. dp Bank Street, vol. II. no. 3, December, 1935. This number 
contains two programs for the seven-year-olds which are worthy of 
study, especially the second which involves the environment of the city 


school child. 

1 1. Know Your Modern Elementary School. Leaflet no. 52. Wash- 
ington. D.C.; Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 1939. 
This CTcellent twenty-two page statement will be found exceedingly 
helpful for use in parents' group conferences. Price, five cents, 

12. Goodykoonfz. Bess. Elementary Education — Is ll AU Se^f 
(Special reprint from Sihool Li/r.) Washington, D.C.. Unit tates 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education, May, 1939, A short 
list of unsolved problems in elementan^ education. Good material for 
discussion in parents' classes and conferences. 

13. The Fourteenth Yearbook. Department of Supenntendence, JIu 
^ial Studies Curriculum. Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association. 1936. Chapter XI. "The Utilization of Commumty 


Resources.*’ 

14. Murrav, Josephine, 
Oiiidrrns pro^a^ns. New 


and Effie G. Bathurst, Creatioe Ways for 
York: Sih’er, Burdett and Company, 1938. 
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An excellent manual for teachers on the use of the school auditorium. 
There is no better meeting place for parents, children, and teachers than 

at a functional school program. v- -i- i 

15. Clapp, Elsie R., Community Schools in Action. New ^ork; 
Viking Press, 1939. “A case study of two experimental rural schools m 
their relations with the community.” The two schools referred to 
are in Kentucky and West Virginia. Required reading. 

16. Engelhard!, Dr. N. L., “ Elementary’ Public School Design,” 
Architectural Record, February, 1939, pp. 87-122. Subtitles; (a) Cur- 
rent Trends, (6) Nursery Schools, (c) Kindergarten-Primar>-, (d) Up- 
per Elementary. Floor plans and excellent illustrations add materially 
to the text Dr. Engelhard! is from Columbia. 

17. Haskell, Douglas, ‘‘The Modern Nursen- School,” ArchiUctural 
Record, March, 1938, pp. 84-100. Excellent illustrations and helpful 
floor plans accompany the text 

18. Write the Harriet Johnson Nursery School, 69 Bank Street, New 
York City, for these publications: 

(a) Eguipment jor Two-year -old Children 

(b) Equipment for Three-year-old Children 

(c) Equipment for Four-year-old Children 

(d) Eguipment for Five-year-old Children 

Persons interested in developing nursery schools and kindergartens 
will welcome these carefully worked out lists. 

19. The School Auditorium as a Theater, Bulletin, 1939, no. 4. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Department of the Interior, Office of Education. This 
indicates many ways of using the auditorium, as well as standards for 
construction. If your elementar>’ school has an auditorium or is about 
to build one, note the minimum requirements stated for the stage, which 
is usually the weak spot in auditorium construction. 

20. Stoddard, George D., ‘‘What of the Nursery School?” Pro- 
gressive Education, October, 1937, is a good introduction to the subject; 
excellent illustrations. Discuss this with your P.T.A. and other par- 
ents’ groups. 

21. Bom, Esther, The Nrw Architecture in Mexico. New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co., 1937. First of all, this book is a rude jolt to those 
Americans who think Mexico is inhabited exclusively by peasants who 
spend their entire time amusing the tourists. Read the first twenty- 
one pages Md end an illusion. From the standpoint of functional 
school architecture, Me.xico is in general far ahead of the United States, 
and the photographs of Mexico’s new schools on pp. 22-29, 30-32, will 
repay careful study. A supplemental section on painting and sculpture 
will be found at the end of the book. 

22. Progressive Education for .April, 1938, has several good articles on 
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school architecture: Steward Wa^er, "School Buildings, Arthurdale, 
West Virginia*’: Richard J. Xeutra, "New Elementary' Schools for 
America”: William Lescaze, ‘'Modern Buildings for Modem Educa- 
tion.” From these the reader may formulate some general principles 
which whil be useful in any building program in which the teacher may 
be involved. 

23. Refei'ence has been made in this chapter to CenkrnUt and Ten 
Cammuni:ie: as examples of school textbooks on American community 
life. .-Vmong other available titles are: 

Rugg. Harold Ordway, and Louise Krueger, Xaiure Peoples, 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1936. 

Rugs. Harold Ordway. and Louise Krueger, Communities of Men. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1936. 

Bruner. Herbert Bascom. and C. M. Smith, Social Studies. Chi- 
cago: Charles E. Merrill Company. Book I (1936); Book II 
(1937;-: Bock III (1938). 

24. Baruch. Dorothy, Parent and Children Go to School Chicago: 
Scott. Foresman and Company, 1939. " Delightful first-hand accounts 
through anecdotes, diaries, and case histories of the daily acti^dties of 
children, parents, and teachers learning together. 

25 Gruenb^enr. Sidonie M., IT the Pareyits. New \ork. Harp^er 
and Brothers. 1939. Aw^arded the Parents^ Magazine book medal for 
1939 as the outstanding book on parent educafnn. 
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OrganixiTig the School for 
Effective Learning 


A. The Mechanics of Grouping 

One of the school problems which closely concerns the 
elementary teacher is the problem of grouping, the classifica- 
tion of pupils into instructional groups. Obuously, the basis 
of such grouping is the recognition of the fact that children 
vary greatly in native ability, in environmental backgrounds, 
and in the depth and variety of experience. Modern society is 
stratified in social and economic classes because of these dif- 
ferences and no adequate educational plan can fail to make 
provision for them. A veiy interesting series of pen pictures 
of three t>'pes of persons, bright, average, and slow, adapted 
from the Thirty-Fifth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education,' is presented on page 74 in tabular 
form. 

The average teacher is likely to be unduly impressed by the 
factor of native intelligence, especially as revealed to her 
through intelligence tests. Two qualifications should be 
borne in mind as the teacher considers the intelligence of her 
pupils. First, it is not at all certain that an intelligence test 
actually measures intelligence. Probably it measures only the 

• Part One, The Grouping of Pupils (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Company, 1936). This, and all other references in this chapter 
to the Yearbools of the Natiooal Society for the Study of Education, are 
quoted by permission of the Society. 



Table I\’. Pebsokal Chabacteristics ok Three Levels 



A Slow Person j An Average Person | A Bright Person 

Leams to walk 

later than 12 months 

at 12 months j 

before 12 months 

Leams to talk 

later than 15 months 

at 15 months 

before 15 months 

Begins 1st grade j 

at 6 years 

at 6 years 

at 6 years 

Has to repeat 

two half-years 
(1-2. 5-6) 

one half-year 

none; regarded 
as lazy 

High school 

junior high school 
and 1st year of sen- 
ior high 

graduates 

graduates 

College 

none 

freshman year 
only 

graduates (or 
from terhniral 
school) 

Job 

unsldlled or semi- 
skilled worker, em- 
ployment variable 

skilled mechanic 
or clerical work- 
er or proprietor 
of sm^ business 

profesrional 
or executive; 
advancement 
rapid 

Annual income 

Below $2000 

About $2000 

$3000 and over 

Recognition 

Slight and from 

groups; easily 
led by others 

leader of small 
groups in neigh- 
borhood, chundr, 
and politics 

generous, from 
important local 
groups; posribly 
state and na- 
tional groups 

Reads 

funnies and ads in 
newspapers 

local newspa- 
pers, maga- 
zines, firaon 
books of adven- 
ture 

widely 

Recreations 

cheap monies 

watching ath- 
letic evMits 

active partici- 
pant along 
many lines 


number and quality of experiences which the child ^ 
as compared mxh the experiences upon which the test is ba^ 
A child B-ith average native ability and an exceedingly limited 
environmental and social background is apt to score low ot an 
intelligence test and win the dubious distinction of b^g 
"dumb” or "backward" or "retarded.” Second, leadership 
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in the modem world seems to depend on a great variety of 
factors, of which intelligence is only one.' 

The classroom teacher needs to be realistic in her attitude 
toward individual differences in her children and should not 
sentimentalize over the fact that not all her geese can become 
swans. Contrariwise, she should have a cheerful and opti- 
mistic spirit toward her slow children, should help them to 
realize themselves to the utmost limit of their powers, and 
should refuse to maintain a discouraged and defeatist attitude 
toward her underprivileged boys and girls. Her particular 
danger will be that in her efforts to do her duty she will give 
undue attention to the slow child and neglect the bright child 
who has real capacities for leadership. It will be well for her 
to read Albert Jay Nock, The Theory oj Education in the United 
States,* in order to help her see all around her problems. She 
will appreciate Nock’s conception of intelligence as opposed 
to the popular idea of “pert and ignorant cleverness that 
current vulgar usage has associated with the word.” 

The person of intelligence is the one who always tends to “see 
things as the>' are,” the one who never permits his view of them to 
be directed by convention, by the hope of advantage, or by an 
irrational and arbitrarv’ authoritarianism. He allows the current 
of his consciousness to flow in perfect freedom over any object that 
may be presented to it, uncontrolled by prejudice, prepossession or 
formula; and thus we may say that there are certain integrities at 
the root of intelligence which give it somewhat the aspect of a 
moral as well as an intellectual attribute.^ 

Another preliminary consideration for the teacher is the 
type of administration in the system under which she works. 
Unless that administration is free, flexible, and unhampered 
by routine and tradition, any system of grouping to which she 
is exposed is apt to be unsuccessful. 

The school district organization, the teacher-classroom plan 
acceptable in a school, the school plant, and the administrative 

* Thirty-Fifth Yearbook, p. 17. 

* New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1932. 

» Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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units devised for the schools are among the factors that are de- 
terminants of procedure in pupil classihcation. Unless the prob- 
lems relating to these and to other correspondingly important 
aspects of school administration are adequately solved, corrective 
and remedial devices that are introduced to make it possible for 
the schoob to serve pupil needs better will fail or become inef- 
fectual because of their cost.* 

Since the classroom teacher has become increasingly more 
articulate and important through the organization to which 
she belongs, she has the opportunity to bring forcibly the 
point of view stated above to reactionaty members of boards 
of education and to other school executives. 

final consideration which is ver>' important is that, 
stricdy speaking, there is no such thing as homc^eous 
grouping. Classes of children may be grouped on any given 
basis desired and on that basis and on that basis only be homo- 
geneous. but at the same time the group will be heterogeneous 
with respect to all the other possible bases of selection. For 
example, grouping on the basis of chronological age — ^ the 
sLx-vear olds in the first grade, all the sev'en-year-olds m the 
second grade, all the eight-year-olds in the third grade, and so 
on — results in homogeneity* with respect to chronol(^(^ ap. 
In each year-group, however, there will be great variations m 
intellectual abilitv and development, social adjustment, and 
emotional stability. The person who essays the delirate 
task of grouping children might as well make up his nund, first 
as last, that irrespective of the basis he selects, he will face a 
wide range of variation in all the other factors involved. ^ 
One of the most complete lists of possible bases for clas^3^g 
diildrtn may be found in a chapter by Turney in the Tl^ 
Fifth YMrbook.^ In somewhat shortened and simplified form 

it apfjears as follows; 

I. Physical Development 

1. Chronological .■Vge 

2. Physical Maturity* 

• Thirty- Fifth Yearbook, pp. 22-23. . „ 

» Chapter VI, “The Psj-cbological Basb of Grouping. 
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3. Physiological Maturity 

4. Health 

5. Height 

6. Weight 

7. Anatomical Age 

II. Intelligence 

1. Intelligence Test Results 

2. Teachers’ Ratings 

3. Probable Learning Rate (expectancy) 

III. Achievement 

1. Achievement Test Results 

2. Teachers’ Marks 

3. Rank in Class 

IV. Social Factors 

1. Social Age or Maturity 

2. Home Environment 

V. Special Abilities and Interests 

1. Prognostic or Placement Test Results 

2. Special Ability Tests (i.e., Music, etc.) 

VI. Special Disabilities 

1. Defective Vision 

2. Defective Hearing 

3. Physical Malformations (crippled, etc.) 

4. Speech Defects 

With this brief introduction, let us examine more closely 
some of the accepted methods of grouping children, bearing in 
mind three things: 

1. Children differ widely in abilities, capacities, environ- 
ment, experience, traits, attitudes, and in many other particu- 
lars. 

2. In the public school children must be taught in groups 
as an inevitable accompaniment to our American mass- 
education. 

3. Children should be grouped in the light of their individual 
differences so as to make learning as easy and effective as 
possible. 
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I. Grouping by Chronological Age 

This is the oldest and still most widely used method erf 
separating children into instructionai groups. It is based 
upon the idea that most children enter the two-year kinder- 
garten at the chronological (birthday) age of approximately 
four years: the one-year kindergairten at fi\’e years; the first 
grade at six; and that they progress steadily thereafter at the 
rate of one grade each year, completing the axth grade at the 
age of approximately ele\’en years and ten months so as to 
enter the junior high school at the age of twelve years. As we 
shall see shortly this is a theory which suffers many sea changes 
in actual practice. 


11. Grouping by Mental Age 

This method is amilar to the one outlined above except 
that mental age is substituted for jrfxy’acal or chronological ^ 
as a basis for grouping. Mental age is to be determined by 
means of intelligence tests, and as a consequence the homo- 
geneous factor of mental ability soon involves a host of hetero- 
geneous factors. For example, if all en^ts to the first grade 
are to have a mental age of seventy-^ months (6 years, 4 
months), the chUdren ^-ill vary in chronological ^ according 
to their se\-eral intelligence quotients. A dull child may h^ 
a chronological age of se\'en >'ears, a very dull (Md of aght 
years, and each possess a mental age of sev’enty-six months or 
thereabouts. Conversely, a ver>- bright child may haj^a 
mental age of se\'enty-six months and a birthday age o a e 
0 %'er five years. Differences in social, emotional, and other 
growth factors may complicate the matter still more. 


III. Grouping by Intelligence ^tients 

This U a combinatioa of (I) aad (II) abo«. It mvd« . 

primao- classification of a school on the basis ol chtonolopcJ 
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age and a secondary classification within the grade into bright, 
average, and dull children or X-Y-Z groups, by intelligence 
and achievement tests checked and modified by the judgment 
of teachers. 


IV. Grouping by Achievement 

The subject in which achievement is usually taken as a 
basis is reading, although in the middle and upper grades 
arithmetic and spelling achievement receive consideration. 
Classification on the basis of reading experience and ability is 
a method likely to appeal to the formal teacher, to whom 
reading is a prime consideration in the curriculum. That this 
method of grouping often ignores such other factors as soaal 
adjustment, emotional stability, and many other less obvious 
growth factors, is not always apparent to the teacher enam- 
oured of subject-matter. 

V. Grouping by Social Maturity ‘ 

This method is based on the idea that children grow in many 
directions and at various rates of growth — physically, in- 
tellectually, socially, and emotionally — and that segregation 
on the basis of social adjustment is likely to be accompanied 
by a close correlation in growth along other lines. To put it 
in another way, since the major end to be sought in the class- 
room is the organizing of a group of children likely to be 
capable of working and playing together happily and success- 
fully, and likely to possess many common interests and needs, 
soaal grouping will more probably reach this objective than 
classification on any other basis. Further, organizing a school 

‘ Pechstein Md Munn define social maturity as “that growth and devel- 
opment of the individual, conditioned by both internal and external factors, 
^ch enables him to adjust himself successfully to his fellow-men and to 
adapt bs feUow-men to himself.” The source of the quotation will be 
found in the bibliography at the end of this chanter. 
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on the basis of social maturity tends to make differences in 
other t^Tjes of grm^th of slight significance. 


VI. Grouping by Special Abilities and Disabilities 

Most modem school systems provide for the education of 
gifted children in special classes *as well as for the separate 
education of the physically handicapped, the deaf, the blind, 
the delinquent, and the intellectually subnormal children. 
Since these classes do not directly concern the regular class- 
room teacher it is not conadered necessary to discuss them 
here. 


Since this book presents a rather definite point of view or 
predisposition toward the problem of clasafication of school 
children, the argument for grouping on the basis of sodal 
maturity is presented somewhat fully in the following para- 
graphs. 

It may be well to adapt an indirect approach by <^mg 
attention to the fact that American elementary education is 
facing an administrative revolution in that the graded system 
with which American education has been faimUar for nearly 
one hundred >'ears is likely to be greatly modified in the n^ 
few years, if not abandoned entirely. One r^n is to Ae 
term "grade” itself has nearly lost its significance. O^g 
to the wide variation in chronological ages found in the middle 
and upper elementary school grades, a grade can no lon^ be 
identified as a homogeneous collection of se^-year-olds or 
nine-vear-olds. Again, since modem education has adapts 
the theor>’ and practice involved in reading readm^, a grade 
can no longer be identified as a definite stap m the de o^ 
„e„, or reading ability. Again in of ^ ^ 
and divergence in assigning teaching matenals to 4e 8^ 
grades a grade can no longer be reganied as the pto 
Eskimos or Indians are uught or long dims.™ B 
the children. Again, the practice of failmg or retardmg 
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children who do not accomplish what is laid down for them in 
the course of study, grade by grade, has nearly destroyed the 
traditional “six-year-olds in the first grade, eleven-year-olds in 
the sixth grade” idea. Finally, wide variation in nationalit\‘ 
and race, in economic opportunity and social status, makes a 
fourth grade in a certain location the blood-brother of a second 
grade in another and dissimilar setting, or of a sixth grade in a 
less favored situation. Engelhardt ‘ states this well: 

Grade groups in elementar)' schools comprise children of a wide 
range of ability and of achievement and frequently of chronological 
age. It is difficult indeed to define a grade if the definition were 
to be t^sed on typical practices found in elementaty schools. In 
many school s>'stems emphasis has been placed on practices that 
have resulted in eliminating over-ageness in schools, and grade 
groups include children of approximate!}’ like chronological age 
yet with noticeable differences in ability. Hence the term “grade ’ ' 
has lost its conventional meaning. 

And Reissner ' makes the same point: 

Most of the instruction before the advent of grading had favored 
mechanical memorization. In the graded school, with its expanded 
subject matter, this old fault was continued and became even more 
serious. Courses of study, graded textbooks, annual stunts to be 
mastered, passing grades, final e.xaminations — all these were 
parts of the machine into which the grade system had metamor- 
phosed. It is not too much to say that the defects of this school 
machine represent a latye part of the inadequacy of our public 
schools today. From the time of the complete setting up of the 
machine to the present, progressive educators have labored to sub- 
stitute for its mechanical operation a more creative learning, freer 
lining, and more vital growing e.\perience for children. 

It is apparent that one of the impending developments in 
American elementary education is the inclusion of the Nurser>’ 
School in the hierarchy of administrative units and the elimina- 
tion of separate and discrete units. The development of the 
Low'er School which includes children from the age of two years 
to eight years inclusive has grown apace in many localities. 

* Thirty-Fifth Yearbook, Part One, p, 27. 


* Ibid,, D. 34. 
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Since one of the foundation precepts of the new education is 
the insistence or the importance of the continuous growth of 
children, it is apparent that no mechanical obstructions such 
as grades can be longer tolerated. By organizing children 
into groups from the two-year level to the eight-year level and 
by making passage easy and flejdble from one group to the 
ne.vt as the child matures, it becomes possible to eliminate 
such terms as “nursery school,” “kindergarten," “first 
grade,” “second grade,” “third grade.” 

Engelhardt * speaks on this point: 

The movements under way that are slowly eliminating the kin- 
dergarten as a separate unit, adding the nursery school, and strug- 
gling with a new division in the school may ultimately emerge in 
the form of a school of childhood. . . . Such a development may dis- 
rupt the “K-d” elementary' school, may help to solve the bidd- 
ing program and may produce a school environment that will difftf 
from the old classroom-teacher unit type. 


With this background established, let us inquire how sodal 
grouping may be accomplished in a “K-6” elementary school 

It is assumed that principal, teachers, and parents are work- 
ing closely together as members of a professional co-operative 
group, and that the administration under which they work 
allows them sufficient freedom to solve the problem of group- 
ing to meet their local needs effectively. Possibly the easiest 
way to begin the process is to divide the total school enrollment 
by the number of teachers so as to divide the teaching load 
equally The next step is to assign the very youngest ^l<hen 
to the'former kindergarten teacher, calling her quota Group 
One ” and so on up through the school, giving eadi te^er 
thereafter a group of children increaring in 
until the very oldest children are in the top group. The third 
step is to allow each teacher one month to study h« ^ 
to observe them closely, to acquaint herself wth ^eir 
tive backgrounds of environment and experience, and to ac- 

' Thirty- Fifth Yearbook, Part One, p. 25. 
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quire such helpful information as a simple testing program 
may afford. The fourth step is to devise a program based 
upon the children’s actual needs rather than upon the teacher’s 
desire to fit the children to a teaching scheme of her own. 
The fifth and last step must be taken in concert with fellow- 
teachers and the principal, and consists in discovering the 
right spot in the school to which children may be sent who are 
obviously out of place in her room. Not out of place because 
the teacher finds several levels of achievement among her 
children; notout of place because of differences of intelligence, 
for a wide range of intellectual development will be found; but 
out of place because of inability to adjust to the good living in 
the classroom. There will be a few children who are hopelessly 
immature as compared with the rest of the group. There will 
be a few children who will be sophisticated and socially mature 
as compared to their fellows. There will be a child or two 
who is allergic to the teacher, and a child or two to whom, in 
turn, the teacher herself is allergic. 

It helps the teacher considerably to think of her class as 
“seven- and eight-year-olds” rather than as ‘‘B2’s.” There 
is a great deal of information accessible to teachers about 
children on various chronological age levels, and hopeless con- 
fusion as to what constitutes a grade. Let the teacher re- 
member that the purpose of classification is to bring together a 
group of children with common interests and common needs 
who can work and play together happily and successfully, to 
form a functional social group irrespective of school achieve- 
ment, intelligence, or probable rate of learning. To protect 
the teacher it should be assumed that these divergencies should 
be within reasonable limits. 

By the ^ond month of the term, the school should be fairly 
well organiaed on the basis of social maturity. From that time 
on, children should grow in grace and accomplishment, and 
show themselves adequate and competent members of their 
respective groups. Occasionally an individual child will 
spurt forward into a new level of development ahead of his 
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fellows and should be transferred at that time to a group whidi 
has reached approximately the same level.* 

The principal bears heavy responsibility in managing his 
school during the transition from the rigidly graded system to 
the group system. He must study the individual differences 
among his teachers so that each one is working with the type 
of child most attractive to her. The “bad boy” in one room 
mav prove to be the “first citizen under a teacherof different 
caliber. He must examine the instructional prc^ams devised 
by the teachers and discuss and evaluate these in frequent 
faculty meetings to ensure continuity of learning and to avoid 
duplication and needless repetition. 

As far as possible, the teacher of each group should be per- 
suaded to stay with her group for at least an entire school 
year: better, a year and a half; best, two years. One of the 
major defects of the conventional graded system which 
operates on the basis of semi-annual promotions is that a 
teacher has just become fairly well acquainted with her boys 
and girls when she must give them up and b^ m a new 
batch of recruits. The maintenance of a school faimly group 
for ten or t^^enty or thirty school months permits the teacher 
to really know something about the growth and development 

"^Sbre^llldren are to be “sent on” at any time Aat they 
are readv to profit by a transfer to another group, all prom^ 
tiTn periods are eliminated and the wear and tear of new 
assignment of classes, grades, marks, and fin^ 

"S accompany the semi-annual or annual educational orgy 

'*^^much for the mechanics of social pouping. ^ the 
.ets u^er way. r..te « 

r tt^wiff ap^ . intelUgence. 

Houghton MifRin Company, 19 ). PP 
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in chronological age, in achievement in the school subjects. 
In a certain school, a group corresponding approximately to a 
fourth grade in a traditional elementar>^ school, the chronologi- 
cal age-range extends from 8 years 6 months for the youngest 
child to 10 years 4 months for the oldest child. The lowest 
intelligence quotient represented in the room is 88, the highest 
is 123. The lowest reading ability in the room is a reading 
grade-placement of 3.4, the highest 6.2. All these divergences 
from the normal worry the teacher tremendously at first. She 
complains bitterly that she will have to resort to individual 
teaching since it is impossible to get all the children together 
at a common point in the academic program. 

With this type of grouping it becomes impossible to predict 
in advance in just what group the children will have their first 
experiences in learning to read. It is a great comfort to the 
traditional primary teacher to have the principal designate 
one class into which can be herded all the pre-reading children. 
This procedure allows the regular first grade teacher to roll up 
her sleeves and hand out reading in large doses to her six-year- 
olds. In a school organization based upon social maturity, 
each teacher of small children will be likely to have ten or 
twelve children who have not attained reading readiness, 
several more who are willing to flirt with the idea of learning to 
read, and a third group which is eager, anxious, willing, and 
competent in mastering the first steps in reading. In a very- 
real sense each teacher of little children will be a teacher of 
beginning reading. 

A correlative problem will be furnished by anxious parents 
who demand to know (1) why all little six-year-olds are not 
“put into books”; (2) why the cards labeled Al, A3, B6, etc., 
which used to ornament the classroom doors have disaoDeared • 
(3; How are we to know what grade our children are in if you 

haven’t any grades?” and (4) “What is it all about any- 
way?” 

All these distressing problems mercifully disappear one by 
one as the year advances, for time is a great healer. First 
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of all. the teacher of a room full of happy and socially adjusted 
bo>-s and girls i^-ill find that divergences in intellect, achieve- 
ment. and birthday age are not ^-er^' significant The 1^ 
bo>-s and the big girls in the room prove elder brothers and 
sisters to the younger children. The bright child may easQy 
be overshadowed by the “dumb” child who has unexpected 
social graces which make him a leader in the activities of the 
classroom. The slow reader “keeps up with the procession” 
by engaging in the ^-arious enterprises of the room through the 
easier texts and supplanental readers with which he is pcxv 
\ided. 

The teacher finds that she does not have to reswt to in- 
dividual teaching after all. The room operates as a unit in 
music, art. rhv’thms. and the other aspects of aesthetics. ^ It 
operates as a group in most of the social studies units, since 
the social living period allows of many voluntary grouping of 
children . In the skill subjects, the children naturally gravitate 
into slow, average, and fast groups just as in the traditional 


classroom. . , , 

The teacher who believes time is wasted in not tead^ 
reading to all six-year-olds eventuaUy changes her mnd when 
she sees that deferring reading until chUdren are ™ 

pav^ big dividends. The children avoid all the bad habits and 
^:otional blocs against reading which are buUt up m unwilling 
and immature readers. They forge ahead at an ama^ 
speed in reading when their powers are equal to the task, 

they read avidly and happily. 

The parents come around slowly but surey 
rea>,.e close correlation between school ^evei^t^ 
emotional adjustment. A child uho is 
room who dislikes his teacher and hates his 
make a success of school work. Judging from 

fim tim, in hU life. John B happy .» school. Hclova pn 
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there early in the morning and he hates to leave it in the after- 
noon.” 

The tea cher needs to remind herself constantly that a soaal 
group holds together because (1) it is made up of like-minded 
people; (2) it has common aims in view; (3) it has common 
interests and needs; (4) it has strong emotional bonds of af- 
fection and trust; (5) it has a sense of “one-ness,” of belonging. 
The teacher will find many helpful suggestions for maintaining 
good group living in Mossman’s Teaching and Learning in the 
Elementary School,^ especially in Chapter I, “Classwork As 
Group Living.” 

What are the types of unified effort which are carried on in 
an adequate classroom group? In a later book Mossman ’ 
suggests that the following types of activity are likely to take 
place within a group: 

1. Adventuring into ike environment and extending it. 

Adventuring, exploring, trying, finding out, experimenting, in- 
vestigating, searching, reaching, inquiring, extending, contemplat- 
ing, collecting, examining, questioning, proving, asking, studying 

2. Creating. 

Creating, contriving, deN-ising, proposing, constructing, imagin- 
ing, planning, organizing, thinking, initiating. 

3. Co-operating with Others. 

Co-operating, pooling, suggesting, helping, contributing, outgiv- 
ing, discussing, refuting, talking, reporting, proposing, sharing, 
participating, communicating. 

4. Judging Values. 

Judging, e\'aluating, deciding, considering, concluding, forming 
an opinion, summarizing, formulating. 

5. Consuming. 

Consuming, enjoying, receivmg, accepting, intaking, being 
affected, depending upon, listening. 

6. Recreating. 

Recreating, resting, renewing, playing, singing, dancing, relaxing. 

7. Recording. 

Recording, drawing, writing, expressing, painting, sculpturing. 

‘ Lois C. Mossman (Boston: Houghton Mififim Company, 1929). 

• Lois C. Mossman, The Activity Concept (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1938), pp. S4-SS. 
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8. Practicing. 

Repeating, reciting, pracddng, drilling. 

9. Obeying. 

Obeying, accepting, following, conforming, submitting. 

10. Controlling. 

Dictating, controlling, ordering, forcing. 

Mrs. Mossman,' in commenting upon this list, points out 
that the school which spends all its time on Nos. 8, 9, and 10 is 
not a school w^here good group living is being carried on. 

A wholesome program of group li\-ing makes a larger iJaoe for 
processes such as are listed in Groups 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 than is 
ordinarily included in a school program. The difference between 
schools that stress these se\'en groups and those that stress Groups 
8, 9, and 10 is a fundamental one. The difference rests upon basic 
differences in the notion of how one learns, how one becomes a per- 
son, how' life is made fruitful and good, and what the deaied schod 
product is. 

Chapin and Conway* make the significant observation 
that the adequate school group resembles very closely the 
voluntary^ association that is a familiar phenomenon in Ameri- 
can community life. 

The fact that community groups, representing voluntary assoa- 
ations of individuals with common interests and purposes, include 
all orders of ability has implications for the school. . . . The ay^- 
able evidence in support of the contention that patterns of ability 
exist among all children regardless of inteUectual level suggests the 
inadequacv' of the composite score as a general criterion in the sec- 
tioning of pupils. 

And again. 

That other factors besides intelligence are necessary concomi- 
tants of the personality of the successful individual has also ^ 
recognized. The researches of numeroiK invcstiptore tend to 
confirm the argument that achievement is a function of mterot, 
persistence, experience and many other factors as weU as 
But it is in the process of interstimulation ^d response witlun the 
group that such varving innate and acquired diaractenstics are 

. Lois C. Mossman, The Activity Concept, p. 56. 

* Thirty-Fifth Yearbooh, p. 69. 
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developed and attain significance. In other words, personality 
integration and adjustment are functions in group life.' 

To summarize: the traditional methods of grouping and 
sectioning children which have been in use for the last thirty 
years appear at the best to be mechanical devices intended to 
aid and comfort teachers and school administrators. Group- 
ing on the basis of social maturity, on the contraty, is designed 
to aid and comfort the children themselves. It reflects the 
implications of organismic psychology'. It cares for the needs 
for the whole child. It closely relates community life and 
school life. It int^rates personality, brings security and 
recognition, and gives experience in democratic living. 


B. Growth Problems in Elementary Education 

The child is a living being, moving from birth to maturit>% Any 
particular moment of his life is a point of transition from an earlier 
to a later level of development. He is moving from the depending 
of infanc}" to the independence and self-reliance of adult life by 
building habits and skills and attitudes that v^ill enable him to get 
along effectiv^ely in the world of his fellows and to meet the strains 
and stresses of adult living. The test of an educational program 
lies then, in the effectiveness with which persons who, as children, 
hav^e mov’ed through that program, meet the problems of adult 
living. The test of each educational procedure is ‘'Does this ex- 
perience make the child more dependent upon adults or more 
independent in solving his own problems?” * 

This quotation is taken from one of the most valuable recent 
contributions to education. Many of the suggestions con- 
tained in the present section are based upon the findings of 
the group of distinguished educators who are responsible for 
Part One of the Thirty-Eighth Yearbook. The problem in- 
volved in this discussion is well stated by Carleton Wash- 
bume ^ in the Introduction: 

' Tkiriy-Tifth Yearbock, p. 69 . 

’Adapted from "Child Development and the Growth Procese” by 
E. Anderson in Thirty-Eighth Yearbook, Part One, pp. 15-16, National 

Study of Education (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
ruDlishmg Company, 1939). 

* Ibid., p. 3. 
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We must know better than we do now what the devdoping or- 
ganisn is reaching out for at each successive stage. We must 
know much more than we do now about the experiences, knowiedge, 
and concepts of the child at each levd of devdopment. We must 
learn how to measure at successive leveb the cluld’s capacity for 
adding to his experiences and interpreting them. 

There are four major ttpes of growth problems with which 
the elementarj' teacher is concerned as she strives to maintain 
an effectire social group in the classroom. 

1. The problems which revoK^ around the child’s physio- 
logical readiness to learn. WTien does he learn to stand? 
When does he learn to walk? When does he learn to ddp? 
To use simple tools? To write with pen and ink? 

2. The problems which revolve around the child’s intellectual 
readiness to learn. WTien does he learn to speak single wcmis? 
When does he begin to speak in sentences? WTien is he able 
to carrv on a conx'ersation? When does he begin to make 
judgments? To make dedaons? To discriminate among 
dissimilar sounds and shapes? To meet a no\nl atuation and 
find a solution? 

3. The problems which rewlve around the child’s experi- 
ential readiness to learn. WTiat Upes of experience are pre- 
requisite to certain types of learning? For exainple, what 
experiences are invoked as factors in reading readiness? In 
reading a book about a dair)' farm, about a typical Amwican 
community, about the postal serxice? 

4. The problems which revoke around the pressures and 
motixes arising out of a child’s interests and neetk. A lively 
curioeirs’ is a major factor in the learning situation. 'Inese 
problems mav invoke the child’s emotional readiness to W 

Many teachers are confused oxer matur^ as opposed to 
learning. These terms overlap in practice, it must be 
mitted. but a rough and ready distinction is that maturation 
refers in general to organic changes which appear at intervals 
in the child's dexelopment regardless of environmen^ fa^ 
The period of pregnancx' lasts nine months, the oiil b^iins 
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to walk at about twelve months, puberty arrives between the 
ages of twelve and fifteen years, menstruation follows a twenty- 
eight-day cycle. 

Learning, on the other hand, refers to the child’s modifica- 
tion of conduct through experiences with the environment in 
which he lives. His response in learning depends, among 
other things, on the nature of his environment and the op- 
portunities for experience which it affords. The teacher can 
do very little about maturation e.xcept to allow for it, but she 
can do a great deal about learning. For e.\ample, the teacher 
can set up a classroom environment which affords desirable 
experiences for the child, and can help him use the larger 
environment outside the school for his education. Teachers 
and parents can see to it that the child’s environment is peopled 
with children and adults who will contribute to his learning. 

If the teacher should chart for each of her pupils the various 
kinds of growth which she observes in her direction of his 
learning, the list might appear somewhat as follows: 

I. Anatomical and Physical Growth 

It is assumed that the school in which the teacher is em- 
ployed has available the services of a physician, a dentist, and 
a school nurse. It is assumed, further, that a health program 
is included in the curriculum and that physical education 
ranks equally in importance with other school subjects. Each 
child should be checked at intervals by the physician and 
nurse, not merely from the negative attitude of remedying 
defects, but from the positive attitude which gives assurance 
that the child is reaching the various expected developmental 
levels at the normal time. Height, weight, posture, muscular 
control, and co-ordination are among the items which should 
be constantly under observation. 

Parents should be enlisted to make similar observations at 
home so that results may be pooled. The parent’s contribution 
in controlling sleep and diet habits will be of great value, as 
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these are items o\’er which the teacher has little control beyond 
providing rest intervals in the school program and supervising 
the mid-moming and noon luncheons of her pupils. Strang 
states that health education in the primary grades conasts 
chiefly of providing situations that will favor the developmait 
of good health habits and attitude^. The things to be stressed 
are courage, co-operation, consideration for others, ^ple 
habits of cleanliness, prevention of infection, and whole-hearted 
particifjation in work and play. A positi\’e, cheerful, matter- 
of-fact promotion of daily health behavior is preferable to the 
negative emphaas so often found at home and occaaonally 
at school.* 

From the nine-\’ear-old period on to the end of the elemoi- 
tary school period (eleven to thirteen years or sixth grade'age- 
lewl) the health program will be based upon a continuatiOT 
of the health habits emphaazed in the lower grades, with the 
difference that on this older age-lerel children may be ra^ 
responsible in part, at least, for their own health education, 
and should be encouraged to striw for physical perfection and 
bodily grace. Adventitious and sentimental aids such as 
health dri\*es and crusades, health songs and jingles, and 
health talks by ph^-sicians do not appear to have much value 
cm the dementary schocrf level.* 

11. Intellectual Growth 


The teacher is Ukelv to think of intellectual growth in terms 
of intelligence tests and of achie>'emait in the academic ^h- 
jects. No one has ret devised a definition of intelligence which 
satisfv eveiybody, but a rough-and-ready attempt at sudi 
a definition is the abiUty to meet a novel and united life- 
situation and to find a successful solution. The ^er 
must not think of a life-situation as somethi^ ap^ling m 
significance. With a Uttle child it may merely be sue* a ample 
TJ^dapted from ' Health and Safety- Education.” in TUrtyEttfUk ar- 
book, Part One, p. 87. 

• Ibid.. IK 91. 
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problem as is involved in walking down stairs graceful!}-. 
With an older child it may be such a common-place dilemma as 
meeting an older person and introducing him to the teacher. 
The pwint is, that life is full of problems, major and minor, 
wrapped up in the daily round which children must meet and 
solve. The child’s ability to solve these problems is an excel- 
lent index of his intelligence.* 

Most authorities agree that intelligence is largely a matter 
of heredity, and that as such it is a constant rather than a 
variable factor, but there is considerable evidence to show that 
environmental factors can modify native intelligence even to 
the extent of raising intelligence quotient scores.* Certainly, 
the child who has an adequate home life which gives him 
security, recognition, and freedom to work out his own ideas, 
coupled with rich daily experiences, will probably score higher 
on an intelligence test than the child deprived of these ad- 
vantages. 

Teachers and parents should always be on the alert to dis- 
cover instances of the child’s growing intellectual develop- 
ment. Does the child show a steady progress in speech de- 
velopment? Does he show an increasing ability to memorize 
easily? Does he grow in ability to draw and represent what 
he sees? Does he grow in ability in school achievement/' 
Does he grow in ability to solve problems as he grows older? 

The child's progress in speech is an excellent measure of his 
intelligence. The child’s first spoken word appears usually at 
12-14 months; at the age of tw'o years his vocabulary may 
have grown to approximately 300 words; at three years, to 900 
words; at four years, to 2500 words. Between the four- and 
five-year level, the normal child should have conquered the 

* The reader is referred to the Thirty-Ninth Yearbook of the National 
Soaety for the Study of Education, InUUigence — Its Nalurt and Nurture. 
for a full discussion of intelligence. 

• See Chapter XX, "Some Iowa Studies of the Mental Growth of Chil- 
^en in Relation to Differentials of the Environment," by Harold M 
Skeds and Chapter XXVI, “Iowa Studies on the Effects of Schooling.' 
by Beth L. Wellman, both in Thirty-Ninth Yearbook. 
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simple declarati\'e, imperative, and escclamatory sentences b 
his daily speech.* 

The teacher should remember that recent studies bdicate 
that there are several kinds of mtelligence, which appear to be 
variations of the general intelligence which we have attempted 
to define in a preceding paragraph. Certainly, the average 
classroom teacher is enamoured of what might be irreverendy 
called the crossword puzzle type of intelligence. The child 
who possesses this is quick and apt in the formal school sub- 
jects, especially m arithmetic, and shmes on all types of 
standardized tests. Other children have mechani^ tnfci- 
ligena, as seen in the type of adolescent boy who is a rom- 
parative failure m the formal school subjects but is a wizard 
at takmg dowm and reassemblmg machines. A third type b 
aesthetic inteUigence which is evidenced by the child who has a 
natural sense of form, line, and rhythm in design, and can 
paint and model or create dance-forms far beyond the achie>^ 
ment of the at-erage chUd. Still another fom is tfhat may be 
called socM inUUigmx. the ability to meet and handle people 
and difficult social situations with marked skill. Teachers 
should train themselves to be observant of the devdopm^t 
of intelligence in all these forms and to make careful records 

for future study. 

III. Social and Emotional Growth 

It has been well said that every chdd 
«ftnal needs — the need for security, the need for rea^iti i 
S^d Ihe^sld fo^tisfactoty achievement. The teacher n^ 
constantly to ask hetsdf, “Am I helping my boys and g^ » 
(ee, sale -d -Menti 

'by a! o*L m2m ol the ronpjd “ '7;^ 

definite responsibilities toward them? ^ ’ 

. See Aodecson, "The Development ol Spoken iansnage. m 
Eighth Yearbook, Part One. 
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faftlfs which seem worth while to him? Are they within the 
range of his abilities? Is he able to perform them with success 
and satisfaction? Is he growing in self-respect because he 
finds himself equal to the situations which he encounters? Is 
he slowly but surely emerging as a person? ” These questions 
are at the very heart of any program of social and emotional 
adjustment which the teacher may devise. 

There are certain steps which the teacher can take to make 
social and emotional adjustment a little less difficult for her 
pupils. 

1. Organizing the school on the basis of social maturity as 
described in the preceding section assures the child of member- 
ship in a congenial group. This situation affords both se- 
curity and recognition. 

2. Setting up the right kind of classroom environment. 
The Thirty-Eighth Yearbook, Part One, has an excellent set of 
criteria for judging the proper environment. These may be 
summarized as follows: 

(c) The environment must be stimulating enough to present 
the child with new and interesting possibilities that keep him 
moving ahead with zest and initiative. 

(4) The environment must afford friendly encouragement 
for all honest efforts. 

(c) The environment must allow the child freedom to ex- 
periment under wise guidance. 

(d) The environment must set tasks for the child within his 
range of ability tasks hard enough to work him up to the 
limit of his ability but not so hard as to ensure failure. 

(e) The environment must set tasks and demands suitable 
fOT the growth level at which the child happens to be at the 
time. A task that is very difficult for a six-year-old child may 
be very easy for a ten-year-old. 

(/) The environment should emphasize success rather than 
failure. 

(g) The environment must provide motives for action likely 
to appeal to children. 
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3. Providing experiences which afford the child many op- 
portunities for social living as a member of his group. The 
emotional overtones of social experiences are always present. 
In his early social development the child will act ruthlessly, 
intent only upon his "rights” as he conceives them. With 
practice in social li\ing, he learns to control his temper, to 
subordinate his personal wishes to the general good, to be 
open-minded and tolerant and thoughtful of others. 

4. Guiding the unstable emotional child into better ways of 
thinking and acting by showing him how to substitute adequate 
acts for inadequate acts. It has been pointed out that emo- 
tional upsets are often caused by the child’s inability to meet 
situations properly, and it is the teacher’s task to show the 


child how to find satisfactory solutions. 

We need to know far more than we do about children’s in- 
terests if we are to guide their social and emotional growth. 
No one has yet written a complete mventory to ^de the 
teacher but a start can be made ^itb the following list; 

1. Children are interested in people — ia other children and 
in some adults. Firemen, policemen, airplane pilots, soldiers, 
and sailors (especially the U.S. Marines), circus performers, 
mo^■ie stars, famous personages, baseball stars, and certain 
radio artists are usually the objects of interest on the part of 
elementary children of all ages. Recent motion pi^ 
classics have done a great deal to extend the interest of children 
in personalities: Stanley, Uvingstone, Louis Pasteur, and 

Alexander Graham Bell are familiar examples. 

7 Children are interested in places. Life m foreign lands, 
es^rally in countries which present life cm the plane d 
primitive civilization, is fascinating to 
psneciallv true around the troublesome 9-10-yeara)ld age- 
le!^ A number of delightful textbooks, iUiBtrated by a^ 
thentic photographs, are avaUable today on hfe tn prumtive 


art inItresUd in the mUimt mrrU. 
dren are especially interested in Uving things, pets and growing 
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plants. Older children continue these interests and widen 
their horizons to enjoy learning about the sun, moon, and 
stars; about waves and tides; about the wonders of deep-sea 
life; about w'inds and weather. 

4. Children are interested in adventure. All adventure is not 
embalmed in books; the daily papers are full of human in- 
terest stories which appeal mightily to children. The radio 
and the motion picture have done much to satisfy children’s 
needs in this respect. How children of the 10-12-year-old level 
enjoyed the Fuzzie-Wussies in The Four Feathers'. 

5. Children are interested in tools, machinery, and the human 
beings who use them. Young visitors to our recent World’s 
Fairs were fascinated by machines actually in motion and by 
the skill with which machines were directed by their operators. 
These interests, likewise, are reflected in many recent books 
on industrial life, beautifully illustrated by full-page plates 
to appeal to children. 

6. Children are interested in making things with their hands. 
There need be no apology for including the practical arts in 
the modem elementary school program. Wood-work, metal 
work, dressmaking, cooking, model making — all these afford 
desirable outlets for superfluous childish energy. 

7. Children are interested in things of beauty. The aesthetic 
interests are not merely passive; the most powerful evidences 
of them are active. One cannot really enjoy an orchestra 
until he has tried to play an orchestral instrument, nor ap- 
preciate a fine piece of sculpture until he has attempted to 
model in clay. It is one of the most significant phases of 
modem American life that so many laymen, children and 
adults alike, are engaged in the active pursuit of the arts. 

8. Children are interested in the mystical, the bizarre, the 
unusual. A sudden and decisive shift has taken place in 
recent years from purely factual material in school textbooks, 
toward fairy tales, myths, l^ends, and other forms of imagi- 
native prose and poetry. 

All of this has a decided bearing upon the growth problems 
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of children. The teacher who can lead children soccessfully 
from one leN’el of development to another »ill do so because, 
among other things, she knows how to appeal to, and how to 
utilize the interests of children.' 
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1. Pechstein. Louis .V, and N. D. Munn. ’ The Measurement of Soda! 
Maturin' in Children.'' IV Eiemerj^n Sektvi Jovwl. October. 19.W. 
This excellent article throws cc.nsideraMe light on the nature of social 
maturin' and on technii^ues of measuring it. 

2. The nirlr-M^ of the Natior.al Society for the Studs- 

of Education Bloomington. Illinois; Public School Publishing Com- 
panv is entitled InUUtgme — It: SeJure and ^t^r1uTt. Part 1. 

Cimi>ara:i» and CrUKol Expesisien ; Part II . Onpnd Stndus and Exper- 
imenU. This imposing publication will institute one of our best au- 
thOTties on this difficult and contro\ersul subject until the Society 
attempts a new res-ision. Part I is much more understandable to the 


3 Three numbers of Education. October. No\-ember. a^ 

December. 193S, deal with growth problems on three 
aitdkood. iliddlf amood U? Earh Adolfscmcr. and E^h and 
AdoUsccncc. The dassoom teacher »ill find these artide infor^m-c 
^ hdpful. n.e Januarx-. 1937. number oifr^ssm Educanon » a 
cnedal number dexvjted to health problems of children. 

^ TV and F-m One ic Six. Children's Buieau^HiatJom na 
30 U 5 Department of Ubor. 1937. This is an exceedingly x^ua^ 
contribuS^e literature of ^Id dexelopment. the sum- 

ma'x- cecti'-^a. "Watching Your Child Grow I p. pp. - 

TlSo;. C Maddei.*- ms>. IT* 

Appleton-Centnr^' Company. 1940). 
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teachers in the elementary school in the observation and guidance of 
children. Required reading. 

7. Hockett, John A., and E. W. Jacobsen, Modtm Practices in the 
Elementary School. Boston; Ginn and Company, 1938. Chapter \11, 
“Making Discipline Exlucative," affords considerable light on growth 
problems as related to behavior. Chapters VI II and IX, “Meeting 
Individual Needs” and “Meeting the Needs of Unusual Children," are 
helpful discussions of the problems of indi\'idual differences in children. 

8. Hopkins, L. Thomas, and others. Integration — Its Meaning and 
Application (New York: D. Appleton-Century* Company, 1937) is 
prett>' stiff reading for the busy classroom teacher. For the reader who 
has the time and energy to separate really good thinking from unnec- 
essarUy obscure language. Chapters V, VI, VH, and IX throw valuable 
light on the problems of child development. 

9. Ruch, Floyd L., Psychology and Life — A Study of the Thinking. 
Feeling and Doing of People. Chicago ; Scott, Foresman and Company, 
1937. This is one of the most readable and helpful te.\tbooks on ps> - 
chology which has appeared in recent years, and will help to clarify the 
teacher’s thinking in handling children's behavior problems. 

10. Andrus, Ruth, and others. Curriculum Guides. New York; John 
Day Company, 1936. For teachers of children from two to six years of 
age. This is the only curriculum, so far as the writers of this book- 
know, which attempts to develop a curriculum for little children en- 
tirely in terms of experience. Required reading. 

11. The classroom teacher should keep among her catalogs a recent 
price list of the publications of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. Of especial interest are; A Study of 
Environmental Stimulation by Harold M. Skeels, and others, and its sup- 
plemental record: Children in Foster Homes by Marie Skodak. These 
studies relate the famous experiment which sought to raise the intelli- 
gence quotient by improving the environment of underpri\ ilegetl 
children. 

12. Educational Method for November, 1939, is a special issue de- 
voted to a symposium on Intelligence in a Changing Universe under the 
editori^ direction of Paul Witty. This is a timely, stimulating, and 
ronvenient summary of various viewpoints regarding the nature of 
intelligence and the variability of the intelligence quotient. 

13. The Implications of Research for the Classroom Teacher. Joint 
Yearbook of the American Educational Research Association and the 
Department of Classroom Teacher, Washington, D.C., 1939. Chap- 
ter V “Child Development”; Chapter VI, “The Organization of 
&hools and Classes”: Chapter VII, “The Learning Process” afford 
hght on the problems indicated in this chanter. 
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14 The Thirty- Fourth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of 
Education. EAtuaiicnal Diagnosis. Bloomington, Illinois: ^blic 
School Publishing Company, 1935. An excellent book for browsing by 
the thoughtful teacher, esp^ly Chapter X, “Maturation as a Factor 
in Diagnosis." The first half is general, the second half deals with spe- 
cific dimculties. subject by subject. 

15. Reece. Ellen Steele, “.\n Interesting .\ge to Teach,” Progressae 
Eduoaiion. April, 1939. This is an e.xcellent anal\-sis of the eight- and 
nine-vear-olds. We need many more studies of this kind. 

16. Forest. Use, The School for the aUdfrom Two to Eight. Bostcm: 
Ginn and Company. 1935. This educational classic is too well known 
to warrant e.xtended comment. It is required reading for all persons 


interested in children. -ni.x-A.-j 

17. Johnson. Harriet M.. “School Begins at Two. New York: Nct 
R epublic, Inc.. 1936. Full of the philosophy which makes successful 

^“it^A-A-e, Claire. Growth Through Social Lioing. Wellington, D.C.; 
.Ysaodation for Childhood Education, 1940. An exceUent monograph 

^'"’irMS, Your aUd'sDevelopnent and Glance T^ 

in Pictures Philadelphia: J. B. Uppmcott Company, im 
tL b^k was written primarily for parents it will be found mvaluaWe 
o( >-oung Childs. Made ddightlul by erfeat pb.- 
tographs. it is definite, practical, and stimulating. 
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FOUR 


O 

A Practical Approach to a 
Modem Philosophy of Education 


A. The Meaning of Experience 

F 

JL^very sensible person needs to have a working philosophy 
of life, and every teachor needs, in addition, a working philos- 
ophy of education. For most people, the phrase "philosophy 
of education " has a rather horrifying sound. It implies some- 
thing unreal, abstract, remote, theoretical. On the contrary, 
a working philosophy of education is simply the answer to the 
question, “What body of principles shall guide me in ray work 
as a teacher? ” A working philosophy of life is simply the 
answer to the question, “What body of {mndples shall guide 
me in meeting the problems of life? ’’ 

TTie reference books do not help us very much. There is a 
type of mind which loves to compare and analyze the man y 
conflicting philosophies of education which have come down 
to us through the years, but the process does not appeal very 
greatly to the harassed classroom teacher faced with the 
{Molflefn <rf directing tire development of forty restless fifth 
graders. She is a pragmatist. She values a ffliilosophy only 
if it works. 

There are a few modem writers on education who have had 
the happy faculty of translating their posonal philosophies 
of education into terms which are understandable to the busy 
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teacher. Let us quote briefly from the ^Titings of two of 
these. 


1 . A philosophy of education, like any theoiy, has to be stated 
in words, in symbols. But so far as it is more than verbal it is a 
plan for conducting education. Like any plan, it must be framed 
with reference to what is to be dope and how it b to be done. The 
more definite!}' and sincerely it is held that education b a devetep- 
ment within, by, and for experience, the more important it b that 
there ■^Hall be dear conceptions of what experience is. . . . A pri- 
mar}- respoasibilit}- of educators b that they not only be aware of ^ 
general prindple of the shaping of actual experience by en\-ironing 
conditions, but that the}' adso recognize in the concrete w hat su r- 
roundinp are condud%e to bax-ing experiences that lead to growth, 
Abo\e all, the}- should know how to utilize the surroundings, phys- 
ical and social, that exist so as to extract from them all that they 
ha\e to contribute to buildii^ up experiences that are wor^ whilfc* 

2 . The fundamental fact about education is that "life" b made 
up of experiences and that all experiences educate — in one way or 
another. Nothing that e%-er happens to us is lost. It lea>es its 


trace in the ner\'ous s}'5tem. 

Hence a true interpretation of education must begin with expe- 
rience. with all experiences, and with the sources of all expenoices, 
i.e. within the communit}-. Education b a matter of expenm^ 
and e-xperience. and e%'er\' experience, wheret-CT achie\ad, is ed^ 
cational. M experiences are real — each m . 

the^• all leav-e their own specific impacts upon the ^ 

the communin-. They build up and they t^.down; they i^u^ 
and thc%- soften; they illusion or the}' disillusion; the} en^ ^ 
sonalin-' or thev defeat us. . . . The task of d^^opmg. 
organizing and integrating our experiences mto . 

90 into an education b the fundamental ta^ of 

The ••sal%ation" of the indiridual depends upon it. But more. 

The %-er} exbtence of ci\-ilization depends upon it. 


,h«e pa^« ^ ruid«. let us oudine a pl^ 
ophv of education 

. John De«y, c-i Votk: The Macmin,. 

w 

Holt and Company, pp. 2 - , - 
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experiences in an environment. Note the things that learning 

is not. Learning is not merely the acquisition of skills. Learn- 
ing is not merely the acquisition of knowledge. Learning is 
not merely the attainment of a point of view. All these are 
included in learning, of course, but the basic quality of learning 
is that someone has an experience and by reason of that ex- 
perience is. in some degree, a different person fore\er after. 

All children have the blessed quality of being able to grow, 
to grow physically, mentally, socially, and emotionally. All 
children live in a natural or physical en\'ironment; in a social 
enwonment, in some kind of social group. This environment 
pro\ndes the growing child with experiences of one kind or 
another through every minute of his waking hours. He finds 
out that he can react to these experiences in such a way as to 
bring him security, happiness, comfort, and success, or in such 
a way as to bring him insecurity, unhappiness, discomfort, 
and failure. As he profits by the lessons of experience, he 
molds his behavior into those patterns which make life possible 
for him In short, he learns. 

Let the teacher remember that there is only one sure criterion 
of her success as a teacher. Let her ask herself at the end of 
every semester: “How far is each of these children a different 
and a better person by reason of his association with me? 
Have I set up the kind of environment which would pro\'ide 
desirable experiences for him? Have I helped him to profit 
by these expjeriences? ” 

B. The Meaning of Curriculum 

Let us take as a starting point a definition: The curriculum 
is that sequence of desirable experiences which we wish children 
to have. 

From the negative side, this definition implies that the 
curriculum is not portions of subject-matter to be learned. 
The curriculum is not assignments of chapters in the te.xtbooks. 
The curriculum is not a series of units of work. 
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From the poatiN-e side, the curriculum is made up (rf all die 
interesting and profitable things that children are to do within 
a stimulating and controlled environment to the end that 
they may modify their ccmduct or bdiavior as they profit by 
the lessons of experience. 

A distinction should be made, at this point between the 
terms “curriculum" and "course of study." As we have 
seen, the curriculum is a sequence of desirable child experi- 
ences. while a course of study is a teacher-guide omtaining 
subject-matter assignments. 

In the following paragraphs an attanpt is made to block 
out \'er>' roughly an experience curriculum for the dementary 
school on three J^levels. Specific subject-matter ass^- 
ments are not attempted, ance school systems differ greatly 
both in the nature of the asagnment and in thdr grade place- 
ment. It is assumed that the modem elmentary sdiool 
teacher begins with the child and selects such areas <rf subject 
matter as are appropriate to his develojMnent. This is a 
direct reversal of the traditional method whidi begins with 
subject matter and forces it upon the diildren. 


What Children Do in School 

(5-6-7-Year-Old Levd) 

This is. to all intents and purposes, a curriculum for all 
teachers who teach five-, six-, and seven-yw-old ^dren. 
It is an experience curriculum. Under a strictly grad sys- 
tem. a certain number of the experiences listed would be 
signed to each grade in the school. Such a p^ure wo^d 
be directlv opposed to our phUosophy of education. We 
should sav to the teacher. “Provide these «n>enences for y^ 
children in so far as these experiences 
children’s present development." The fandergartm 
will utilize many of them, the first g^e t^er m«t o^ 
the second grade teacher nearly all of them. The 
Pracide a. rapidly as children deeehp, regprdkss of 

grade 
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Finally, the experiences listed are merely types which are 
used for illustration. The alert and intelligent teacher will 
provide many Other experiences of equal value. The ones 
given are characteristic of this age-level, but the list is in no 
sense complete. 

I. In the Field of Social Lwing 

1. Dramatic Play 

( 0 ) In the Play Comer 

We play house, wash dishes, take care of the baby, pre- 
pare meals for our family, entertain guests, dress in “grown- 
up” clothes, use the play telephone, pretend we are fathers, 
mothers, older brothers and sisters, etc. 

(b) With Blocks 

We build an airport, zoo, farm, harbor, store, circus, 
trains, boats, busses, etc. 

We play that we are the persons who work in the airport, 
on boats, etc. 

(c) With Building Materials — lumber, nails, paint, etc. 

We build an airport, zoo, farm, harbor, store, circus, 
trains, boats, busses, etc. 

We play that we are the persons who work in the airport, 
on boats, etc. 

(d) Wth Literary Materials 

We act out stories that have been told or read to us. 

2. General Experience 
Trips and Excursions 

We take walks or go on the bus to see a house under con- 
struction; to the pet shop to buy a rabbit; to visit the dairy; 
to visit a farm; to visit an airport; to visit a railroad station; 
to see chickens and ducks in the backyard of some neighbor ; 
to visit the branch library; the fire station, an open-air 
nmtet; a grocery store; to walk around the school building, 
visiting the principal in his office, other classrooms, the 
boiler-room, the auditorium, and the cafeteria; we visit the 

post office and become acquainted with our oi»Ti mail-man 

3. Responsibilities 

We keep our playhouse in order; we are responsible for much 
of the general housekeeping in our classroom; we go on errands 
vre keep sweatere and coats on racks or hooks; we prepare cal- 
amine for paintmg; we wash paint brushes; we wash clay trays 
we keep the smk clean; we help take charge of games on the 
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pU>'frauiwl: m care for ptay^piMittd atltriili; Wl Mki 
flower uranfemmu. 
i Work Hdult 

VVe help pUr. the cUy'i work ; we hrlp to evalattr mr 
we ctean up aiirr tiurreUes . we leans to ctMipmW; wt hm •• 
follow dsrrctiC'Os. »e help each other. »e pot away loalB Mfl 
bfocks. we learn to fK**KT thtnp that need to he tlaaa. 

5. AUiiitdfs , ^ 

We discus* health halats, respect lor the nfhta <■ onl^ 
heha^'K>^ in puNk places* how sre can help nwithw fatflar 
at home, we help fJan a ctrle i4 leha%ii.e; we duriMS kiwdaM 
to animal*: we discuss Uttung and the miical aititwde Mwd 
others . sre discuss the need to get o^er hurt fcebn|^ quickly. 


ID 

to 


In Ike Field of Sature Stndy and Sciem* 

1 . Okjereolwre . i. tj. • k- mJ 

We walk in our school garden to watch the bik m tltepeo^ 
to play in the gram and lea%ea to look (or bud* and hsn u.(lu. 
to lecognire trees and fltreers bv- name, to hunt fo r 
blow dandelion fluff, to watch for garden t**** 

tnods etc.l and garden enemies (srwil*. *™***®PP**VV 
etc ■: to watch the older children work in their gartto pfato; 
ameli rain and catch rain water; to feed t»>« ^ 
in the wind and see how strong it ts; to wa tch cioiri lonna. 
k>ok through a magnifxing glaaa. to observe seasonal oaafa 

trees and plants. . . .—Km 

We observe the farmer plowing, harnrenng. aaa sm^ 

farm; we observe bees in our hive, and our aataesL tnf 

pigeons to schooL 

2. Peis r 

We make j bin) kath toe oor (aidenjW c« 

.m) eonte: « imit. . h.b> P-' “ ^ 

babv ctikkens . «■ i.e-ite . ^ 

our birde. « care tor our labbite *») whi» 

show. 

3. Expr'imentatum - 

tt> make » jantea. (^''.“IXlVrfaat^X 

%egetabies and prepare them 
seeds in jars and tra« in the 

miuatioo: „ tuu., «. •" 

evaporatioc.; we make , 

we ciperhnent with different kiada <ff 


kr 
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chemi-cultiire; we study the effect of rust on tools; we keep a 
weather chart; we study the thermometer and the compass. 

We set a hen and observe incubation and hatching; we ob- 
serve length of shadows at various times of day ; we raise cana- 
ries in the classroom; we raise potato vines from sweet potatoes; 
we raise silkworms. 

4. Trips 

We visit a dairy and a farm to observe farm animals; we 
visit the zoo to observe wild animals; we \dsit the park to ob- 
serve plant and insect life. 

5. Collections 

We collect feathers, acorns, seeds, leaves, shells, trap>-door 
spider’s house, petrified wood, wild flowers; we collect gourds. 

III. In the Field of the Language Arts 

1. Conversation 

We tell our personal experiences; we discuss our experiences; 
we exchange opinions as to what we saw and did on trips and 
excursions; we repeat our home address, telephone numbers, and 
full names of father and mother; we make plans for the day; we 
make health rules for our use; we extend birthday greetings and 
wishes to each other; we ask questions to clarify our under- 
standings; we discuss materials; we acquire new words from our 
experiences to enlarge our speaking vocabularies; we broadcast 
our experiences; we bring pictures from home for discussion; we 
comment on pictures painted by ourselves and other children; 
we attempt complete replies when questioned; we learn to intro- 
duce our parents and other \4sitors to the class; we introduce 
new children to the class; we make announcements in other 
rooms. 

2. Reading 

(а) We read and place labels; we enjoy picture books in our 
library; we collect pictures; we help dictate experience 
charts, letters, and notices; we discuss new books; we bring 
books from home for the teacher to read to the class; we 
read chart stories based upon our experiences; we wTite our 
names in manuscript form; we recognize our names on lunch 
boxes, coat hangers, and other personal belongings; we help 
compose a letter to a sick child; we make books out of our 
t^^pewritten stories; we help compose a behavior code for 
our use. 

(б) We read in pre-primers, primers, and first grade readers 
with ease and enjoyment; we recognize simple phonic ele- 
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ments in familiar words; we write legibly and spell correctly 
words in daily use; we learn the sounds and names of letters 
of the alphabet; we write ample accounts of our experi- 
ences; we check library books in and out; we read manu- 
script writing readily; we comment intelligently on what we 
read; we discuss what we read; we compose a room news- 
ptap>er. 

3. Literature and Dramatisation 

We repeat nursen,’ rhymes; we dramatize nursery rhyme; 
we tell storie we have had read or told to us; we dramat^ 
simple storie; we memorize and repeat simple poems; we recite 
poems in unison; we make up original plays and act them. 


IV. In the Field of Aesthetics 

1. Media . . j 

We model with clay ; we paint with calcmune and water color; 
we paint pictures of ourselve and our classmate; we make 
simple dower arrangements; we sing songs; we play in the 
rhvthm band; we dance, walk. skip, skate to music; we make 
up* original dance; we match tone on our song bdls. 

2. Enjoyment . , „ 

We arrange our color jars like the rainbow; we smell our gar- 
den after the rain; we w^tch the clouds; we enjoy shadows; we 
mix prem- colored water; we blow soap bubble; we play wite 
the prisms; we arrange colored blocks in designs; we look at^ 
discuss pictures in new librar>- books; ^ listen to the school 
orchetra; we listen to the music of stone and poems, we look 
at pictures; we collect picture for our owm ute; we compose 
simple Ix-rie and melodie; we eperiment with ^e ^ 

different metals, woods, and glasse; ^ learn 
familiar orchetral instruments; we repro^ce 
perience in the pictures we paint; we mc^el 
^visit upper school classe to hear music and l<»k at pamt 
ings; we listen to the piano, radio, and phonograph. 

\-. In the Field tf the Practical Arts 

*■ Mocks; « -ork with simple 

simple lonotom; « 

" rak'et^ lort' p:m"t mak=; a.sca^w 
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parents and for each other; we make simple musical instru- 
ments; we make scrapbooks with cardboard covers; we learn 
gitn plp bookbinding; we make bulletin boards. 

2. Sewing and Weaving 

We weave hot pads on our loom; we weave hats and bags; we 
upholster our davenport; we make costumes for ourselves and 
clothes for our dolls; we make oilcloth aprons; we make quilts 
for our playhouse; we braid rags and weave them; we design 
wrapping paper; we make sails for our boats. 

3. Cooking 

We make and care for our school garden; we gather and cook 
our vegetables; we make artistic arrangements of our vege- 
tables; we arrange our flowers in the classroom; we make butter 
and serve on crackers; we make jello; we make gingerbread ; we 
make sandwiches and cookies; we make cocoa. 

4. Hospitality 

We give parties to ourselves, other classes, and our parents, 
using the things we have made. 

VI. In the Field of ike SkiUs 

1. Social Skills 

We share our belongings; we clean up after ourselves; we 
care for our personal belongings; we are cordial and courteous to 
visitors; we keep our classroom orderly; we help each other ; we 
play games without quarreling; w’e introduce people to each 
other gracefully. 

2. Physical Skills 

We handle blocks quietly; we walk and slap correctly; we 
handle books and turn pages properly; we use soft voices; we 
u« garden tools with economy of effort; we master the tech- 
nique of saw, hammer, paint-brush; we take good care of tools; 
we learn to paste and mount pictures; we jump rope; we play 
^th b^ bags, dominoes, checkers; we learn simple techniques 
in sewing, cooking, and weaving. 

3. Number Skills 

We count our lunch money accurately; we tell time by the 
dock; we measure materials; we recognize small coins in daily 
use; we make change accuratdy; we count objects and persons 
accurately; we solve simple problems; we use the calender 
daily. 

4 Aesthetic Skills 

We master the techm'ques involved in our music and art 
ezDoiences. 
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5. SkUls Through the Language Arts 

We master needed techniques in conversation, reading, writ- 
ing, and spelling. 


miat Children Do in School 

(8-9-Year-C)W Le\el) 


This is, in effect, a curriculum for all teachers who teadr 
eight- and nine-year-old children. It is an experience cur- 
riculum. The teacher will wish to check back over the ex- 
periences listed in the preceding section on five-, six-, and sevei- 
year-old children, and check forward over the experiences 
listed in the following section on ten-, eleven-, and twelve-year- 
old children. The major point to be observed is, Prooide 
experiences as rapidly as your children develop, regardless qf 


grade assignments. 

Let it be remembered that the experiences listed are merdy 
t>-pes which are used for illustration. The alert and intelligent 
teacher will provide many other experiences of equal value. 
The ones given here are characteristic at this age-level, but 
the list is in no sense complete. The teacher will wish to 
check them, however, one by one, to see which are bong 
provided and which have been omitted. There may be good 

reasons for omissions. , , , r 

The third grade teacher may say, “How do I know fnm 

this list where third grade experiences ffld?” 
that she cannot tell in advance. The third gr^e child should 
have everv experience listed, if possible, which is appropimte 
af his p,«ent^uge of developn.ent. The teach. . not » 
worn- o«r the fear that if this is done there t«n nrt be^ 

periences enou|h left over for the ^ 

rtildren. themselves, .ill let the teacher know when they have 

reached the limits of their abUities. 


In the Field of Social Lmng we bring oin 

We relate and discuss peiwmal 
oets to school and discu* them; we bring flowers, pictures, potterj 
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and other contributions to school in order to share our pleasure 
with others; we study our neighborhood; we take trips to places of 
interest; we plan a class party and conduct it successfully; we stud> 
by means of units of work; we write about our trips and tell about 
them to the class; we act as hosts to visitors; we join in com- 
munity singing; we visit another school; we hold a pet show. 

We take messages to other rooms; we divide the responsibilities 
of our classroom among committees; we share the care of physical 
education equipment and supplies; we maintain an effective room 
organization; we help care for building and grounds; we help in 
the office. 

AUititdes 

We help each other; we use our freedom wisely; we are courteous 
to strangers and friendly with each other. 

II. In the Field of Science 

We make a garden and care for it; we clean the old annuals out 
of our garden. We prepare the soil and plant new flowers; we 
reset flower bulbs; we identify trees on the school ground; we care 
for white rats; we take care of our canary birds; we take care of 
our gold fish; we make collections of pictures relating to nature 
study and science; we read about stars and planets; we maintain 
an active science table; we make observations regularly on weather 
and temperature; we read sdence stories; we study the origins of 
textiles: wool, cotton, silk, and flax; we publish a science news- 
paper; we make maps of the school ground and of the neighbor- 
hood; we collect shells, leaves, rocks, and other objects reflecting 
science interests; v,e collect caterpillars; we collect butterflies and 
moths; we collect trap-door spiders; we collect seeds from our gar- 
den, dry them and use them for replanting; we follow the life c>’cle 
of frogs; we make a tropical fish aquarium; we learn about elec- 
trical devices to heat aquaria; we learn to read water thermom- 
eters; we make simple experiments in ventilation, and control the 
ventilation in our classrooms. 

II. In the Field of the Language Arts 
1. Reading 

We read freely in the class library; we read orally to give 
pleasure to others; we read easily in ^wk-typ^e readers suited to 
our ability; we read for our own enjoyment; we classify the 
stories we read as fanciful, animal, informational, adventure, 
etc; we conduct a Book Club; we discuss what we have read. 
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2. Form and Substance 

We participate in a verse-speaking dioir; we leam poems in- 
(ii\idually; we use the dictionary to add to our vocabularies; we 
use the dictionary- to check our spelling; we write ample 
stories, one paragraph long, on current class interests; we reply 
to letters recei\’ed from other schools; we leam correct letter 
forms; we leam to distingu&h between and to use correctly 
“in — into,’’ “may — can," etc,; we select factual material 
from many sources for our discussions; we select pictures to 
illustrate our newly-leamed words; we leam to use noun and 
verb; we leam to make effective sentences; we use soft vmces; 
we dramatize stories; we enjoy listening to poems read to us; 
we write stories and poems for our school newspaper; we write 
plan's for our puppet theater; we dramatize stories of the Pueblo 
Indians. 


IV. In the Field of Aesthetics 

We draw and paint pictures with calcimine, water color, and 
colored chalk; we model with day; we create (mginal des^; we 
sing for pleasure; we leam the elements of notation from our music 
readers; we create new songs; we play the tone bells; we mate and 
use a puppet theater; we dance lor pleasure, we create new dance 
forms; we construct and use a stage for dramatic play ^d drama- 
tization; we make masks and shields for our dances and plays; ^ 
make representations of Indian pottery; we step to music; we join 
in communin' singing; we Usten to phonograph records; we sk^ 
outK>f^oor5; we watch older cluldren m finger-painting; ^ take 
walks in the neighborhood to disco>er subjects for study m form 
and color. 


V In the Field of the Practical Arts , . . j r— 

’ ^ We weavers, Indian rugs, and belts; we m^e hot pads for 

dUhes; we make toy’s for Christmas gifts; we^e tea ^ m- 

volnng simple stitchcry-; we leam to ^ 

bowls: we make simple objects out of wo^; we 

rhNthms; we leam the use of gardm tools^ make 

leam to sew by hand and by hando^^ sewmg machines, wi 

make simple costumes; we make clothes for our dolls. 
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neat and dean; we dedde on a code of beha\4or in \Tsiting die 
branch library and Irv'e up to it; we master the business of keeping 
a hanlr account; we care for classroom equipment and supplies: we 
malrp flewer arrangements; we check cafeteria money; we practice 
the simple skills needed in reading, writing, spelling, and arith- 
metic; we learn to conduct a dass meeting; we use simple tools 
carefully and accuratdy; wre take good care of our personal belong- 
ings; we keep order in classroom supplies and equipment. 


What Children Do in School 

(lO-ll-12-Year-Old Le^-d) 

Tliis is, in effect, a curriculum for all teachers of ten-, eleven-, 
and twelve-year-old children. It is an experience curriculum. 
The teacher will wish to check back over the experiences 
listed in the preceding section on the eight- and nine-year-old 
children, as some of her children may be immature. The 
major point to be observed is, Praoide experiences as rapidly as 
your children develop, regardless of grade assignments. 

Let it be remembered that the experiences listed are merely 
types which are used for illustration. The alert and intelligent 
teacher will provide many other experiences of equal \'alue. 
The ones givai herewith are characteristic at this age-level, 
but the list is in no sense complete. The teacher uill wish to 
dieck than over, however, one by one, to see which are being 
IMxmded and which have been omitted. There may be good 
reasras for omissions. 

The fourth grade teacher may say, “How do I know from 
this list whffe fourth grade experiences end?” The answer 
is that she cannot tell in advance. The fourth grade child 
should have every experience listed, if possible, which is ap- 
propriate to his present stage of development. The teacher 
k not to worry over the fear that if this is done there will not 
be eiperiences enough left over for the fifth and sixth grade 
teachers. The children, themselves, will let the teacher know 
when they have reached the limit of their abilities. 
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1. In the Field of the Social Studies 

1. The Morning Conference 

We manage the conference period; we plan the day’s workj 
we make news's reports; we record attendance; we inspect for 
cleanliness; we plan for our trips; we discuss, evaluate, and 
record the results of our trips, ^ \’isits, and excursions; we main- 
tain an effective room organization; we elect officers; we divide 
responsibilities among ourselves; we follow rules of order; we 
keep minutes of our meetings; we plan ways to ma^e our school 
a-ftractive; we discuss waj's and means for maintaining a demo- 
cratic spirit in our classroom; we plan the seating of our class- 
room. 

2. Trips and Excursions 

We take walking trips through the neighborhood; we take bus 
field trips; we \*isit and use the branch library; we use the tele- 
phone in planning our trips; we interview people and take not«; 
we visit and use the neighborhood playground; we study and list 
the actiN-ities of the neighborhocxi pla>-ground. 

3. Knowledge and Techniques , • « i 

We organize needed subject matter through umts of trork; 
we read maps, make and use them; we make a survey of ^ 
neighborhood; we make plans, charts, and graphs; we bn^ 
books from home and from the branch hbrary to share wito 
e arh other; we keep attractive bulletin boards; we m^ter the 
outUnes of the history of our country; we compare our Amen^ 
culture with the cultures of other lands; we m^ maps of the 
United States to help us in our stuffies; we 
mended radio programs; we learn the pnnap^ physical and 
STnoSc facts a^he United States appropriate to our ^ 
level; ^-isit a housing exhibit; we make s^p 
discu^ and exchange stamps; we conduct a Hobby Club. 

4. receive visitors; we help 

we fill requisitions for classroom supplies and delivCT 
Sedt l^rar>' books in and out of classroom and school 1^- 
trees' w??tamp state textbooks and deliver them; w run tl« 
S^T^opticon; we check visual eduction "^te^-^^ 
S ^t^d hostesses in the school cafeteria; se^ 

in 

Wp on school paper drive; «e help organ^ 
thecaletena. ^lavtrround- we demonstrate new games in 
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grade; we arrange the auditorium for the orchestra; we arrange 
and number seats in the lunch pavilion; we take charge of the 
school assembly; we help in P.TA meetii^; we landscape part 
of the school yard. 

II. In the Field oj Science 

1. Instruments 

We read and discuss thermometer readings; we use magnify- 
ing glass and microscope; we make and use a sundial; we ex- 
periment with a magnet; we keep weather reports; we make 
and use a simple telescope; we use the siphon. 

2. Gardens 

We make a garden on the school grounds, raise flowers, and 
vegetables, harvest them; we make a rock garden in the class- 
room on sand table or window shelf; we propagate plants by 
seed, bulb, cutting, and leaf; we learn the names of common 
flowers and vegetables; we take home seeds, plants, and cut- 
tinp; we learn how to transplant plants; we raise plants by 
chemi-culture. 

3. Lioe Things 

We bring our pets to school; we maintain and observe an ant 
nest; we collect caterpillars and observe them; we raise silk- 
worms and reel off the silk; we raise baby birds; we observe 
and record bird life in our neighborhood; we observ^e frogs and 
toads. 

4. MisceUanetms 

We collect materials having a science interest for us — rocks, 
minerals, leaves, feathers, shells, seeds, woods — and make 
containers to hold them; we label our specimens; we \isit the 
planetarium and make sky graphs and charts; we visit muse- 
ums; we read science magazines; wre study cloud forms; we 
study water — its constructive and destructive effects; we study 
the seasons; we make bird baths and feed birds; we make bird 
books; we experiment with different kinds of soils; we mainfai'n 
an effective (not static) science table. 

III. In the Field of the Language Arts 

1. Raiding 

We read to gather information for ourselves or others; we 
rt^ for our own enjoyment; we read to an audience; we read 
with ease and underatanding fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
readers, we use the dictionary to enlarge our vocabularies and 
to check our spelling; we give book re\'iews; we try to find new 
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ways to enlarge our \-ocabularies; ve listen to, read, and retdl 
stories from good literature; we study the mechanical makeup 
(format) of many recent books; we ccdkct and study news- 
papers. 

2 . Form and Substance 

We make our reports in writing; we make oral reports; we 
broadcast our reports; we organize a t-erse-choir; we dramatize 
stories and current e\'ent5; we learn basic words in the ^rdkr; 
we spell correctly the words used in our dafly work; we stand 
with poise and speak clearly in giving reports; we write about 
our personal experiences; we write original stwies a^ verse; we 
write leners to absent classmates; we write business letters 
ar ran ging tnps or asking for information; we wnte letters of 
inritation; we cut want-ads from the daily paper and write im- 
aginaiy- answers; we learn the use of s\Tionyms and antonyms; 
we learn rules for punctuation ; we listen to good poetry; we pub- 
lieh a classroom magazine; we correspond with sdiocd diiklra 
in our own and other cities; we study the mechanics cd writii^ 
correctly letters and reports: we collect and study newqiapeis; 
we studv sentences; we study paragraphs; we cultrote a gocrf 
writing sn-le; we learn to use the t\-pewriier; we reate poems in 
unison; we study the techniques of good conversathm; we hold 
debates on subjects suitable for our age-level; we study the 
techniques of introducing persons: we list and study errots we 
have made in usage; we keep a file of good newspapa and mag- 
arine ankles; we make our own report cards; we discuss per- 
sonal conduct in the school. 


IV. In ike Field of Aesthetics 

1. Medic . , • . _ * M 

We mode! figures and pottery m clay; we 
calri-iine watCT color, chalk: we sketch with penal, crayon 
cha'k and charcoal; we make flower an^gemente; we mn 
paints; we make block prints: we dye doth; we pamt mm^ 
we make posters; we sing two- and three-part soo^. JJ® 
uni«. n: we plav in the school orchestra: 
cho^ais; « join in community smging; we pUy “ 
band; we learn folk dances; learn simple 
make sketchbooks for rapid sketcl^; vre “ the 
monia band: we collect, mount, and file pictures. 

'■ ^e'de^^lop art prindples through ^ 

w.^k cff^ous arSts and musicians; we list the places m our 
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city where good music can be heard and where good art can 
seen; we take trips to public buildings to see murals; ^ye vi^n 
buildings to study architecture; we discuss art in clotnine — 
color, design, suitability, wearing qualities, materials; we brin*: 
orchestral instruments to school, and explain, discup. and p.ay 
them; we plan and carry out artistic arrangements in our class* 
room; "we plan good bulletin boards; we make block print panel; 
for classroom and halls. 

V. In the Field of the Practical Arts 

1. Construction 

We use our workbench to make simple furniture; we paint 
our furniture; we make models for our social studies units: we 
make bird baths; we make models with Erector sets; we make 
silhouettes; we make cardboard dolls; we make puppets and d 
puppet theater; we carve wood; we make peep-sh(jws; we use 
the coping saw and other simple tools; we make wind vanes; 
and weather gauges; we make scenery for school pla\ s; we make 
simple designs in hammered copper; we build cuptnjards for our 
cloakroom; we make filing cabinets; we build a model home; we 
make game boards; we bind books. 

2. Sewing 

We sew, embroider, and crochet; we make aprons; we make 
costumes; we weave caps, dish pads, and purses; we make 
needle-point purses; we make samplers of stitches for our own 
use; we learn to braid; we make quilts; w*e knit scarfs; we make 
rag dolls; we make yarn flow^ers. 

3. Cooking 

We prepare a simple luncheon; we learn to set a luncheon 
table; we learn table etiquette; we make table decorations. 

VI. In the Field of the Skills 

We lay out the school yard into game areas; we w'eigh anc 
measure each other; we keep growth records; we make health rules 
we collect and discuss menus; we organize teams in phy sical educa 
tion; we act as umpires at games of other classes; we prepare : 
map of the school yard for the principal; we take good care oi 
physical education equipment and of all tools in daily use. 

We draw maps and floor plans to scale; we solve arithmetif 
problems arising in our units of work; we review number combi na 
tions; fundamental processes and simple fractions; we learn to u.n 
decimals and simple denominate numbers; we solve number pn>b 
lems within our experience; w'e learn to use the ruler; we makt 
change accurately. 
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We use the map of the United Sutes quiddy and accu rat e ly ; »c 
draw maps and door plans; we make in^ cards; we kam to nee 
the card file at the branch library. 


Practical Steps 

The proper bac^round ha\'ing been established, wliat prac- 
tical steps may the teacher take to develop and darify her 
philosophy of education? Lo>*ers of Charles Dirhens will 
remember Mr. Wackford Squeers, the Master <rf Dotheboys 
Hall as a practical psychologist Mr. Squeas was fold of 
sating that his boys were taught to spell “winder” w-i-n, 
t\-in: d-e-r, der; winder, and then go out and clean ’em. Let 
the teacher, therefore, who wishes to evolve a philosophy of 
education do something about it Let her start with the two 
basic concepts. ettnrofifnetU and experience. 


1 . Is not the teacher’s first task to set up in hff dassroom 
the best enrironmeni posable and out (rf that environment to 
pro\ide good experiences for her children? Let us consider 
the following problem; 

1 4 primary teacher has a classroom 23 feet vnde and 34 Jea 
Jang. Her room is equipped with 16 primary tables and 32 
primary chairs, allowing two children to each table. 

,he seat her room to pro^ide for the maximum of to 

children? She must keep in mind that the aitenoo to te 
obser^■ed is that she must so arrange t^les and chaiR ^ to 
P'ovide the maximum amount of free fioor^iace. Oifl 
ll.un ha,^ ™on. » mo« around Iredy The 
have room in .hich to provide the wotk^mtere 
aSord the maximum number of expense® dte ^ 

omble for dnldren. At once the teacher ,a roof,^ ^ 
ciasatc rule that ' liyht must afn aya fall over the left 
She needs to remember that this rale j 

. ere arranged in feed rona parallel ^ 

IT"’" rT^xr 

and Ute -left Moulder” i. 
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a variable rather than a fixed quantity. Th^ b no "beet 
way" to seat a primary room equipped with tables an airs. 
The fighting in each room is always difi^ent in some degrw 
from the lighting in all other rooms, dependmg upon the 
orientation of the building to the points of the compa^, ujwn 
the finish of the walls, upon the color scheme, upon the light- 
ness or darkness of the woodwork, upon the presence or ab- 
sence of Venetian blinds, upon the presence or absence of 
near-by buildings which may either cast shade or reflect glare, 
together with a host of other unpredictable factors. Certainly 
no**child should be made to sit facing the windows if there is 
strong simlight coming through, but even this sensible rule 
goes by the board if the windows are adequately protected by 
Venetian blinds. There are two possible answers to our origi- 
nal problem in the floor plans shown on pages 120 and 121. 

2. A primary teacher has a classroom equipped with 36 primary 
desks arranged in six rows of six desks each, all screwed to the 
floor. How shall she provide free floor space in a primary 
room in which nearly all the available floor space is filled with 
furniture? The answer is very' simple. Let her ask her princi- 
pal to set her desks on parallel strips of wood, three or four 
desks to each pair of strips, and she -will then have nine to 
twelve units which will permit of almost endless rearrange- 
ment. There are two suggestive plans for reseating such a 
situation on pages 122 and 123. 

3. An upper grade teacher has 36 large desks screwed to the 
floor. Let her mount her desks in units of four desks to each 
pair of strips and experiment with the new imits until a solu- 
tion is found. Two plans which may prove helpful are sho^m 
on pages 124 and 125. 

4. An upper grade teacher has a mixture of tables, chairs, and 
desks. How may she reseat her room to provide free floor space? 
There are some suggestions in the plans shown on pages 126 
and 127. 

In solving the problem of reseating the classroom, which is 
of the greatest importance if the children are to have good 
experiences, there are some general principles to be observed.' 




1 To repeat, there is no “ best ” way to seat a room. Trial 
and error is the accepted method. Try everything until a 

satisfactory solution is found. . ^ 

2. V^lien a seating plan is decided upon, it should no ^ ^ 
regarded as peTnanent. A fair trial erf an apparently 
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plan may reveal weaknesses, and in that event, a new fdan 
should be devised. Even if a frfan proves satisfactory, the 
chOdrea may tire of it after several months, and may want to 
dm^[e it merdy for the sake of change. In our own luxnes, 
we often tire ctf a familiar arrangement and rearrange our 
iiving-rocm furniture merely to rest our ^es. 




3 The chtldrer should alway-s be taken in partnership be- 
fore a room is reseated. After all. the classroom is the 
children’s home and not the personal property of the teacher. 
Reseating proceed far more quickly and successfully rf 
the children ha^^ a voice in the matter. Often children will 
ha\e decided and astonishingly sensible ofrimons to offer. 



4. In this connection the teacher should remember that her 
job is, primarily, to provide for the children's comfort rather 
than for her own. The teacher who will not permit tables and 
chairs in a primary room because the squeaking of the chairs, 
when they are moved, “gets on her nerves,” should not be 
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allowed to Kve with small children. A^in, teadiftis often 
object to two rows of desks being placed doeely together on 
the ground that children will whisper to each other or that 
one may copy another’s work. These problenis are^ Bsrt 
by separadoo: they should be faced and met as praUems of 
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social living. In the modern school, children do not whisper, 
because (1) whispering is bad form, and (2) because children 
are encouraged to speak freely and openly to each other within 
the bounds of good taste and regard for others. As far as 
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illness is grossly exaggerated by the fussy teacher. People do 
at by each other at church and in the theater without worry, 
and the danger is slight. 

5. Children will frequently suggest grouping desks or tables 
so that small compact groups of four to six children occupy 
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differoit corners of the room. This practice should be en» 
couraged as it gi\'es children security and confidoice through 
the seise of belonging to a rather intimate drde of friends. 
It is highly desirable, also, from the teacher’s standpoint, an ce 
it allows her to seat her reading and arithmetic groups to 
maximum ad\'antage. 

6. The teache^’s desk should be relegated to as inoonspicu* 
ous a comer of the classroom as posable. Cetainly in a 
democratic classroom the teacher’s desk should not be in a 
commanding position of authmity in the very front of the 
room. On the other hand, the teacher has some rights which 
should be recc^nized. Her desk should be placed where it 
has good light and some privacy, and should not be banished 
to a dark comer of the cloakroom. After all, in a democratic 
clasaoora, the teacho- is a member of the family, and as such 
has some claims to considaaticHi. 


II. So much for ettcironmeni. How about ike sources of 
experiences? The initial point (rf departure h«e lies in the 
teacher’s ccmception of what is meant by a good daily i»ograin. 
She may be in the unfortunate position where she has to follow 
a meticulous time-schedule set for ho- by her principal or 
superintendent, in which case her hands are hopelessly tied. 
A modem philosophy (rf educaticm does not countenance 
either a rigid allowance of so many minutes a week to each of 
the “school subjects” or that kind of daily program whidi 

begins: 

9j00- 9:10 AJI. Opening Eaarises 
9:10- 9:40 A.1L .^^tllInetic 
9:40-10:00 A.M. Language, etc. 


The beginning teacher or the hopelessly mediocre teacto 
mav need crutches of this kind, but they are intolerable to the 
teacher who is strinng to develop the “good life 
oerience Ut the teacher, therefore, solve her program pr^ 

SoUows. Le,hersay-“Each<b,I.iUtrytop™™fc 
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my diildren with good ecperiences from each of these six major 
experience fields " : 

1. Social Livii^. (Dramatic play, history, geography, d^cs, con- 
ference, discussion, reports, etc.) 

2. Nature Study and Sdence. 

3. The Language Arts. (Conversation, discussion, conference, de- 
bate, reading, writing, spelling, dramatization, literature, usage, 
grammar, etc.) 

4 The Aesthetics. (Music, dancing, rhythms, the fine arts, crafts, 
etc.) 

5. The Practical Arts. (Manual education, cooking, serving, gar- 
dening, etc.) 

6. The SIrills. (Work-type experiences involving the techniques 
needed in doing well all the things implied in Nos. 1-5 above.) 

It is essential that while the teacher must strive for a bal- 
anced program of experiences from all of these fields, she 
should not immediately tie her hands by writing a program 
b^inning 

1. Social Living 9K)0-10KX) AM. 

2, Nature Study and Sdence 10KX)-10:40 AJf., etc. 

Let her daily program, to be put in her school raster or on 
her classroom door, be confined to the list given above minus 
all time allotments. The reason for this is obvious: the in- 
toiest in the Sodal Living period, for example, may occasion- 
ally make it necessary for the dass to devote more than the 
usual time allowed for it. On the other hand the skills may be 
so well in hand that occasionally the time usually estimated 
for them may be lessened. Again, any major experience for 
diildren may cut across and draw from several experience 
fields. A unit of work on communication, for example, will 
involve all six. In other words, the teacher and children 
diould be allowed to adjust the program to their needs rather 
than to adjust themselves to the program. 

The second point of departure in providing good exp^enoe 
is to set up in the dassroom such work-centers as will help to 
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proNide desirable experiences. Again, there is no "best” way 
to set up work-centers and no "best” number of centers. 
The teacher \»t 11 need to be guided by the needs of her children. 
In general, howe\er, work-centers tend to be of the following 
t>'pes in all rooms regardless of age or grade: 

1. .\n Af/ Center — easels, calcimine, brushes, etc. 

2. A Clay Table — an oilcloth-covered table equipped with 
clay jar and tools for making pottery’, for sculpture, etc. 

3. A Music Table — materials for the rhythm band in 
primary grades and for home-made musical instruments in 
upper grades. 

4. A Library Corner — a table generously equipped for free 
reading, adjacent to well-stocked bookshelves. 

5. A Workbench — equipped with simple tools for use on 
wood and metal. 

6. A Gas Plate, Sink, and Cupboard for ample cooking ex- 


periences. 

7. A Science Table — room for growing plants, for plant 
e.xperiments, for collections and other museum materials. 

8. A Games Table — equipped with checkerboards and other 
simple table games for relaxation and pleasure. 

9. A Small Portable Stage for oral English, simple dramatiza- 


tion, and radio broadcasts. 

10. A Typing Table — equipped with one or more portable 
or standard t^-pewriters. 

11. A Bulletin Board — \n all primary rooms, for room 


notices, exhibits, world events, items, etc. 

12. A Simple Playhouse — vhidi will permit children to 

rearrange the sev’eral rooms quickly and easily. 

13. Provision for Block Ptoy- blocks and storage space 

when blocks are not needed.* 

Suggestions as to the proper use of these work-centers will 
appear in a later chapter. 

■ In her enthusUsm. the teacher wiU at first set up 
k. ^tablv use She wOl need to have considerable patience thro^ 

the remainder more effectively. 



Practical Steps ^3^ 

III. The third pomt of departure is for the teacher to ask 
herself, “ What experiences shall I select for my children, from 

the major fields of child interest? 

At first, she will be at a loss, because the old familiar land- 
marks of subject-matter assignments, of chapters in the text- 
books, and of lists of minimum essentials have been pushed 
into the background. Let her remember, first of all, that an\ 
curriculum which really functions is the resultant of two 
forces: the needs and interests of children and the needs and 
interests of society. Too often these are regarded as mutually 
exclusive, whereas there need be no actual conflict betw een 
them. Society (fathers and mothers, for example) wishes 
children, among other things, to be able to read books easily, 
rapidly, and with a satisfactory degree of comprehension. 
Society ^ifishes children to be able to write a legible hand, to 
spell accurately, to know the outline of the stoty of our nation, 
to know something about the countiy'^ in which we live, and to 
grow in appreciation of American cultural ideals. Often, 
these adult vvishes are regarded as opposed to the needs and 
interests of children; whereas if the experiences developed by 
the good teacher within an adequate classroom environment 
are selected in terms of children’s interests and needs, the out- 
comes desired by society may become, under the skillful 
teacher, the interests and needs of children as well. 

Let us go back now over the foregoing suggestions and see 
if a working philosophy of education is being evolved. 

1. We have set up a physical environment which will call 
for many varied responses from the children. 

2. W e have set up an effectiv'e social environment by classi- 
fying our children on the basis of social maturity, by rearrang- 
ing the classroom furniture, and by installing work-centers 
which will draw children together through the pursuit of a 
common interest. 

3. We have provided many opportimities for desirable 
experiences on the part of the children. 

4. We have set up situations in which children under the 
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right sort of guidance be continually readjusting them- 
selves to the enwonment, continually buil ding up the right 
kind of social habits, continually practicing group living, con- 
tinually modifying their behavior or conduct through ex- 
perience. 

In short, we have set the stage for effective learning. 
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11. Sherer, Lorraine, Their First Years in School. Los Angeles 
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illustrated book is a pioneer cunong the professional books of tomorrow. 
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12. Lee, J. M., and Doris M. Lee, The Child and His Curriculum. 
New York: D. Appleton-Centuiy- Company, 1940. This is one of the 
best books in recent educational literature. Part I, Understanding the 
Elementary School Child] Part II, Experiences as the Curriculum. Re- 
quired reading. 

13. Fallis, Edwina, The Child and Things. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Company, 1940. “A wealth and variety of suggestions 
for schoolroom furnishings, play equipment, materials and tools.” 
This very' recent book will greatly assist the teacher in enriching the 
classroom environment. 



CHAPTER 


FIVE 


O 

Social Living in the Classroom 
and Elsewhere 


^INCE social living is one of the major experience fields from 
which the elementary teacher will select experiences for her 
children, it may be wise to define our terras. Just what is 
meant by the term “social living”? It should include ax 
elements: 

(1) the building of good social habits such as responsibility, 
initiative, self-reliance, honesty 

(2) practice in good group living — an increasing desire and 
ability to get along peaceably and happily with others 

(3) the widening of horizons — an increasing knowledge and 
appreciation of human life outside our imme^ate neigh- 
borhood and outside the particular era in whiA we live; 
an increasing “space-sense and time-sense 

(4) growth in ability to learn through experienre — the abil- 
ity to consolidate gains and to profit by mistakes 

(5) increasing knowledge of the subject-matter field known 
as “the social studies” 

(6) rich experience in dramatic play in the primary grades 
and dramatization in the upper grades as a means of 
interpreting the social life of our own and of other timK. 

The teacher needs to bear in mind constantly that as a child 
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grows from infancy to maturity, he seeks to satisfy his personal 
needs for security, recognition, a sense of belonging to the social 
group in which he lives (it is a dreadful thing to be unwanted .), 
and a sense of achievement. In general, needs fall into four 
great groups: (u) personal needs, as indicated above, (6) social 
needs, (c) civic needs, and (d) vocational needs. The ele- 
mentary school is seriously concerned with (fl) and (b) and, in 
part, with (c) in so far as the growing child begins to feel an 
interest in and a responsibility to the larger community, the 
state, and the nation of which he is a member. 

In order to make this discussion as helpful as possible to the 
classroom teacher, let us examine more closely the social living 
period in the day’s program. In general, the time is devoted 
to two types of experience. 

(1) The corporate business of the social group we call “the 
class," including, of course, the teacher as a member of the 
group. Part of the period is devoted to such group problems as 
demand attention, the classroom equivalent of the New Eng- 
land Town Meeting. Typical items of business during this 
part of the social living period are : making plans for the day’s 
work; discussing ways and means for financing a school excur- 
sion; hearing committee reports; finding a solution to certain 
disciplinary problems; discussing the advisability of painting 
murals on the w'alls of the school halls; electing officers. In the 
middle and upper grades where the age-levels involved permit 
placing the Town Meeting in the hands of the children them- 
selves, good practice is secured in democratic ways of living. 
The teacher does not sit idly by wffiile all this is going on. 
She is constantly alert and takes part in the proceedings 
when adult suggestion, advice, and control appear necessary. 

(2) The use of organized materials from the subject-matter fields 
of geography, history, sociology, economics, and civics. Older 
children can be taught the meaning of the above terms and 
even small children can grasp the essential meanings if they 
are expressed in language which the small child can under- 
stand. He lives somewhere: in a city, in a town, in a village, 
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on a farm, in a dwelling-house, in an apartment house, in a 
tenement, on a hillside, on the desert, in the mountains; this is 
geography. He lives in the t’ear 1940, in a culture we call 
‘ American.” replete with traditions, folkwa>-s, and customs. 
He lives in a land blessed with peace while across the ^-ater 
women and children are being bombed and nations are l^ng 
destroN'ed; this is histor\'. He li\'es in or with institutioos. 
He lives in one of the oldest institutions in the worid, the fam- 
ily. He attends another institution, the school. Possibly he 
comes under the influence of a churCh : all this is sociology. He 
and the other members of his family have to be fed, clothed, 
and sheltered, and to meet these human needs his fatho- (and 
possibly his mother) has to work and earn money; this is eco- 
nomics. He Lives under controls. He obet-s the traffic ofl&cers 
at intersections, he obser\*es the fireman inspect the inciner- 
ator in his back >'ard and the sanitary' inspector watch the 
family garbage p>ail ; this is ci\’ics. 

The competent classroom teacher presents social studies ma- 
terials to her children through direct observation and partici- 
pation in trips, -visits, and excursions; through the vicarious 
experiences of others as when the manager of the near-by 
Safeway Store speaks to the children on chain-store operation; 
through exposure to the printed page — newspapers, ma- 
rines, books. charts, and graphs — and through visual aids. 
Out of social studies experience, the teacher hopes to arriw at 
ie\-eral npes of outcome: knowledge, understandings, gen- 
eralizations. work habits, and attitudes. 

What is the subject-matter content of the social studies as 
applied to the elementary school? A recent pamphlet pi^ 
pared bv the National Council for the Sodal Studies, entitled 
The Future cn the Social Studies, calls attenriwi to the great 
di^•e^sit^• of opinion on this subject throughout the coim^. 
Mar\- G. Kelrv.* one of the contributors, calls attention m 1^ 
ar-^cie “Social Studies and the Elementar>' School to the 
fact that there is feneral agreemeDt at certain 
a^raent on others, and little agreanent on soU others. 

: Fr:r(sywf Educ-s^in, February, 1940. 
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The “rightness” of curriculum-content is not a matte; to be 
decided by majority vote. Nevenheless, it is mterei:ing and 
somevv-hat surprising to discover, among authors who tran^ 
they differ so widely, such a large measure of agreement for certain 

levels, , . L - u ^ 

In descending order, beginning with the grades at which 

ment is greatest and proceeding to the point at which it i^ 
non-existent, are found Grade One, Grade Two. Grade Ihree, 

Grade Six, Grade Five, Grade Four 

This difference has grown to such proportions in the fourth grade 
that no central tendenc\’ w'hatever can be discussed. The fourth 
grade is the nadir in agreement, as it was ten } ears ago. We seem 
to have come no nearer a solution in spite of all the work d'jne dur- 
ing the last decade.^ 

Beginning at the point of most agreement, the lower school 
— kindergarten, first, and second grades, or ages 5 to 8 — it 
is obxious that social studies content revolves around, or 
better, evolves from (a) family, (b) school, Ic) neighborhood. 
If the reader will think of the small child trudging each day 
from home to school and back again through the neighborhood, 
the field of social studies in the lower school is easily \ isualized. 
To the eye-minded reader, a small square labeled “home” 
connected by a straight line to another small square labeled 
“school,” and the whole placed in a circle labeled "neighbor- 
hood,” will clarify the matter. 

The teacher seeking guidance in selecting social studies 
experiences in the lower school will find many good suggestions 
in the Everyday-Life Stories by Paul Hanna, and others.' In 
the primer, Peter's Family, we visit our relatives; we acquire 
a new baby; we move to a new house; we help mother; we learn 
how father and mother help us; we learn about the work which 
fathers do; we learn about the men who help to build houses and 
other men who supply our household needs. In the first 
reader, David’s Friends at School, the teacher will be helped to 
see the possibilities in school life which can be used to enrich 
meanings and clarify understandings. 

* The Future of Social Studies, pp. 101-02. 

* Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company. 
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The neighborhood is presented in the second reader, Susan's 
Neighbors. We learn about the workers who protect us; the 
workers who carry' messages; the workers who pro\-ide us with 
food; the workers who help us play; and the workers who help 
us travel. We take our first steps in map reading and map 
making. The Community Life Series' to which reference has 
been made in a preceding chapter offers excellent material in 
the social studies in the primary' grades — Jimmy the Grocery- 
man, To Market We Go, Dean ard Don at the Dairy, Here 
Comes the Postman, and Pets Are Fun. 

There seems to be general and joyous agreement among 
children around the eight- and nine-year level (third grade and 
early fourth grade) as to the pleasure and profit attained in 
learning about children in other lands. This is reflected rather 
generally in best present practice in curriculum-making. There 
are two qualifications or reserv'ations which the teacher should 
bear in mind in treating this phase of the sodal studies 
program. 

(1) Avoid the sentimental and the bizarre. There is at present 
overemphasis in the elementary classroom on Dutch shoes, 
ornamental headdresses, Chinese pig-tails, and Japanese fans. 
WTiat the teacher needs to emphasize in the children -in-other- 
lands sequence is the fact that the foreign child, like us, lives 
in a neighborhood to which he must adjust himself and which 
conditions his way of life. The essential understanding we are 
aiming at is that the child in the primitix'e community is living 
in a hand-tool culture whereas we are li\Tng in a culture dom- 
inated by the machine. A good book to help the teacher to 
orient herself in this respect is Mexico by Stuart Chase,* in 
which he describes daily life in what he calls a “handicraft” or 
“machineless” culture. In these ways, understandings and 
generalizations are built. At present, much of the time ^ 
voted to the children-of-other-lands sequence is time wasted, 
and occasionally it is time spent In creating erroneous impres- 

• Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934, 1935, 1936, 1936, and 1939. 

* New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. 
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sions. An excellent book for children on handicraft culture 
is MaUo and Lolita^ by Burr Durfee and Helen and John 
McMorris, a story of village life in Mexico. 

(2) Expose the children to several primitive cultures rather tnan 
spend an entire term upon one culture. Jane Andrews had the 
right idea in her historic Seven Little Sisters. One of the posi- 
tive understandings that is to be built up at this ^int is 
“around-the-worldness,” the idea of the “big ball on which we 
live.” Here the school globe is an invaluable companion as 
we locate the homes of our friends across the water. We learn 
about oceans, continents, zones, and other simple elements of 
terrestrial geography. WTiy must this sequence be so wish^- 
washy and so superficial as it is in so many instances? Why 
should it not be so handled as to produce sturdy thinking and 
positive knowledge and good study habits? There seems to 
be no good reason for spending five months on a unit of work 
on Indians or China or Switzerland when there are so man\ 
interesting other things to be learned. In the third reader of 
Everyday-Life Stories, Without Machinery,^ the authors present 
materials on five primitive cultures: those of Samoa, Lapland. 
Eg>-pt, China, and the Zuni Indian of our own land. Harold 
Rugg in his book Nature Peoples discusses “eight simple ways 
of living in four continents,” of which the section on equa- 
torial Africa is one of the best.^ Meeting Our Neighbors and 
Exploring New Fields in the Child Development Readers * by 
Hahn are e.xceedingly good in this field. Children will enjoy 
the excellent photographic illustrations. 

Such, in general, is the social studies program for the lower 
school. It leaves us somewhere in the fourth grade, early or 
middle fourth grade, depending upon the particular class, or 
around the eight-year-old and early nine-year-old levels. What 
about the social studies program in the upper school? 

* Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. 

* Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1939. 

3 Boston: Ginn and Company, 1936. 

< Julia Letheld Hahn, editor; Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1938 
and 1939. 
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May we suggest as the general social sttidies theme for the 
upper school, American Life in the Power Age, and as a mode al 
enm* into the theme, a study of the Community. Let us begin 
by clarif\ing two points. As a matter of convenience, we can 
terra the period in American history from 1865 to 1890 the 
Industrial Age, the period from 1890 to 1920 the Machine Age, 
and the period from 1920 to the present, the Power Age. 
There is no magic in the terms nor accuracy' in the limiting 
dates; the division is simply an attempt to point out that the 
years between the close of the Ci\'il War and our first adven- 
tures in imperialism saw the transformation of the United 
States from an agrarian dsilization to an industrial dviliza- 
tion; the rise of the great industrialists like Cam^e, Ford, 
Rockefeller, and their competitors: and the development of the 
corporation. The period from the Spanish War to the doee of 
the first World War saw the improvement and extenaon of tlw 
machine in American life, while the period from 1920 saw the 
transformation in our culture which the dewlopraent of electric 


power made possible. 

The fourth grade (8-9-year level) appears to be an excellent 
place for a serious study of community life. Let us begin by 
pointing out the essential differences between the neighborhood 
( which has been studied in the lower school) and the new con- 
cept, the community. The neighborhood is an unorganized, 
voluntary' assodation of people living in a speafic area. ^ It is 
held together rather loosely by sentimental and economic tie 
and bonds. The neighborhood in which the write live is 
quite n-pical of many American neighborhoods. Years ago, 
when his part of the dty was giA-en over to open fields or anaU 
farms, pioneer familie bought land, built house, moved ui, 
raised famiUe, and built up a neighborhood. At the pre^t 
time this neighborhood is still dominated by the old familie 
although most of the children have mov^ to other parts ct 
the dty. The yard space once needed by a large f^ly is 
utilized by building small houses on the ^ «5f “ 

cheap rental property is being developed while the aged father 
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and mother occupy the original home dwelling. A small shop- 
ping district ser\'es the neighborhood, together with an el^ 
mentary school and a community church. The newcomer is 
put on probation by the dominant families, and if accepted 
socially, is allowed to enter the society of the elect. If re- 
jected, life is made uncomfortable for him in \*arious subtle 
ways until he is forced to move on to a new location elsewhere. 

The community, on the other hand, is highly organized. 

(1) It has definite physical boundaries set by statute. 

(2) It is a political unit governed by mayor, councilman, 
various city officers, policemen, firemen, and other persons to 
whom the citizens have delegated authority. 

(3) It is an economic imit. There is reason for its being. It 
may be an industrial community, or a sea- or lake-port; it may 
serve as distributing point for an agricultural region or it may 
serve the holiday-making tourist. 

(4) It is a sociological unit It may be composed almost en- 
tirely erf native-born whites of Anglo-Saxon descent or it may 
include well-developed minority groups (over two hundred 
thousand Poles in Buffalo, one himdred thousand Mexicans in 
Los Angeles, for example). 

(5) It is a cultural unit. The community pro\'ides, to a 
greater or less degree, art galleries, museums, schools, colleges 
or universities, libraries, recreation facilities, a symphony or- 
chestra, or the equivalent It maintains on various levels op- 
portunities for the citizen in his search for beauty and for self- 
development. 

(6) It is a social unit It provides for ^’arious kinds of social 
intercourse on various levels from the Bankers’ Club at one 
end to “Tropical Gardens with One Hundred Lovely Host- 
esses” at the other. 

The job, therefore, of the teacher in the upper school is to 
take the children through three years of e.xperiences in com- 
munity life composed of (o) direct obsenncions, {b) ^^carious 
observation, and (c) use of the printed page — newspapers, 
magazines, books, graphs, and charts — and many visual aids. 
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Again, as in the lower school, the teacher's task it to help die 
children attain knowledge, understandings, generalizations, 
good work habits, and desirable attitudes. She must con- 
stantly interpret community life to the childmt and help to 
raise the le\'el of community li\ing and community participa- 
tion in the children's daily lives. Life in the cwnmunity goes 
on an>'way; let us make it as rich and \'aried and effective as 
possible. 

Looking ahead through the three years (grades (our, five, 
and six), how shall we begin? 


Sup L Theme for the Year — Our Own Community: 
(Grade Four, Nine- Year -Old Level) 


Paul Hanna, in the series referred to on previous pages, ap- 
proaches the problem in his book. CenUnilU: by analyzing a 
small Midwest community. In it he discusses several aspects 
of community life, business in Centerville: Centerville high- 
way, food and clothes for Centerville: Centerville farmu^. 
In this last section, the generalization is fixed that eve ry corn - 
munity has a back country' or sphere of influence which spreads 
far beyond its political boundaries, supplies it, and in retum 

receives supplies from it. The book concludes with an araunt 

of Centerville's school and of Community Day. This bo<* « 
helpful to the teacher, not so much for its actual content, wh^ 
may prove entirely inapplicable to the teacher's paitiailar 
school situation, as for its suggestion of desirable techniques 


in communit}' study. , , 

Trips. Bcursious, sisiu, study o( local n«-spapHS and 

in% of books appropriate to tie age-level 

sdousTuethods to be used ia daily wotk. 

historical backgrounds for commuiu^ study l«mi 

Wap cf iitsai ia Many Unis ^d 

Came from by Howaid E. and FTorence H. ftTlson 


P. Etb.r 

' Chicago: Scott Foresman and Company, 1938. 
i York: American Book Company, 1937. 
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Step II. Theme for the Year — Other American Communities: 

(Grade Five, Ten-Year-Old Level) 

Harold Rugg’s approach is geographic and historical on this 
particular level and has much to commend it, leading as i t does 
into a general study of American life. In his Communities of 
Men,^ after laying a foundation by a brief survey of typical 
communities abroad, he begins by the analysis of an Eastern 
gateway to the United States, New York City. This is fol- 
lowed by a Southern gateway. New Orleans; a Western gate- 
way, San Francisco; a river port, Pittsburgh; and a lake port, 
Chicago. Throughout the discussion, children are given the 
geographic and historical backgrounds necessary to full under- 
standing of the problem involved. Any one of the modem 
textbooks on the geography and history of the United States 
will afford similar materials for the resourceful teacher. 

During the study of community life in the United States, 
continuous attention should be paid to local community study 
through trips, excursions, and study of the local newspapers, 
laying especial emphasis on the two problems : Why is my com- 
munity located where it is? How does my community support 
its people? By the time the year’s work is completed, the 
children should have adequate working knowledge of the basic 
facts and understandings of the geography and history of our 
country. 

Step III. Theme for the Year — Meeting Human Needs in 
the Power Age 

We wish to build up in the minds of the children at this age- 
level, a clear picture of American life in our technical civiliza- 
tion with particular emphasis upon our efforts to use the ma- 
chine to provide us with food, clothing, and housing. The 
three phases of production, distribution, and consumption need 
to be kept constantly in mind as we see Americans producing 
raw materials, see other Americans processing them into mar- 
' Boston: Ginn and Company, 1936. 
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ketable commodities, see other Americans transporting die 
manufactured products across the country by trains and 
trucks, see other Americans distributing these goods from 
wholesaler to retailer, and finally see how merchandising places 
goods in the hands of the ultimate consumer. 

Again, local community contacts must be constantly kept 
alive through the application of the facts and techniques whidi 
have been learned to local community life. The classroom 
teacher t\ill find ample material for this purpose in the many 
delightful supplementary books which are now available in the 
social studies field. Elspecially helpful are two books in the 
series, Our TTayr of Lking: Book Three — Living in the Age of 
Machines and Book Four — Richer Ways of Living.* Rugg 
presents two parallel books: Man At Work — His Industries 
and Man At Work — His Arts and Crafts.* The Social Studies 
Readers by Bruner and Smith ^ offer much to the juvenile 
reader, esjjedally the sections, “The Growth of the City” in 
Book II and "The Stoiy of Tools and Machines” in Book III. 

Two cautions are offered the teacher at this point. First, 
human needs include needs of the mind and of the spirit as wdl 
as of the body. No picture of modem America is complete 
which does not stress America’s search for beauty and for the 
satisfactions which make the good life. Second, since each 
town or dty presents its o\m pattern, the teacher mu^ lead 
her children to see likenesses in thar particular situation to 
the pattern which is general throughout the country, 
the differences from that pattern which have been imposed by 
physiographic, economic, and cultural conditions. 


Interest Centers 

In a pre\-ious chapter, stress was laid upon the ^t im^ 
tance of cTeating a classroom environment which stimulates 
. By Hc^rd E. and F. H. Wilson and B. P. Eri> (New York: American 

Book Company, 1937). 

» B< 5 ston; Ginn and Company. 1937. 

> Chicago: Charles E. Merrill Company, 1936, 1937. and 1938. 
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good living through providing desirable experiences. 1 1 seems 
wise at this point to suggest how interest centers contribute 
good experiences in social living. 


The Lower School 

(5-8-Year-Olds) 

1. Making the Best Use of Classroom Furniture 

In order to allow for the maximum growth of children, and to 
meet their needs and interests, both in groups and as indi- 
viduals, we must plan adequate space. This necessitates 
arrangement of the traditional furniture and addition of newer 
furniture. We need to change our planning for the room set-up 
so that we have areas for work and play. Ob\‘iously, a class- 
room with many articles must be well arranged. Ever>'thing 
needs to show a state of cleanliness and organisation, and yet be 
usable. Unless the materials are functioning, they should be 
discarded or stored so that the room is neat and orderly, 
rather than “cluttery.” A room containing too many things 
tends to make the atmosphere confusing rather than restful. 

The wise teacher encourages children to assist in planning 
centers of interest to meet their needs. Their planning for the 
various art, construction, library, science, social studies, radio, 
newspaper, current events, seasonal happenings, language arts, 
or drills centers, may not be regarded by them as definite 
planning from the adult standpoint, but they know it is expedi- 
ent “to have a place for everything” and “to put everything 
in its place,” because related objects “go together.” .^s they 
plan and construct these centers, the children acquire and 
organize information and develop interest in the experiences 
which the centers provide. 

Among the newer practices of school furniture arrangement, 
we find the desire for mobility in order to meet the changing 
needs of those concerned. That is, a class may need space in 
the front of the room one week for dramatic play, or at the side 
of the room near the windows for science experiments the next 
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week. Desks placed on runners by two's, three’s, or four's, be- 
gin to take their place with the tables and chairs in the dea 
room. UTiere only a few tables are available, a vwy uable 
arrangement of desks on strips, plus the tables, can be made. 
Many desirable arrangements of desks alone can be made with 
mo\'able equipment, and an arrangement found satisfactory 
may be more or less permanent, or may be changed from time 
to time both for the sake of improvement and for the sake of 
novelty. One tires of the same arrangement if it is kept too 
long. If children can help plan and place this furniture, they 
will be satisfied to a greater degree than if they haxT no share 
in its moving. The teacher and children together can plan to 
make their room functional so that all will develop good taate 
and high standards in the appreciation of beauty and of art, as 
well as in initiative and resourcefulness. 

WTiile it may seem desirable for each child in the tower 
school to have a place for his own possessions, it does not mean 
that each one must have his own desk or table. The aze of 
the room and the needs of the children will determine the 
procedure. 


2. Provision for Dramatic Play 

Dramatic play, or make-believe play, is a form of creative 
expression in which children re-live their own experience 
Dramatic play is natural and spontaneous with childre, and. 
if not suppressed, will be entered into regardless of eqmpment 
However, a wise selection of play materials will greatly ^ 
and extend this very important means of growth. Blo^ w 
of great value in dramatic play as they make it possible for 
ideas to take concrete form quickly, thus encouraging on|^- 
itv and versatility. Toys such as cars, animds. trains, boats, 
airplanes, dolls, and clothespin people add to the fu" ‘n Playmg 
house, pla>ing train, playing s<Aool, etc. me o 
iects may be brought in but many of them will be m^e by 
cMdren as .he aid arises. Bteks should^ 
open cupboards, close to tfie floor spare to be uaed for 
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play. A costume box of assorted “dress-up ” clothes helps the 
children play the part. In rooms where the children’s inter- 
ests are more highly organized, much of the creative play will 
occur in the bakery, the airport, or the public market. The 
playhouse is one of the natural interests of little children. It 
offers many possibilities for dramatic play. The play may be 
enriched when the “housekeepers” invite and entertain guests 
from other rooms in the school. This interest provides ample 
opportunities for group living. 

3. Provision for Nature Study 

One or two tables, racks, shelves, or even a window ledge, 
will serve as a basis for an inside science center. The location 
will be determined from the standpoint of ready use, accessibil- 
ity to the sink, proper lighting, attractiveness, and available 
floor space. An outside science center may be a garden, a 
chicken pen, a bird bath, or a rabbit hutch. 

The equipment of the indoor science center may be very 
simple at the banning, but may be increased as interests 
expand. An aquarium for live specimens is essential, for which 
a large candy or battery jar will serve if necessary. Rocks, 
shells, and sand should be available for daily use in caring for 
specimens that have been brought in. Science interests are 
not static, and a functional science comer will be ever-changing. 

A few pans, lids, jars, and cans of different sizes can be col- 
lected by the children and teacher and kept in a cupboard for 
use in planting seeds, bulbs, slips, setting up rock gardens, etc. 
Supplies of blotting paper, pins, cardboard for mounting pur- 
poses and labels should be available. A magnifying glass, 
compass, various types of magnets and a prism offer extended 
possibilities for the children. 

Easy books and magazines with information related to the 
current science interests may be kept on the science table or in 
shelves near it. Books made by the children will be an impor- 
tant part of this reference material. The experience stories of 
the children, information gathered and questions asked by 
them, may be written on wall charts or on small placards. 
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Pictures of animals, trees, insects, flowers, and the like kept 
in the science center will help the children to identify and to 
interpret what they observe. Pictures mounted on tagboard 
and loose pictures neatly kept in manila envelopes or port- 
folios will serve as good reference material. Publishars* 
library catalogues occasionally offer valuable help to the 
teacher in selecting readings that bear upon particular school 
topics; for example, the elementary school catalc^es dis- 
tributed by Houghton MiflBin Company and The Macmillan 
Company. 


4. Provision for the Language Arts 
There should be an inviting library center. The table, 
chairs, and bookcase will vary but this center should be located 
close to the light and away from the noisier activities in the 
room. Picture books, scrapbooks, envelopes of pictures, as 
well as stor>' books, are needed.* 

The children may contribute some bit of interesting news 
which the teacher prints and uses for a record or for reading 
experience charts. The older children may wish to combine 
the daily new's into a "real” newspaper, which can be typed 
and placed on the bulletin board. Nature study materials 
furnish an incentive for labeling and writing. Children’s 
stories about their own pictures are often printed or typed. 

Dramatization involves an audience situation. It is the tj^ 
of expression which follows a pattern (playing a story and giv- 
ing a play). The same type of equipm^t used m dramatic 
play will be used in dramatization. A light portable cwtain 
arrangement simulating a stage may be moved at will and wiU 
serve a manifold purpose. A box placed behind the stage 
turns it into a very satisfactory puppet stage. In many rooms, 
simple stages built on casters add interest and stimulation 


• Pirtures and book jackets are occasionally offered without diar^ by 
Pirtures and DwacKe^^^ Kodachrome lustrations from 

M 1* Curtis From Robin ’to Junco (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Compaq 
\m) a Sk of bird stories for children of grades th^ and four, art 
gr^s as long as the supply lasts, by the pubhshers. 
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the play experiences. Adequate space is necessary for free 
play or the children will feel hampered. 

5. Provision for Experiences in the Practical Arts 

As the children in the lower school relive varied experi- 
ences through dramatic play with blocks and other materials, 
they feel a real need for such objects as boats, trains, busses, 
cars, airplanes, small furniture, ammals, and people. Some 
suggestive material may be brought in; some things may be 
made by the children. Needs such as furniture for the play- 
house, cages for pets, garden trellises, etc., afford opportunity 
for valuable constructive experiences. Other objects such as 
markets, houses, shops, airports, call for more careful planning 
by the more mature children. 

Primary workbenches, which may even be discarded tables 
or small sawhorses, are necessary for the construction center. 
The workbench should be equipped with simple tools, nails, 
paints, brushes, and a box of miscellaneous materials (scraps 
of leather, hinges, spools, button molds, etc.). A wooden box 
on casters containing a supply of primary lumber may hold 
discarded materials contributed by the children and the 
teacher. Some schools have movable tool containers which 
may be shared by several rooms. This gives opportunity for 
the added use of more complex tools, such as planes, screw 
drivers, braces and bits. 

Immature children will do very little sewing, although they 
may want to make curtains for the playhouse, a mattress for 
the bed, or cushions to be used for upholstering. Large needles 
and coarse thread should be used. Finely finished work is not 
desirable. A simple weaving loom may add interest to this 
center. 

Simple cooking experiences which involve co-operative plan- 
ning are interesting and worth while. Making cookies for a 
party, and the preparation of vegetables from the school gar- 
den, are typical experiences. 
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6. Provision for Aesthetic Experiences 
Responsibility for distribution and cheddng of the anuU« 
tion of materials will be delegated to committees. Responsi- 
bility for cleaning of materials will be shared by each mpmhpr 
of the class. 

Easels should be provided; many different types ate posable, 
depending upon a\’ailable space and equipment: 


(a) Large iodindual easels built of ^-ood, pressed wood, or wall- 
board 

(i>) Cardboard easels to place on top of tables 

(c) Cardboards propped gainst chairs tipped up on top oi taUes 

(d) Cardboards placed on chalk tray 

(e) Blackboard coxered with oilcloth or wrapping paper for use as 
easel where many children may work at a time. A strip of wood 
nailed to chalk tray makes a good shelf for bottles of paint 

(f) A piece of wallbo^ nailed over the blackboard at a slight 
angle makes an e.Tcellent easel 

(|) Two email easels connected by a piece of wallboard makes a 
good large easel where se\ eral children may work on individual 
papers or a large mural. 


When many easels are in use at the same time, it ^plifies 
matters to prepare large quantities of various colors in large 

containers. The mixture may then be poured into paper cups, 

tin cans, or glass jars. The paper cups or tin cups may be 
easily disposed of at the end of each week without any great 
loss. Calcimine that is left standing more than one week tate 
on peculiar odors that neither oil of cloves nor perfume eradi- 

cates. 

Painting may also be done on any flat surface— e.g.. n^ 
paper-covered floor, newspaper-covered tables, .^y brush m 
good condition will answer the purpose, but large brush« s^ 
to result in freer, more spontaneous painting, and enable tli« 
child to finish his painting t^nth less strain and more pleasun 
Wore hU interest »^es. Especially is tWs true at the ^ 
Alter each child has painted he should, as 
experiences, have the opportunity and le^onstbility 
ing his brushes carefully and preparing the easel for 
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artist At the close of the day, if traffic at the easel has b^n 
heavy, it may be necessary for a cleaning rommittee to give 
the easels a thorough cleaning. Untidy paint boxes result in 
poorly organized pictures. Paint boxes should be cleaned 
carefully by the artist who used them before the painting period 
is over. Portfolios for finished and unfinished work should be 
kept, neatly labeled and accessible to the children, so that they 
may learn to put away their materials in an orderly manner. 

An ample supply of soft clay should be mixed, ready for use 
at all times. A few small tables or one large table covered 
neatly with oilcloth so that it may be easily washed should be 
available, where things may be kept and where a few children 
may work at any time during the school day. Materials 
needed for clay work are: 

Tin trays or boards on which to model 

Soft rags for wrapping clay forms when left unfinished 

A container for rags 

Modeling sticks and container for sticks 

A shelf or case in which to place finished models to dry 

Crocks — ontainers for clay. 

Materials available for drawing are chalk and crayolas. 
Cheese boxes of uniform size serve as excellent containers for 
these materials. Portfolios should be provided for finished 
and unfinish ed work. One set for the class has proven more 
satisfactory than individual portfolios in rooms where room 
space is limited. 

7. Provision for Musical Experiences 

(a) Musical equipment for general class use: 

Phonograph and records suitable to the interests of the varying 
age-levels. 

Radio or radio-phonograph combination. 

Microphone (real or imitation) for broadcasting and recording 
experiences. 

Piano for accompaniment of singing, creative rhythms, rhy thm 
bands, and other rh}rthmic activities. 

Song-bells, one or more sets, for class and individual use. 
Rhythm band instruments, including a chest to hold rh^ 
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Additioa^l material of musical \’alue: 

Large lagDoard or paper for recording original creati\’e music 
Communin* songbooks of old-time faTOrites. 

W ords of oirrent popular songs of fairly lasting worth. 

Neu" illustrated books of songs for additional rote song ma- 
terials. 

Pictures that illustrate songs or records. 

Pictures drawn by children to express their idea of the nipanmg 
of a song or record. 

Books and charts of children’s own creati\’e songs, 

(c'^ Extra ecuipraent that enrich^ the child’s enjotinent through 
\*kariou5 interest: 

Music boxes. 

A canarv* or odier song birtL 
Chinese ^ind chimes. 

Toy xylophones. 

Musical glasses or bottles. 

Flower pots or potterx' bowls that ha\’e clear tones. 

Sets of pipes that give chime edect 
[d Musical equipment for rhx-thmic acti\4ties: 

Space for free rh>'thmic expression. 

Records, songs, instrumental accompaniments that can be 
used as hrting musical backgrounds fctf* dramatic play. 
Accessories that add to the enjo>’ment of rhx^thmic i^y, such 
as: jump ropes, balls, sticks, tone blocks, castanets, tambou- 
rines, rattles, drums, gourds, or other instruments which the 
children may bring in. 


8. Pracision for Learning and Practicing Various Bodily Skills, 

Games, and the Like 

The use of the body as a medium for creatixT expression is 
natural to small children, as is eudenced by their constMt 
hopping, skipping, jumping, and running. Mo\’able equip- 
ment will afford space for this n-pe of actinty. A portable 
phonograph placed in a convenient location is essential if there 
is .no piano in the room. I>ums, rattles, and other musical 
instruments made by the children t^ill function here. Jui^ 
ropes, beanbags. balls for bouncing, hoops, etc., should be 
easily accessible or placed in a container in the room. 
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The Upper School 

(8-12-Year-Olds) 

The general principles which apply to the lower school class- 
room equipment also apply to the upper school. Here, too, 
there is need for: 

(а) dean, orderly arrangement 

(б) space in which to play 

(c) oiganization of interest centers 

1. Materials for Social Living 

The childn sn should be taught how to take care of the bul- 
letin board. The class needs to work out such standards as the 
foUowing: 

(a) We will choose materials carefully. 

\b) Materials will be centered around one object. 

(c) We will cut and mount them evenly. 

(d) We will use straight pins to fasten them up. 

(«) They will be placed in a “blocked design" following the shape 
of the bulletin board, so as to give the appearance of order. 

(/) We will cut lettCTS for titles to help organize the bulletin board. 

(g) We will change our bulletin boards frequently so we will have 
materials. 

A committee can be appointed by the teacher and children 
to care for illustrative materials. A table or set of shelves with 
exhibit materials can be placed under a bulletin board or under 
related pictures. These may be used to house commercial ma- 
terials, or articles made by the children to clarify ideas. 

Children are adept at making usable classroom furniture 
when the need arises. Adequate cases for housing social studies 
and science materials can be made of boxes. Salvage boxes 
can become storj^e shelves, cases, or lockers with a little imag- 
inative planning, cleaning, sandpapering, and painting. 

The social studies work-center may be a workbench, a gen- 
eral utility table covered with oilcloth for protection, painting 
equipment, a clay table, or a combination of several of these. 
The development of such a work-center should become an edu- 
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cational experience for the children. Tools may be kept with 
the sloyd bench or in the supply cupboanis of the class- 
room. 

Materials for dramatic play depend upon the interests of the 
class. Simple costumes made to clarify ideas, with a few illus- 
trative tools, utensils, and crafts, help to make the child lose 
himself in the play. It is wise to keep in mind that sodal be- 
ha\ior and character development are by far the most impor- 
tant elements in dramatic play, rather than the production of 
costumes, or the information gained on some assigned subject. 

It is simple to teach classification of books to children by 
keeping the social studies books separated from their other 
reading materials. Generally speaking, the social studies book- 
case, exhibit materials, and bulletin boards complete an ade- 
quate center together with pictures, charts, exhibits, slides, and 
stereoscopes with accompanying stereographs on sdence or 
social studies. 

2. Materials for Sciences 

Books, bulletin boards, exhibit materials, work-centws, and 
experimental materials are subject to the same criteria as the 
materials for the social studies. These depend upon the types 
of work going on and the amount of interest mvolved. 

3. Materials for the Language Arts 

The same standards as for the social studies bulletin board 
apply to the current e\’ents bulletin board. Such a bulletin 
board is a center in itself. Often clippings can be pinned to a 
large world map so that locations become a part of the interest 

Ordinarily, supplemental readers, social studio unit books 
(sets and single copies), science units, encyclopechas and books 
for general reference, and browsing or free-reading books and 
magazines need to be considered. Sometimes it seems expedi- 
ent to make up a complete librar>% in one comer, built around 
a table surrounded by chairs attractively covered. At other 
times, it is »-ise to keep the library comer for recreational books 
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and to place other types of books with their appropriate cen* 
ter, depending upon the type of classroom organization upon 
which the teacher and children have agreed. Individual read- 
ing records in booklets or card files become a p^ of this center. 
Poetry writing or materials for the verse choir may belong to 
this part of the room as does the bulletin board adver^ng new 
or interesting books, simple book reports or children’s illustra- 
ticHis of books.* 

The desk of the editor of the room or school newspaper may 
be expressly designed by the children or may be simply a table. 
Envelopes for contributions from other rooms or from class- 
room r^xjrts be pinned under a chalk tray or at some other 
convenient place. The class typewriter needs a specific place 
in the room, usually on the editor’s desk. 

4. Materials Jor the Practical Arts 

Much material is likely to have been stored away in closets 
anti occupies space needed for more active paraphernalia. This 
matprial should be evaluated in the light of the current interest 
of the classroom and should be discarded, or with a little cre- 
adve thought worked into some purposeful activity. Sewing 
machines, workbenches, enamd-top cooking tables, gas plates, 
dining tables, bookcases, and typewriting tables are often 
available but unused. 

It will be necessary to have on hand many materials such as 
thread, needles, cambric, unbleached muslin, cheesecloth, oil- 
doth, ts^ for sewing, yam, string, looms for weaving, linen, 
tape, glue, paste, paste brushes for bookbinding, brayers, mus- 
lin, printer’s ink, carving tools, benzine, rags, and glass for 
blockprinting. These materials should be kept in the class- 
room dose to the space allotted to these various activities. 
Boses painted uniformly in mie color with enamel or wagon 
paint afford an orderly way of disposing of man y of these 
supines. 

* The Rader is iderred to the note on poblaben’ catalogues, page 14&. 
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5. Materials for Aesthetic Experiences 

The suggestions made for the lower school also apply to tl 
upper school. The level of accomplishment necessarily b( 
comes higher for these experiences. 

6. Materials for Skills 

Charts of various kinds should indicate the individu 
progress of each child as he is competing with his own recon 
rather than in competing with the other members of his rlas 
Spelling progress is shown best where each child has his om 
individual piece of graph paper, on which he marks his cm 
achievement and checks it against his own standard or that < 
his group. The vertical barograph, or the vertical line, worl 
well with upper school children.* 

Since a child, of necessity, will have a number of progre 
sheets, simple folders of 12" X 18" bogus paper can be made 
hold them. Individual booklets for spelling, arithmetic ai 
book reports are quite satisfactory. These need not be on di 
play at all times, and a file for the class or the child’s desk ms 
be found adequate. 

Folders made of heavy cardboard and artistically design* 
may contain "Songs We Know” (or other musical interest 
“Games We Play” or “Room Committees.” Thesecanstai 
in the chalk tray, or become part of the library comer. 

Checkers, anagrams, dominoes, Chinese checkers, puzzh 
and other marginal games may be part of the room’s interes' 
A table upon which to play, or extra desks, will accommoda 
the players on rainy days, or during the intervals when a chi 
has marginal time. Records, sheet music, rhythm insti 
ments, the phonograph, radio, and a piano are often availal 
and may be borrowed. 

Balls, bats, beanbags, jump ropes, hoops, and the lil 

’ Tritbook publishers are well aware of the value of the individual spell 
rrcord For example, the Nevhn-Hanna Textbook-NoUbook Spellers i 
spellers (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company) supply a table on the 
si^ book co>Tr of each book to assist the user to plot his own progres 
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^ have to b. kept in a centtnl locatkn. in n 

aome d these nay belong to individual clasroonB and 

olace in the doakroonL* 

^ So much, then, for the formal approach to the ^al hyng 
program. The following experiences are taken from actu 

dassroom situations. 


1. Excursions , 

There is no type of experience more valuable to childrCT man 

a trip into the big world outside the dassroom provided that, 
(o) proper iK^)aration b made in advance, (b) actual observa- 
tion during the viat is properly guided and controlled, and 
(c) an evaluation is made after the trip to darify meanings and 
to establish those generalizations and understandings which are 
implici t in the situation. 

A. A Visit to the Airport 

(6-^Year-Olds) 

Sevaal lower school rooms m one school planned a trip to 
an airport. The children in one room made up thb chart! 

We are going to the airport. 

We are goii^ in a bus. 

We are gobg March 14tL 

We will take our lunch. 

It will cost iSi 

In the middle of the bulletin board was a 1% poster of a 
on one sde was an air-mail envelope vnth a cancdled 
air-inail stamp, and a agn saying: 

How much does an air-mail stamp cost? 

Have you brought your bus fare? 

A chart, made up by the children, was on a wall in the front 
of the room. 


kEndDent so^estions for organizing work-«enteis may be fooiMi in 
Maijpret L. Gustia and M. L. Hayes, AdmtuM «■ Ou PMic ScktoU 
(Qiapd HiD, North Carolina; U niv e r a i t y of North Carolina Preaa, 1934). 
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We want to see: 

1. The beacon lights. 

2. The pilot's parachute. 

3. The stewardess. 

4. The sock (Hag which tells which way the wind is blowing). 

5. Blackboard telling the time of incoming and outeoin? planes. 

6. The stairway to the airplanes. 

In preparing for the tnp the boys and girls in anoth^ room 
had developed an " aviation vocabulary.” They discussed the 


following terms: 



1. air 

9. gear 

17. tail 

2. plane 

10. land 

18. rudder 

3. ship 

11. pUot 

19. nose 

4. port 

12. co-pilot 

20. motor 

5. fly 

13. mechanic 

21. field 

6. sky 

14. steward 

22. fusd^ 

7. fog 

15. porter 

23. elevator 

8. dear 

16. win^ 

24. hangar 


The day of the trip the diildren talked about how to take 
care of themselves. Some of the things they decided were: 

Keep seats in the bus. 

Look for thii^ on the way. 

Be thoughtful of others. 

Stay with the teachers at the airport 

Always be careful. 

The kindergarten children came to see the children get into 
the busses. Much good conversation took place in the bus on 
the way to the airport. Songs were sung, and some of the 
children talked about other trips they had taken. As they 
came dose to the Airport, Billy said, "I am going to look at 
signs and see if I can see one that says ‘Burbank.* ” The dul* 
dren saw the sign, “Burbank Union Air Terminal'* 

First, the children visited a private hangar. They saw a big 
passenger plane and some smaller planes. Some of the remark s 

" I see a passenger plane.” 

"Oh, boy! Look at that two-seater iJane." 

"Look at the red plane.” 


were: 
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Planes were landing, taxiing around on the landing field or 
taking off. Eyes were busy. A mail truck was observed. 

W. — "They load the mail on the planes.” 

A te acher explained types of planes. Ray and a few others 
got down on all fours to sketch the transport plane. The chil- 
dren next saw the gasoline trucks. They then went out on the 
field to look at the government planes and a big passenger liner 
being tested. They were too young to be allowed inside the 
air-line hangars, so had to be content with explanations by the 
teachers. 

A pilot started the passenger plane for the children. They 
saw the two propellers move. A few imitated the movement 
with their arms. 

E. — “That scares me When will it take off? ” 

A mechanic came out of the door. Some of the children 
decided to get down on their stomachs on the ground and sketch 
the mechanic standing on the ladder and working on engines. 

E. — “If you get near propellers, they will hurt you.” 

Teachers helped children read the numbers, U.S. Mail, etc., 
on i^es. The children noticed the star on the wing of the 
army planes. 

By that time it was lunch time. The class went to the 
busses for their lunches and took them to a little park in front 
of the station. After lunch was finished, and every bit of paper 
was picked up, they started toward the station. 

The children then went upstairs to watch the plane from 
San Di^o, which was to arrive at 12 . 15 . They saw' baggage 
bang loaded on an ongoing plane. 

B. — “Here comes the plane from San Diego.” 

M. — “Here she comes.” 

S. — “There’s the stewardess.” 

J. — “Mrs. P., I saw the co-pilot.” 

B. — “I see the pilot.” 

They saw the plane taxi toward the hangar. The children 
waved good-bye. 
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One boy had sketched the weather-vane and si g n ^ li gKfa 
Others had sketched types of planes. They w&e showing thdr 
sketches to each other: 

R. — “Can you draw good?” 

Teacher. — “Not such good airplanes.” 

A. — “He draws airplanes even when he should be writiii^." 

R. wrote “airport” on his picture, also “^rplane.” 

W. — “ R. doesn’t sketch. He draws the same plane over and ova. 

We sketch what’s really there.” 

There were discussions about what they had seen at the air- 
port. They noticed the cannon in front of the HoUywood 
American Legion Club House, picture diows, sweet peas in a 
yard, movie studios, etc. The children had gained enot^ in- 
formation to stimulate their work for days. 

B. A Ride on the Train 

(7-8-Year-Olds) 

Thirty-four second grade children of the Sherman Oab 
School, who are interested in transportation, experioioed al 
the thrills of train travel on Wednesday, January 25, who 
they boarded the Daylight Limited * at Glendale and rode thi 
twenty-ax miles to Saugus. 

This was the day they had so eagerly awmted. This was tni 
trip they had so carefully planned and prepared for. At seve 
o’clock they gathered at school, thirty-four excited childreB 
seventeen interested and enthusiastic parents, and one equall, 
thrilled teacher. They were soon off to Glendale in the pai 
ents’ cars. Before 7.45 they were at the station where ^ 
were met by Mr. Pierson, the guide for the trip, and Mi 
Swain, the principal, who had come to 8« the ^vdere off. 

The children wasted no time in obtaining tidcets (a mos 
n««aryitem). Quickly they Uned up ^ the ^ 
where each one had to state his destination, mdicate whethe 

• Strvsmlinef mnning between Loe Angeles and San Fiandaco. 



A Ride on the Train 

one way or round trip, and handle his o^-n change Then the 
baggage had to be checked properly, the children having suit- 
cases being entirely responsible for the tags. After the pro- 
cedure was thoroughly explained by the baggage man they 
were not quite so reluctant to leave their precious bags. 1 here 
was still time before train time to inspect the station. This 
they did and took special note of the ticket office, waiting 
room, baggage room, mail and baggage trucks, safet>’ lines, 
red caps, time schedules. The train from the north came in. 
and the children watched every detail of unloading passengers 
and baggage. Now, as the southbound train started off down 
the tracks, the Daylight came in sight. Before boarding the 
train they made sure that their baggage was safely stowed 
away on the baggage car and bade a fond but hasty farewell to 
parents and friends. 

After waving good-bye to all the well-wishers and as soon as 
the station was out of sight, the children settled themselves in 
the beautiful streamlined car and w'aited for the conductor to 
collect the tickets. This done, Mr. Pierson conducted the 
children (in three different groups) on an inspection tour of the 
train, into the other coaches, into the parlor car, into the din- 
ing car and kitchen, e.xplaining in terms intelligible to them all 
the uses and features of each. That jjarticular day the super- 
intendent of the road was on the train and invited them all 
into his private car, showing them his kitchen, bedrooms, liv- 
ing room, and porch. Some even got to go out on the obser- 
vation platform. The inspection was over in time to enjoy 
and revel in the ride through the tunnel — a highlight of the 
trip. 

As the children waited for their turns to make the inspection 
tour, nothing the train passed escaped their notice and com- 
ment. They discovered how the seats could be made to re- 
cline and turn. They bought some candy and gum from the 
vendor with their spending money. 

All too soon the train came to Saugus. There they saw’ their 
baggage put off and later claimed it in the usual way. As the 
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train disappeared around the curve, they watched with rapt 
attention for the agnals to change and show “clear trai 
ahead.” Then they were ready to investigate the equipment 
here — the water tank, the oil tanks, the fire tank car, the 
derailing swtches, stock pen, gravel chute, boxcars, flatcars, 
and many other things. They actually saw how couplings 
work and clambered under a boxcar to see the brakes. The 
telegraph operator at the station invited the children in and 
told how dispatch orders are recei\’ed and sent, and let all oi 
them listen to messages. 

At this point, Mr. Pierson and the three mothers who had 
accompanied the group left the party, for they could not be 
accommodated on the school bus. The children incked up 
their bags and walked down the road with their teacher to the 
Saugus School. There they went to the rest rooms and played 
a few minutes on the playgroimd equipment until the school 
bus arrived to pick them up for the return trip. The Saugus 
School children made gracious hosts. 

The trip back home was full of interest. In retradng thdi 
trip part way, they saw things they had missed from the train, 
or got a better look at things which had simply flown by — the 
flock of sheep and the emergency landing field. 

Because it was just on the n-ay, a stop was made at the Sat 
Fernando Dam to see where their pure drinking water come 
from. The big pipes, the dam, the reservoir, the towers 
gauges, and all were very fascinating to the children and wen 
another highlight of the trip. 

They were back at school by 11.45 — all thirty-four starry 

e>'ed, happy, and hungry’. . t 

The children got the maximum from then tnp, lor tne 
went well prepared for all they saw and experienced. Th^ 
had made a list of all things they wanted to find out, and mad 
certain ones responsible to get the information; they had mad 
a map of the trip and speculated as to what they ought s« 
The trip had been the constant topic of conversation ^ homi 
the parents said. All information possible was obtamed. Fre 
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A Trip to the Lumber Yard 

had come to school one morning about a week Wore the trip 
with the thrilling news that his dad (“who had been engineer 
and knows”) said that the train would go through a tunnel 
6225 feet long! The children learned through talking together 
that it was more than a mile long! There followed a discussion 
of where the train went “in the old times” before the tunnel, 
and how tunnels are constructed. There was so mu<* interest 
m tunnels that many valuable sand box plajrs of Newhall 
Mountain ” followed. Hence, the thrills when actually passing 

through the tuimel on the trip. ^ 

Not only was this a real, «lucative experience for the chil- 
dren, but the parents were most enthusiastic over the whole 
trip and saw clearly the value of real experience. These are a 
few of the comments made the following morning: 


“ I am astonished at what Arthur got out of the trip. 

“You should hear Bert give us all the information he gathered 
on his trip.” 

“Douglas told me very solemnly that it was the most wonderful 
day he ever had.” 

“Marie learned more in that one day than she could have in 
weeks of just reading about it — and it was a big thrill for her. 
She’ll never foi^t it” 


C. A Trip to the Lumber Yard 

(9-lO-Year-Olds) 

At the b^^nning of this term of school, our room opened its 
door to a workbench, but there were no tools. The key of the 
supply room turned, and we received a boxful of queer-looking 
tools. Of what use were these? They had edges and points, 
but many of them none of us had ever seen before. Others 
needed adjusting, and when some of us tried, we turned screws 
only to find parts fall apart. 

After taking counsel, we invited another rixth grade teacher, 
a gentleman who had just come to teach in our building, to 
come to our room and explain these tools to us. Having been 
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a djop teacher, be was only too glad to name the mols and tell 
us some of their usk and how diey could be adjusted. 

Next, the question of wood came up fw We 

found we knew so little about it. The childien told of a n irm - 
ber of lumber mills wi thin walking distance of the 
Then came the making of plans. Our principal was inter- 
^^ewed and gave consent for us to tab* a field trip. A com- 
mittee agreed to call upon the owner of the lumber yards aiwl 
ask permission for our rla«g; to ^'isit them. Then slips were 
taken home for the parents’ agnatures erf appro^^. 

B^ore the trip, the pupils made ready by discussion of what 
they expected to see, what they wanted to learn, ainl what 
would be the best questkxis to ask. Tbe>' found out they 
could look up the answers to some of their questions for them- 
selves in the encyclopedia and otb^ classroom r e f erence 
books. 

Courtesy on the trip came in for serious considaation next. 
The rhil Hrpn agreed that they could for small scraps of 
sample wood they might find, but warned e a ch other about 
being greedy. While they did not wish to inarch along the 
street, they knew the sidewalk was not wide enough for too 
manv in cme group, lawns were not planted to be tramped 
down, nor hedges to be hurdled. The two things tabooed 
were >'elling and jrfaying tag, fix’ such bdiavior is not coo- 
adered good form on the street. 

.\t last the hour came and thirty-<xie boys and girfs and one 
teach^ started forth to learn about wood. The lai^hter of the 
children had announced ns as we turned the last comer, and 
we were met at the gate by our guide. He was one of the work- 
men, but by appearance be would have been as mudi at home 
in the forest as at the mill. 

His. “Where do we go first?” was met by a chorus, “The 
saws.” CK-er to the shed we charged- We fexmd a big rip saw, 
a huge crosscut saw, and a plane. Larger grew the eyes a s the 
wheels went around. “Look at the ^leed!” “Does the di^ 
go up that pipe?” “Oh, is that the way you make the 
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grooves? ’’ “ Here is the way to make a molding !’’ The sue 

Ttbe moto,, wa. compared although they held but t .ght 
interest when there was a chance to watch the swdt teeth of the 


Neat we uisited the cabinet shop, ttliile a little crowded for 
such an eager group, it net-er had clreer inspecoon. Here were 
a smaller planing machine, a band saw, and both huge and 
qnall Sanders. Smilingly, our guide made all of the macnmes 
work, patiently answered questions, and generously handed out 
samples of wood. In the paint shop, tie small re^-ohing table 
used in painting was quite eagerly inspected. Seeing^ this 
interest our guide brought out the spray gun and the filters 
used in painting. 

The enthusiasm could not long be held ^dthin four walls, so 
we forged forth to watch the men piling lumber. Our guide 
got the big truck just to show us how they loaded without the 
use of a crane. 

Then came the walk through the \'ards, inspecting the rough 
lumber, learning about ** two-by-fours, dangers from termites, 
white pine, redwood, and on through the lanes of piled lumber. 
Some of the lumber lay flat on the ground and some was piled 


on end. 

With arms already full of specimen material, we came to the 
shed where finished lumber was stored. Here the interest 
seemed to center on knott\' pine and fancy moldings. Phtrood 
caught the attention of all. The children were used to three- 
ply. but six- and nine-ply material was something new to them. 
A one-inch square of it was treasured “because it was so 
pretty.” 

The next door opened to us was the storeroom with its boxes 
of nails, screws, staples, and bolts. Upon the shel\'es were cans 
of paint of almost ever>' color. In a big frame stood pieces of 
glass. We learned the difference between plasterboard and 
beaverboard. There were also rolls of insulating paper and 
black roofing paper. 

On through the office we went past the desks where three 
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derks stopped their work long enough to chat with the cinUien. 
Interest was shown in the safe and ledger. 

Outside the door we halted long enough to thank our new 
friend, the guide, and we started on our way down the street. 

We made another stop to visit a new home under process d 
construction. In fact, the rafters were just bdng 
Here the contractor seemed pleased to eqdain the skA>tnn 
of the house. We were told of the mixture of cement and the 
use of reinfordng steel rods. Then the house took form. No 
longer was it just logs and boards, but now it became "mud 
sills," "studding,” and "headers." A whole new vocabulary 
had been found this aftemocm. 

The children rambled slowly along, now reluctant to emi 
their field trip. The conversation was filled with plans for us 
ing this piece of wood in their dog house, or that one in a tart 
house. Returning to the room, choice bits were added to th< 
room collection of sample wood. The first rough drawings d 
the afternoon were b^g shown as the d i s miss al bell rai%. 

The next day the trip was discussed for the benefit (rf tw 
of the children who could not go with us. Letters of thank 
were written and delivered to the lumber yard, the contrary 
and the principal. During the creative expresaon period 
some drew pictures, but the workbench proved to be the mos 
popular spot in the room. 

2. Holidays 

Our holidays afford many opportunities for good expen 
ences. Here is an instance on the primary levd: 


A Falentine Party 

A oeady prints plaarf <m the door of the thW grade iw» 

reads: 


CHILDREN, YOU NEED NOT REMOVE YOUR WRAPS W^ 
YOU COME INTO THE ROOM THIS MORNING. WE ARE 
going to the market in a few MINUTES. 













PLATE 25. Science Table and Playhouse in the Lov. er Set" 


PLATE 26. Cutting Linoleum Blocks in the Middle Sch<^ 





A Valentine Party 
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Preparations for a Valentine Party were under way. Onthc 

bulletin board was the caption: 

"WHAT WE WANT TO DO” 

mth the statement: 

*‘WE WANT TO HAVE A VALENTINE PARTY 

and below this was ample evidence to prove that the “ havmg 
fo^dosely upon the "wantfag." 
of the children to Miss Manon Manneis. Director rf fte Ho 
Economics Department of a local newspaper, asked for tbe 

^forcandy-coatedapples. The letter, inadent^^stated 

that a self-addressed stamped envelope was enclosed; and 
directly beneath this request was the neatly typed response 
aiiff a copy of the desired reape. 

On the blackboard the teacher had coined the reape: 


RECIPE FOR APPLE LOLLIPOP 

cups of com syrap 
4 cups sugar 
4 tablespoons butter 
This amount will dip 32 apples. 

Thb is a tested ledpe. 

Boil syrup, sugar, and butter together. 

Cook until britde when tested in cold water. 

Put in red ocrforing and flavoring. 

Put wooden skewers in apples and dip them into the syrup. 
And Greedy qpder this: 

MARKET LIST 

32 apples (uniform aze) 

32 wooden dKwers 
1 large can vdiite com syrup 
4 pounds sugar 
1 can popcorn 
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When the children arrived in the room, they lemained in 
their wraps. Whoi all had arrived and greetings had been ex- 
changed, Miss G., the teacher, handed Willard a purse, 
him to count the nickels which the children had brought and 
with which the purchases were to be made. It was discovered 
that there was $2.00 to be spoit on the party. Then ftdlowed 
a check-up <mi the pomissitm notes from home, and the disoov- 
er>- was made that ever>-Dne had returned the letter written 
two days previoudy. So, armed with a few suggestions for 
marketing etiquette, with a mai^t list, and with an amfde 
purse, the class of thirty-two started down the walk toward 
the grocery- store. The children had written their own penn» 
sion notes. One said: 


MOTHER, DEAR, 

M.\Y I GO TO THE MARKET WITH MY TEACHER AND 
CLASS TO SHOP FOR OUR VALENTINE PARTY? IF 
I M.AY GO PLEASE SIGN YOUR NAME BELOW. 

WE .ARE VERY BUSY. 

ANNETTE 


and below this mother had written 


YES, ANNETTE, TOD MAY GO. 


F arh note was different, the child’s own ezpresaon of what 
needed to be said in order to secure the necessary permission. 

In about thirty minutes, the procesaon (rf shoppers returned 
from the market. All afternoon die ^cy fragrance d thick 
peppermint syrup bubbling over dectric {dates filled the halls. 

.\nd while the syrup bubbled, plans sudi as these were made 
and executed : 


OUR H.ANDS .AND FINGERNAILS MUST BE VERY dEAN. 
THE .APPLES MUST BE THOROUGHLY WASHED. 





The Postman Comes to School 
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When the syrup reached the brittle consistency, the actu^ 
dipping began. In a circle around the syrup pan and ^ 
apples firmly fastened on to wooden skewers, they were pped, 
one by one, and placed on wax-paper-covered trays. 

At different tables around the room were stocks of maten^s 
from which valentines could be made, and on the bulletin 
boards were some beautiful valentines suggesting ways in 
which this material could be artistically used. At another 
table a stock of crepe-paper napkins was in readiness for wh^ 
ever artistic treatment the bo.xes of crayolas and small glued 
paper cutouts might suggest. 

Later in the day, a note in the shape of a valentine was sent 
to the principal: 


won’t you please COB4E TO OUR VALENTINE PARTY 
TOMORROW AT ONE-THIRTY? WE ARE PLANNING 
FOR A VERY NICE TIME AND WE HAVE DONE THE 
COOKING OURSELVES. 

GROUP THREE 


3. Capitalising on the Unexpected 

Here is an example of a clever teacher seizing an unforeseen 
interest which arose on the spur of the moment and using it to 
develop new learnings: 

The Postman Comes to School 

(6-7-Year-Olds) 

Mrs. M. ordered Dolly Lee dolls and animals. They arrived 
(m Wednesday. The little package of family dolls arrived in 
the morning brought by the r^ular postman. The package 
was brought into the room. 

"What is it?” asked one of the children. 

“Maybe it is something for our block play,” suggested 
Mrs. M. 
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The childfcn lookid at the miM 

cuwed it, ootkad the etamp ia f ea atanp, aad appMMili 
be tnoie intereated in thcK diaa hi the ceMMtaol theyadhlipb 
Before noon a bic padofe arrind. Mfib M. had It In IIm 
room when the chUdfu came in. 

S.waaeidted. “ImwaUgtnidEoaaKtDachoalfhiaMai*' 
Mrs. M. — “Why did that track oone to kM?** 

J. — “It had a padofe. The bhhi took it ima Mkai i* 
Mrs. M. explained that the rcgntor portnaa oeaU aat hdm 
big packages, hence die truck. 

One of the chikim opened the package. Tlaylaakitt: 

2voodeooo«B Ihigpig 

2 calves 2 baby pip 

2honai Ibea 

2 bsby Lhirh i s i 


They liked the animals, but awe stffl eaciled about lha api 

truck and the poetman. They made a chart to lead: 


Tbc postmen csac. 

They brai^t two pedops. 
Oneaaslitde. 

One ass big. 

Guess! 


The next day the convemation ^ 

Some drew pictures of the postman. Others playtd » pap- 

man, bringing the packages. 


ttro "um, «f work" i. the w^km 

are ofjeniied in the modem ich^ 

to erithnetk: airitd omr ■» the -d 

period. 
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Modern Housing 

(11-12-Year-Olds) 

Picture a group of eleven-, twelve-, and thirteen->'ear-old 
boys and girls, all keenly interested in the model homes they 
had heal viating and discussing. They came to cl^ on a 
certain Mcmday bubbling over with both information and 
questions that brought out all their aWlity and knowledge in 
working arithmetical problons. Much to their delight they 
found this kind of number work was really fun. 

By a cnngpnqis of oi^on they had agreed that the colonial 
type of house was the most popular in and near their com- 
munity. Of the many houses being built or newly constructed, 
varieties <rf rolonial architecture were to be seen on every 
hanrf The teacher had already prepared the scene by putting 
up pictures where the diildren could see illustrations of the 
following: Cape Cod colonial, real New England colonial, 
Georgian, and the French cdonial types. These {Mctures, 

from current magaanes, home builders’ folders, and the 
new^pers were very attractive colored plates and had been 
araminpH and admir ed by the Students for a few days previous 
to the recorded discussion. 

Teacher: “Boys and girls, PrisciDa has toM me of a most inter- 
esting modd home she vished yesterday. I feel this descriptioo 
will be something you all would like to hear.” 

Prisdlla: “ I’m not sore I can tdl you everything I saw, it was all 
so pretty and different, but I’ll try my best. Anyway, it was the 
kind of house like the one on the bulletin board called real New 
En^bnd colonial.” 

(An eyes turned to the [wrture the teacher tocdc from its place on 
dm board and h^ up in front of die room so the puinls could kxdc 
at it while Priscilla went cm.) 

"The outside of the house was of wood, but there was more glass 
in it than the house in which George Washington lived,” (For 
purposes of cxMitrast and comparison the tparhfr haH pfcirwl a 
pktuie of Mt. Verncm in winter dress next to the model mlnnial 
on the bulletin board.) "There were seven rooms,” etc., etc 
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The rest of the description included arrangement of the 
rooms, color scheme, kinds of furniture, drapes, and all the 
interior details. When she stopped, she asked if anyone had 
any questions. 

Bill: ‘‘You can alwa\*s tell a colonial house by the columns in 
front.” 

Norman: “.Anx^one knows these houses are copied from the 
Southern colonials we see in the mo\nes,” 

Maiy: “I saw that kind of honse in the motion picture Z’en- 
ttuky/' 

MaybeU; “And in JrseW, too.” 

Teacher: “Can anyone think of any public buildings he has 
seen, or pictures of buildings that ha\’e similar styles of archi> 
tecture?” 

Herman: “ The Capitol looks like that, I mean the Capitol of the 
United States in Washington, D.C. I guess our own Capitol 
building in Sacramento is N^ery much like that, too.” 

Lois: “We haN'e the pictures of the Lincoln Memorial and the 
pcN’emraent buildings in Washington here in the Book of Marvels 
on the teacher’s desk.” (She took the book from its place and 
turned to the pictures. Sure enough, there were the columns re- 
peated in our go^'e^nment buildings and memorials.) think 
these wre copies from some other countiy'. We learned about the 
Greek Parthenon: that was the first building using that kind of 
architecture and here is another picture showing the ruins of that 
Greek temple as it looks today.” 

At this point the teacher explained what the three basic 
forms of Greek columns looked like, and ga\’e the name of each. 
Some of the boys asked to be allowed to draw these colunms. 
Ml decided that this would be interesting to do a little later, 
and to contrast these t^nth drawings of American colonial 

exteriors. . u i 

“Why can’t we build a small modem house here m the class- 
room^ ’ se\'eral of the children asked. 

It is necessaiA' to explain here that this class .^as learning to 
draw to scale, and had spent a short time measurmg maps ^d 
air^ av routes to determine distances, using the scale to which 
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the maps were drawn; but to date the cl^ 

tunity for meaningful constructive w^k of this t>-pe. H 

was the opportunity, then, since the interest was at 

‘^That sounds like a good idea,” said the teaser, but it 
means considerable work and a great many arithmetic prob- 
lems to be worked out in order to build ^curately such a house 

to scale. What do you suggest, class?” 

The decision was made to draw plans to scale for a SLX-roora 
colonial house. The class was divided into groups and e^ 
group was asagned a definite working part in the construction 
of the house. For instance, five were to he carpenters for e 
exterior; another group had to build the windows; another had 
charge of the roofing; another larger group, of the furniture; 
another of floor coverings. Now, drawing to scale meant 
something to these children and they were eager to be^n. The 
teacher asked some boys to measure the classroom with >'ard- 
sticks, marking off certain distances like ten feet, fifteen feet, 
etc. In this way the class could more readily \’isualLze the 
dimensions when they were spoken of; and could see that if a 
living room was to be eleven feet by thirteen feet, four inches, 
it would mean a distance from the clock to the second whidow 
in the classroom. 

Since most of the children had visited model homes, and had 
very definite ideas, the arrangement of the floor plan was left 
to their discretion. From the forty-four plans, the class would 
choose one that would be used as the basis for constructing the 
house. Drawing to scale began in earnest and pencils were 
busy, rulers were brought into play and the originality and ini- 
tiative of most of the pupils began to assert itself. 


5. Individual Interests Leading into a Class Unit 
Occasionally a single child or a small group of children is able 
to lead the entire class into sharing their interest in a com- 
munity problem, as in the following illustration : 
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Some Experiences Connected with a Unit on OH 

(lO-ll-Year-Olds) 

Lomita School is within a few blocks of the Torrance-Lomita 
oil fields. The boys are inclined to wander into the fields, after 
school, to talk to the men. One day John brought a modd 
well (made at home) to show the class. Ralph and Floyd 
brought specimens of crude and refined oil. The boys took 
individual trips to the oil fields for specimens and the ml unit 
was initiated. 


o. CoUecHng Specimens 

Ralph went to the owner of five or six wells in the near-by 
field. He said, “We aue studying oil at school and would like 
some specimens.” The owner and his employees were very 
much interested and anxious to be of ass i sta n ce. 

The bo>’S collected information about each specimen. They 
collected a used mud hose, a helmet of varnished cloth (worn 
by men in the field), samples of oil sands in aloAol, and sam- 
ples of core (if core contains mica, there is oil). All were 
labeled, placed on display, and explained by various mmnben 
of the class. 


h. Posters and Charts on OU , , -r 

Floyd Walter, John, and Emory made a poster of the Tm- 
rance-Lomita oil field. The oil derricks and buddings, drawn 
according to the plan of the near-by field, w^ paintrf on ^ 
ping paper, placed on one of the blackboards m the back <A tte 
room, and shellacked to preserve the color. poster 

men working in an actual oil weU was made, 
ing their cloth helmets, are shown drilling. The inside of ^ 

oil derrick bshoam. On the buUetin board are ch^ sho^ 

the diagrams of the refining of the oU and maps of the ofl pro- 
duons countries. 
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c. A Replica of the Torrance-Lomita Oil Field 

John made a model oil well at home and brought it to school, 
inspiring the children to make derricks also. They deaded on 
an exact replica of the neighboring oil field. 

A huge platform was built in the front of the room and a plan 
of the field was laid out. Among the buildings were houses, 
offices, warehouses, fish market, hospital with clay figures of 
nurse, doctor, and an injured person on a stretcher. The der- 
ricks and tanks and other buildings were laid out exactly like 
tiinfifi in the actual field. Ambulances, trucks, cars, and clay 
people provided the atmosphere of a real oil field. 

The boys made machinery out of a Meccano set, and by 
m»anfi of a battery connect^ electric lights to one of the oil 
derricks. The girls made clothespin doll figures of carpenters 
and painters working on an unfinished derrick. 

d. A Song about Oil 

One girl in the room composed the words and music of the 
first line of the following verse: 

"Oil wells, oil wells. 

In the air so high 
You look like giant forests 
As you tower toward the sky; 

Your lights glisten like twinklhig stars 
When night sheds its dark shadows round — 

All is still except for the voice of the drill 
As it bores down deep in the ground." 

The words were written first; then different children took 
turns standing and singing a line. Mrs. T. sang it back to 
them. Then notes were written and the whole song learned by 
the class. 

6. The Child’s Day Should Be Made Up of a Variety of Expert- 

ehces 

At the b^^nning of this chapter it was implied that the term 
"sodal fiving” means more than geography plus history plus 
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d\'ics. There are many minor experiences in the day’s work 
which, joined together, contribute materially to the strength 
and richness of the social lidng hour. The following accounts 
show how many aspects social li\ing may assume in the hands 
of an alert and intelligent teacher. 

A. The Days Work 

(6-S- Y ear-Olds) 


Introduction 

I am glad to be at the beginning end of the educating process 
of these Mexican children, for I feel it more important to give 
them a backgroimd from which they can build for themselves 
a useful, happy, socialized life than it is to pour on academic 
work to the saturation point. In this \iewpoint. I may be 
wrong, but eveiy day I feel it more and more strongly as I 

obser^'e our school children. ^ 

In our room we are happy. e have bloc^, clay, pain^g, 
manv to\-5. manv games, a tea table, a dresang table at which 
we beauty ourselves, Mve fish, turtles, plants, occasional five 
pets, moth cocoons, construction equipment, and a garden. 
We read only when we have something about which we want 

to write a stor>\ , ^ a 

We take frequent walks, cook often as we can, an w 

an excursion to the harbor last semester. 

I kr.ow there are many situations of whici > 
most, and experiences of which I do not think, but I am ^ 
sdous of the fact that all that those lirte people g't 
school and home are the e-xperiences we bnng to them or create 

'"c^'Shldren do not notice die thinp 

auention is called to them, because the> a\ called a 

to Obserxe. On a walk ~ die 

sheep a goat, as a goat an ^ jjffprence until these 

They did not notice die either 

were brought to their attention. In these 
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the teacher gives them all they need and desire, or they go 
without. 


A Short Excursim <m Our Own School Grinds 

The entire school was buzzing with the news The ig, 
beautiful, white mother rabbit of Mrs. Thornton s fourth grade 

had some babies this morning. Could we go to see them ng t 


E^g our physical education period, we chose parsers and 
walked over to see these wonderful babies. Wth the class s 
permission we stood in line, and one by one looked at the 
(rf fluff There was something white wriggling beneath it. We 
had pushed just a Uttle of that soft fluff aside, for we did want 
to count them. 

When we arrived back in our room, the children asked me 
which one of them had counted correctly. I had counted 
seven. Some children were sure there had been six while others 
saw more than seven. We decided it was very hard to count 
the tiny things because they lay so close together and were 
partially covered with fur. We had a wonderful discussion 
about the mother and babies until the noon bell told us it was 
timp to go home to lunch. 

No one had calmed down enough to suggest that we have a 
story to read about the rabbits. That afternoon they told me 
the following story, which I printed and read back to them the 
foUowii^ day. 


We went to see the rabbits. 
They were litde. 

They were so cute! 


This short excursion was oi sound educational value because 
the children gained the following: 

I. Soda] habits 

(a) shy children contribute to discussion and conversation 

(b) use sentences in speaking 
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(c) listeners used self-contixJ in waiting for turn to speak 
(<f) courteous and interested 

(c) ^•alking quietly \ et informally through the school yard 
II. Gained knowledge of 

(а) counting 

(б) habits of rabbits in caring for young 

(c) needs of rabbits (food, warmth, etc.) 

(d) kinds of rabbits — wild and pets 
III. Reading 

de^•eloped interest in chart stories 


Toy Experiences 

At the beginning of this semester, I brought a considerable 
number of games and toy's to school. E^•en though I realized 
the reason. I was disappointed and upset when, one after an- 
other, the games or toys were broken or became too soiled to 
be used. It was a subject of much discussion and future 
planning. 

Our generous sponsors, Forty-Second Street School, brought 
a toy or game to each child at Christmas time. They arrived 

after Christmas. . , , . i j 

On Tuesday morning after New Year s holiday, every dmd 

found a beautifully ^Tapped package on his chair in the circle 
We opened them one at a time, demonstrating or ^awmg 
one to all the children. It was a very lovely morning for all of 
us for Fortv-Second Street School had remem^ us^l. 

Wien the gifts were opened and were on the floor m 4e c«- 
ter of the circle, I asked the children this question, WTuch do 
you prefer to do, each to take home the one toy or 
Lund on %-our chair, or to keep them all at school and ha;^ 
t^"ree toys with which to play?” They all heartily 
fccSt^ the latter plan. I >.nll admit we did some very. ^ 
LTousli-ussing aLt these lovely toys - their care, sharing. 

ii-aiting for turns, and appreaation of them. 

I told mv principal last week that, strange as it imght so^ 
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of playthings, are caring for thdr toys and kaining these 
things: 

of hands before oang toys — keeiBi« certain toys 

and games floor 
Qi) gharing with others 

(c) obedience 

(d) persistence in workii^ <Mit pusks and games 

(e) honesty in not hidiii^ or stealii^ toys 
{fi to play in groups 

kindness to one another ^ ^ ^ 

(A) p atwmre in {dayii^ games and i^ting foe them 

(•) promptness — to stop play at s^nal 

(/) respect for inoperty 

(A) generority 

(I) self-contnd 

(nr) oomtesy to other players of game 
(n) rhanlrf Mlness to the givers 
IL Abilities^ 

(a) oountii^ scores in g^mes 
(() building coordinatkm 
{c) counting for tenf^ set up 

(d) refinishing of scuffed to3^ 

(e) keqiing physically dean — when once dean 

(f) tnpmting of boscs and games 

ni. i^^nedationB of 

(a) good to3^ and games 
kindness to others 
(c) r^ts of others 

^11 Bxperieiux ta Clay Madding 
A pet kitten brought into the dassrooth one afternoon 
iaimrlipd tbp pla-wi into a discusritm cd thdr various pets. 
The High light of the discussiaii was, “Frank has some baby 
pr ga at his house, and couldn’t we go to see them now, this 
very afternoon?” 

OS we weat to see the {rigs, and a cute bunch of frigs they 
were! We leaned on the wire fence and enjoyed them for 
many numites, having a livdy disetmriem about thdr actions 
and hairilB as we did so. Freddie wished we could take one 
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back to school, and when we learned that Mrs. Lopez 
$6.00 for each baby pig, we decided that was a little high. 
However, we did hope we might get some pet to »alr^ 
with us. 

We \‘isited several of the children’s homes and saw their 
\*arious pets which each child displayed with much pride. 
At Jennie’s home there were chickens and as we walked into 
the yard a small black hen came toward us and squatted down 
to be patted. We all lo\'ed “BJackie” at <mce, and Jennie 
promised to bring her to school the follon^-ing morning. 

How much fun it was the next morning to haw a coal bladt 
hen walking aroimd in our room. Jennie had broi^t her 
breakfast, so Blackie ate her grain and drank water before the 
delighted children. How much more interesting it was and 
how much more they noticed the different little habits of the 
hen now that she was in the schoolroom. 

Blackie looked over the room while we planned our morn- 
ing’s work- She finally decided upon the clay table. Up she 
hopped and there she sat as if this had alwa>'s been her home. 
Six excited children went to the clay table. They knew and I 
knew without an exchange of w’ords or glances that they at 
last had a real live model from which to model. It wm cme 
of the most natural situations I haw ever had. All ax children 
immediately went to work with a zest. Each child had a 
lump of clav the size of a cantaloupe. Blackie sat m hw 
original position throughout the next half hour, ej'eingthe 
children and apparently enjoying the attention she was bang 


During the ne-xt several minutes I purposely bi^ed myself 
with the children at other interest centers. Since there wm to 
outstanding child at the clay table I was '“y mteres^ m 
seeing the results of the day’s work. It was n« k»« ond a 
great commotion at the clay table sent us aU 

was the cause - all were standing art^d 
his work. The children were Mghted for " 

almost peHect hen. Then he held .t upside down before us. 
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We aU gasped, the entire cavity was BltA with small 
It was no wonder the children were so exated They prai 
Lnmy whole-heartedly whUe he hung h^ 

rassedhead. We aU realized what a feat this was for Sammy. 

^was Sammy, who was shy and backward, never see^g 
to work, that completely pleased Ae chUdren and . 

On this day there was no question as to whose wor 
be saved even though the other five children had made excel- 
lent attempts to reproduce Blackie. 

The children and teachers from other rooms came to see 
Sammy’s hen. She was so nice and big — and the eggs were 
astounding! Sammy today is a different boy. ^e wa^ 
with a swagger and is confident as he builds with blocks, 
ctmstracts an aeroplane, or paints a picture. 

Just what the educational significance of this experience 
would mean to others in the field, I do not know, but it was 
something very fine to me, for Sammy and the children for 
the following reasons: 


I. Al^ties 

(а) to use live models in day modelii^ 

(б) to study proportioiis model 

(c) to enjoy and care for pets in room 

(jjj to Higringiiish between good and poor work 

(e) to use laj^ lumps of clay 

II. Social habits 

(a) appreciation for another’s work 
{b) imsylfish enjoyment of another’s work 

(c) apjMredation of one’s best effort in any work 

(d) to talf** praise gracefully without being spoiled by it 


A Waffle Party 

In our room we cook and have a party once a week if pos- 
sible and, if not, at least twice a month. We have these 
eiqieriences for two basic reasons: 

1. Educational growth and sodal behavim* 

2. Physical nee^ of the diildren for extra food 

Our standard party menu is soup, cereal, various beans, or 
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caixly if we need to sell it to purdiase something for our 
dramatic play. 

When Thanksgi\-ing came, I asked the children vdiat kind 
of a part\' they wished. Their wish was to cook something. 
We had been discussing the Pilgrims having dinner with the 
Indians, so I guessed that perhaps this was the reason fa* a 
cooking part>‘. 

The above menus were discussed at length- Then I a^ced, 
“How many have eaten waffles?” I, (rf course, was not sur- 
prised when only one hand went up. The other thirty-two 
children had never seen a waffle iron. The very word had a 
wonderful sound to them, and they were thrilled to think they 
might ha^■e “waccles” as they called them. The children 


agreed to bring a plate and foric. 

Being a special holiday parn’, I had a long party table 
ready when the children came into the room. True, they could 
ha\*e. as before, set the table, made their place mats and deco- 
rated the table, but this time I was giving the party. So 
there were turke\'s and flowers all down the c enter (rf the long 
table on brilliant wange decorated papa- tabledoths, nap- 
kins. and place cards. Only a teacher of underprivileged 
children knows the meaning to them of such a party table. 

A more courteous group of children could not be found 
The electric waffle iron and pancake grill were about the 

exciting things thev had ever seen. The childrai all wanted 

to work and all that could possibly be accommodate meas- 
ured. stirred, baked waffles, and flipped pancakes. We ever 


made our own syrup on an electric grill. 

\s the waffles and pancakes were prepared and O] 

chanpnf groups, lie other chUdren sat lu thor pUc® a 
the pretn^ble chatting in their ga>'est, most 
fash, on ■ Boys sat beside girisand forgot ^ 

*,es for the htst ume. .hs we cooked, we duamssed Thaub 


and its nieariing to us. i 

Each child waited w ith 

of a waffle or a pancake was served to him. Not 
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“I haven’t got any yet.” After every child had all he 
cuM possibly eat we stiU had batter Wt. W^at 
it? "Send waffles to the principal, all the teasers, ^e palm- 
ers the custodians.” Every teacher and worker had a affle 

or lancake and then came in to see what was gomg on. 

That afternoon we wrote this story: 


It is Thank^ving! 
We had a breakfast. 
We ate waffles. 

We ate pancakes. 


I am sure all of my aims were accomplished. They were: 


I. Abflities 

(a) to measure ingredients 

(b) increase vocabulary ^ 

(c) learn to enjoy American foods 

(d) 000k simple foods 

(e) dean up after a party and cooking 

II. Social habits 

(а) deanliness in preparation of food 

( б ) courtesy in waiting until served 
(c) using proper table manners 

self-control in waiting to be served 
(«) work together in preparation of food 

(f) patience in waiting for turn to help or eat 

(g) to work without constant help from teach er 
(*) how to act at a party table 

III. Gain knowledge of 

(a) Amoican holidays 

(b) American foods 

(c) table manners 


B. Some Adventures of the Nine-Year-Olds 

Nine-year-olds are eager to find answers to their questions 
about the world in which they live. It takes a number of varied 
experiences to care for these felt needs of the children. The ex- 
perisiGes given here are ones that a group of nine-year-olds 
worked upon siocp school started last fall. 
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(o) The principal of our school brought a very sick-lookiiig 
plant into our room and said. *'This plant is a disgrace to our 
halls. E>o TOu think you can do something to make it Hve?’* 
This led to a discusaon of the ways this plant might be treated 
to bring it back to normal life. Questions were asked of 
gardeners and books were ctmsulted. The plant was trimmed, 
transplanted, new soil was added and the plant was placed in 
the sun and fresh air. The plant is improving very slowly, but 
the children ha\'e gained much through observii^, reading, 
discussing, experimenting, and keef^g records. 

(6) When the teacher attempted to interest the children in 
some new books, she discussed them from the standpoint of 
their illustraticms. The Caldecott award was exiriained and 
the children’s book that was chosen in 1937 for this prize wms 
showm. Some interesting bits erf information about Dorothy 
Lathrop, the illustrator, were related 

This interest grew rapidly. The children now know a great 
deal about some of the present-day artists who illustrate then- 
books. They search in the community library for the books 
that ha\-e been illustrated by their favesite artists. They are 
reading as many 1939 books as possible cm their reading 
Then, as a group, we discuss them and vote upon them. A 
record is being kept erf the votes each bemk reoaved for the 
Caldecott award and the Newbery prize. These awar ds are 
made in the late spring. The children will compare thevoto 
to see if the members of the dass are in agreement with m 

real judges. This interest has been a Uvely one. 

the group conscious of books as has no other method, 
chUdren have a very great appredatiem of their books and they 


read them eagerly. .. _ 

(c) Frequent visits are made by the group to 

UbraU . On one trip, die cMdren-s Ub^ 

d«n if there was some way in wUch th^ ccM “P 

make the library an especially mtef«nng riddlo 

KeA. After much discussioo. they deodrf t o writ e ngnes 

which were based upon their frfeasure-reading 
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~ read and disaissed for several days. The riddles were 
fa library. The chUdren went to rhe 
S^afterS and saw crawds of other chddren around 

‘^^Broup writes accounts of our experiences and 
bn^ative^es for the schwl newspaper, thus proMding a 

substantial motive fw composition- u u..so 

(«) Discussions brought out the facts that the c i 

wondered about such things as: 


What is the inside of the earth? 
How did the earth get ha«? 
How big is the sun? 

Of what B the sun made? 


The list of questions was so long that much time was spent 
in reading and answering them. (It might be add^ that the 
question: “Is there really a hell and a hea\-en. has been 
asked by many groups of children.) Every question was 
answered to the best of our abUity. Where there isn t a known 
answer the children are told so. It is good for them to know 
tKat there is much yet to be found out and that opinions differ. 

{/) Another amilar need that the children feel is for help 
in some of th«r social problems. These cannot alwa>-5 be 
answ^ but a list is fapt and each child is answered in some 
way. These are typical: 

Should 1 talk to strange people who sit at the same table as I do 

in a cafeteria? , ^ i - • 

What should 1 say and do when I’m left alone m the hnng room 

with my mother’s friends? 

Sioald I accept an imitation to have a malted milk with a 
friend or relative when I know he is very poor? 

How should I introduce peo{^? 

What ghraild I say to peo(^ who compliment me upon some- 
thii%? 

Usually, we follow our discussions with dramatizations. 

(g) This same group of children listened to a radio program 
on the founding ci Los Angeles. We learned that most of the 
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diildren had not seen the traces mentioned (San Gabriel 
Misaon, the Los Angeles River, the Plaza, the Plaza Cburdi). 
A discussion concerning this section oi Los Angeles foUowed. 
The teacher curanged for viats to these places. As a result, 
an historical study of Los Angeles was made. Such questions 
as these arose and wo^ answered: 

How did Los Angeles become such a large city? 

Which people came first? 

How did «»arh group of people, happen to come here? 

The children dramatized many of the events about udiidi they 
had learned. 

A program, planned and given for the parents, included the 
following: 


Xslks: 

“Our Trips.” uang a map of Los .Angdes . 

Interesting and Amusii^ Facts about Early Los 
“Our School District in Early Los Angeles Times” 
“Why Our Streets are so Crooked” 

Rhythi^: 

lilexicaii Dances 

Original Dances, based upon Mexican mirac 
Dramatization : 

Spamsh and Mexico Songs ^ 

Aoccwdion and Clarinet Music 


The children had the experience of darfying 
oreanixing material, as well as of presentuig the 

has grown a desire to visit odter places, so we plan 

do much ^siting and » dunm in A. 

(h') Just at present, much mterest ts oeing 

baby that we are learning to care for. Tins, we hope, 

wilflead to a study of healA. making 

nriiilte for their parents. They decided what to 

S:rSade cards W decorated wrepping paper, n^ewme 
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usually includes skipping, marching, jumping rope, and bounc- 
ing balls to music. It ends with quiet games such as dominoes, 
puzzles, and contest games. 

(;fe) One of the most valuable experiences to the children was 
the one in which they prepared for and took care of Open 
House. Many problems had to be solved in planning for 
Open House. Shifts had to be planned so ever>'one could help. 
The children planned talks to give as they guided guests from 
one interest to another. They planned a short program of 
dandng and music that could be given every little while as 
people filed through the classroom. Pleasant ways of greeting 
were decided upon. Dramatizations followed to gi'e practice. 

From 6.30 to 9.00 of Open House evening, many \-isitors 
walked through the room. The teacher was free at all times 
to tallf with the visitors. Not once did the children fail to 
discharge their allotted tasks, and at no time were they at a 
loss as to what to do. They carried on well with as many as 
ninety people in the room. 

7. Introducing a Textbook 

It is a grave mistake to conclude that all desirable e.xperi- 
ences must arise apart from formal phases of instruction. 
Many teachers are actually fearful of being found with texts 
in the hands of the children. In view of the many delightful 
texts now available, this point of \iew has no foundation in 
fact and many worthwhile experiences can be afforded children 
through intelligent use of good textbooks. 

A fourth grade class was recently introduced to an attractive 
textbook, Living in Country and City.^ Each member of the 
group, including the teacher, had a copy of his own. The 
teacher took the class rapidly through the entire book calling 
attention to its division into units — Li\ing on the Farm; 
Your Every'day Food; Animals That Give You Food; WTiere 
We Get Our Clothing; How Houses Are Made, etc. Time was 
taken to enjoy the colored plates scattered throughout the text. 

* By W. R. McConnel (Chicago: Rand, McNally Company, 1937 ). 
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Then the class turaed back to Unit One, Li\'ing on the Farm, 
and discussed each of the illustrations. Finally, teacher and 
children took turns in reading the introductory statement “To 
the Pupil.” The teacher su^ested to the children that one 
interesting way to read the first unit ^k'as to begin by looking 
at the true-false statements at the end of the chapter and 
then tr\* to find statements in the text which would hdp decide 
which statements were correct and which were incorrect- 

In the preceding pages t\-pes of social li\’ing have been, 
illustrated thro ug h excursions, the observance of national holi- 
days, the capitalization of the unforeseen event in school, 
centers of interest or imits of work, the interests of indi- 
vidual children, the whole gamut of the day’s work, and 
through intelligent use of modem school textbocAs. This 
does not exhaust the list of possibilities. Recent educa- 
tional literature, of which Albion Horrall’s let s Go to School 
(see bibliography, page 133), is an excellent sample, con- 
tains many additional instances of good social living. 


Notes on Chapter Five 


1. Hartman. Gertrude, Finding Wisdom. The 
riculum foUowed at the Aver^- Coonle>- School .s describe 

I-M inc]u5i\-e The sequence of topics »s rather unu^aL Thel^ to 

se%-en-vear^ki5 study the neighborhood and commmun;. 
mIle-^^-okis. the natural world; 

eleNeii- and twelx^>^-okis, man’s advancing avilizaOoa (European 

hackcrounds). Reauired reading. , t-l 

.\lbk>n H., and others. Let's Go to SJu^. pp. 

animals, the communin', and architecture — are fully described, pp. 

^^t~Hkickett, Tohn A., and E. Jacobsen, Modem Proems in ^ 
Ci;apterII,“,Organuing^^^l-'^ 
Lea.-Jng.” U a delighrfuJ a 

ITT “ Deveiooinc a L mt of \N ork, is a caavejiJMxuti « . 

ovt-sS^^que- but helpful to teachers who ha« not yet 

e^x.l^-ed out erf the “ umt” ^tap. ^ n«fi«TarT. Boettm: Ginn 

4. Tippett, James, Schools fm a Gramng 
aad 1936. Mr. Tippett and the teacher, d the raraer 
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^ Dbmct, South Oroto 

the best available books for the teacher who want.- to kni).\ w 
do ^ how to do it.” Especial attention U called to C ha|.ier fuar. 

“Chaneed Classrooms.” Required reading. t^ i r. u 71,, 

5 cirrison Charlotte Gano. E. D. Sheehy. and .Mice Daigliesh, 7Jc 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. Thi< is the l|i > ava 
Ible book on It kindergarten: contains a complete. practic.il ,>r.,gram 
for the five-year-olds. Excellent photographic illusiratinns. KequirtHl 

excellent reference on many phases of IK ing m the ele- 
raentaiy’ school is Enriching the Curruulum for the ^nu n .nr y . , 
a^EighUenlh Yearbook of the Department of ‘ 

oals National Education Assoaation, Washington, lU .. I MV. i tie 
^sffoom teacher will find here much usable, practica material 
7. Sherer, Lorraine, Their First Years tn School - A iour.( of .Vu/i> 
for Kindergarten and First Two Years. A finely printwl, t^autilully 
illustrated book for the lower school teacher. Required reading, 

8 The Jmfdications of Research for the Classroom Teacher. Joint 
Ye^book. American Educational Research .Association and Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Washington, D.C., 1939. Chapter i.\, 

“Social Studies.” i / ,■ 

9. Norton, John, and Margaret .A. Norton. Foun^ttons of C urricu- 
lumMaking. Boston; Ginn and Company. 1936. Chapter \ I, "S-oal 

Studies.” , 

10. E. M. Hale and Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, are the iHit>- 

lishers of Picture Scripts, edited by members of Lincoln School, and of 
Building America (James E. Medenhall, editor; 19,56), the attractive 
picturebooks on housing, conser%ation, communication, ‘^fet>. and 
other aspects of current American life which have lieen develoifed by 
the Society for Curriculum Study. These materials are \ aluable aids 
to a modem social living program. 

11. The Fourteenth Yearbook, Department of Sufierintcndenre. 
National Education .Association, The Social Studies Curriculum. This 
contains a complete survey of social studies teaching in our public 
schools up to 1936. An excellent and helpful book for the cla«vsroom 
teadier. Required reading, especially Chapter IX, "The Internal 
Organization of the Social Studies Program." 

12. One of the books which should be alwa>’5 on hand in the uppier 
school classrooms is the current edition of the Standard Postage and 
Stamp Catalogue published by the Scott Stamp and Coin Compan>, 
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1 West 47th Street, New Yodc City. Once pla«e i f bdore the ^ 
the teadier will have no further reqnnsil^ty as the bonk he in 
constant use. Inddentally, it will teach woid geography to the duM 
painlessly and ^ectively. 

13. An indispensable book for the dassroom library table b the cor* 
rent volume of The World Almanac and Book of Facts. New Yoric 
Worid-Telegram, 125 Barday Street, New York Gty. The far 
verifying statements made by children in their disanskm and ooeier* 
ence groups gives thb book its dassroom value. 

14. Midiener, James A., and others. The Future of the Social *fhiifirT 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Nathmal Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, 1939. The subtitle. Proposals for an Expertmental Social Studies 
Curriculum, gives a due to the nature of thb book. Invaluable as a 
summary of grade-by-grade as^nments of sulqect matter in dte aocial 
studies. 

15. Potter, Gladys L., Exploring Your Commstniiy. Abofletmof die 
Association for Childhood Education, lYashington, D.G, 19M. A very 
helpful contribution to the literature of the lower school. 

16. Reich, Edward, and Carlton Siegler, CewraiiKr Goods — Ebmta 

Know and Use Them. New York: American B«»k Compan y, IMT . 
An excellent book <rf rdeienoe for the social studies teacher oo oattao, 
linen, wool, silk, rayon, fur, leather, wood, paper, rubber, ^am, china , 
metals, gems, oils, paunts, varnishes, cosmetics, foods. Hdpfui charts 
tables, and illustrations. , ^ , 

17. Rderence has been made on a preceding page to pubhdienr 
library catalogues as sources of information in the social sta&a. 
Attention b also called to the Sutjea Index to Primary Rea ^ ^ 
the Sutjea Index to IntermediaU Readers puUbhed by die Amoican 
Library Asscx^tion. 



CHAPTER SIX 

O 

jSTature Study and Science 


^~*^ NKof major fields of child interest is the natural world 
into which the child is bom and which remains around him 
during his lifetime. The wind, the sun, the stars, growing 
plants, the changes of seasons, the weather, animals, his feath- 
ered friends, the marvels of the seashore — all these and many 
other manifestations of the phyacal world have endless fasci- 
nation for children. The elementary curriculum in American 
yr-hnnls has recc^^nized the claims of children for experiences of 
this kind, and the decades just before and just after the turn 
of th«* century were characterized by a lively interest in 
“nature study” as part of the elementary course of study. In 
recent years, nature study as conceived in the late 1890*s has 
given way to a greater interest in general science as a less 
smtiiTiMi tal and more practical approach to the subject. 
Croxton * makes clear the relation between nature study and 
elementary science : 

The sadsfactkin of the child’s immediate desires growing out of 
interests in his environment has always been uppermost in the 
nature study idea. Less consideration has been given to direction 
of effort toward comprehension of scientific concepts. On the 
other hand, the elementary science movement as embodied in the 
TJnrty-First Yearbook ef the National Society for the Study of Educa- 

* W. C. CroKtoo, Scieuce iu Ae EiemetOory School (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1937), pp. 13-14. 
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tion, presents a highly organized set of outcomes. Such outeomes 
possess great directional value. — It requires an immense number 
of interactions to develop broad concepts, and through these experi- 
ences there is ample opportunity for the satisfaction of the child’s 
immediate interests. Moreover, it seems likely that only through 
achieving such satisfactions can we ever rise to perspective con- 
cepts. Here, then, is the meeting place of the nature study and 
elementary science movement, wUdi are really emphases on two 
phases of a w^ell-rounded science program. 


The reasons for the failure of the nature study movement to 
meet the dreams of its proponents are obvious. In many 
classes, nature study, instead of being based on sound sdenrific 
principles, became maudlin and fanciful. The average teacher 
lacked proper training in elementary science and lacked also 
an enthusiasm in the subject. Books used were often hastily 
prepared bv authors who were not scientists, and as a result, 
contained inaccuracies and downright misinformation. 

Meanwhile science has transformed the world in which we 
live and it is incumbent upon the elementary’ school curriculum 
maker to realize clearly the possibilities in orienting cdiildren 
to life in the Pow er Age. Some of the applications of science 
which the classroom teacher can easily appreciate are : 

1. The de\-elopment of an adequate health-nutrition-rest- 
phy^cal education program for her children based upon sound 


scientific principles. . 

2. Proper adjustment to daily life in the Power Age. Saence 

has transformed the world in which we Uve and the teacher 
can easily bring out the science generalizations and concept 
which are implicit in the things the children see all arorad 
them The modem home is bountifully supplied labor- 
sa^-ing machines and devices. Children of the nndcUe and 
upper elementary school grades can be led to see the to 3 
of ^ese as well as the what and how. What, for example ^ 
the comparati\’e merits of the electrically driven refngeratoi 
as compared with one which operates by gas? 

3 ATawareness toward the problems of the consei^ti^o 

our natural resources. Granted that we have shamefuU: 
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m 


wasted our national inheritance, what can science do to remedy 

matters and provide for future generanons? 

4 The creation of new interests, both m school a..d out- 
lets for leisure-time activities. Amateur photography, the 
making of simple tdescopes, or experimentation 
ponies appear to offer more stability m character-buildmg 

than membership in a neighborhood gang. 

5. The cultivation of a scientific attitude toward tninkang 
through the problems of ex'erjday Ii%-ing. A long time ago. 
Delos Fall noted that the “young scientist” must learn w 
obsen e closely, acquire facts, validate them, verity his h\-pot - 
esis, and keep careful records of his experiments. Above all, 
he must learn to base his conclusions on accurate knowledge. 

Croxton warns the elementary- teacher to move slowly in 
the direction of developing broad concepts and generalizationa 
lest we put a burden upon the children which is bey ond their 
powers of comprehension, but a step can be taken in exery 
elementary science experience through interpretation of the 
experience leading ex-entually into the dexelopment of the 
generalizations invoh-ed. 

Norton and Norton ^ illustrate this point nicely; 


Or take another unit, where the speahe objective is to know 
some of the ways animals hate of protecting themselves. This 
unit is part of the larger subject — the struggle for existence and 
the survival of the fittest. The essential fact to be developed is 
that animals have methods of protecting themselves. Pupils 
observe and make lists of animals which defend themselves uith 
their hoofs: they note also what adaptations animals make to the 
various seasons. The study wall not stop there, howe^■er. Pupils 
will generalize from their observations that each animal has some 
means of jwotecting itself from its enemies and from the changes 
of the seasons; otherwise it would not survi\-e in the struggle for 
existence. 


Another caution to the elementary teacher seems necessary’ 
at this point. A great deal of what passes as elementary' 

* John K., and Margaret .V Norton, Fiyundations cf Cmfriculitm Building 
(Boston: Ginn and Company, 1936), o. 378. 
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science in the classroom is limited to reading aloud from 
nature study bulletins and from textbooks. The value of this 
is very dubious. Unless the child is given something to do 
in his science experiences, they have little value to him. 
Again, Croxton: * 

It seems likely that the child is primarily interested in himself 
and in his sodal relations; secondarily and indirectly, in objects, 
whether animal, plant, or inanimate. His interest is probably pro- 
portional to the possibilities that the objects suggest to him for self- 
expression or for interaction with his associates. The lack cd 
activity, especially of active response to him, on the part of plants 
thus restricts their appeal to the child unless he engages in growing 
them or carries on other activities involving them. 

Reference has been made in a preceding chapter to work- 
centers and suggestions were given for the sdence center. 
This serves as a nucleus around which to organize sdence 
experiences but the resourceful teacher will use the sdence 
center as a point of departure into wider experiences. The 
school garden, for example, affords many experiences in nature 
study and agriculture. Trips and excursions open up new 
avenues of discovery and investigation. Typical experiences 
in sdence are found in the following instances taken from 
actual dtuations. 


1 . The Story of a Garden 

(6-Year-Olds) 

The Beginning of a Garden ... -ui 

The Bl’s dedded that of all interesting undertakings possible 

to six-year-olds nothing offered more promise of pleasure than 
a garden. Flowers or vegetables? Vegetabte, of cour*. 
Flowers received not even the vote of one sm^l hand. 

What luck! The teacher discovered that the school bo^ 
owned the lot (50 by 150) next but one to the 
nini what was to be a daily routine from now till tenn s^end 
le thirty-four Bl’s formed in Hue, two by two, marched on 

« Sdeoc* in the Elmentary School, p. 97. 
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of the room, out of the school grounds, and along the street. 

Neighbors came to the windows. 

Upon "our” lot was such an abundant crop of tall grass 
shoulder-high mustard that the Bl’s stared mto it, appal . 
But two lady neighbors appeared and offered profuse con- 
gratulations. 

"So you’re really going to make a garden of this ugly lot.^ 
Splendid! For years it’s been an eyesore to the whole street. 

The Bl’s squared their shoulders. When one’s public has 
such unbounded confidence in one’s ability, one doean t let 
one’s public down. Very soberly they marched back to the 
schoolroom to give the grass-and-mustard problem much dis- 
cussion and deep thought At long last, very polite notes were 
composed and dictated. Teacher took them do\ra. They 
said : " Dear Father, Would you like to help us? We have de- 
cided to make a garden — ” 

The Garden Idea Grows 

It was surprising how busy all the Dear Fathers were during 
the day. Even those who had no jobs were very, ver\' busy 
and could not spade the garden. But IMr. Webb, whose early 
milk route gave him mid-day leisure, and Mr. Hams, who was 
on borrowing terms with the owner of a small hand plow , came 
gallantly to the aid of the Bl’s. W’eeds were cut and burned. 
The lot’s virgin soil w'as turned over, revealing a dark richness 
in which anything might thrive. 

The Bl’s, however, still had a pocketful of problems, the 
largest of which was that of water. No water was on the lot ! 
Every drop must be carried from the school. Six of the largest 
and strongest boys were elected on a "w'ater squad”; and 
every available w'atering can and pail which could be conjured 
from the immediate environment, was conjured. 

Because of the w^ater situation, the garden had to be small. 
W^e decided on a plot 40 by 40, and of this we made a black- 
board map. The plot was divided down the center, from east 
to west; then subdivided again into sixteen seed beds, with 
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narrov walks between A raaeur ilrawinf ol wm wmAf 
by the teacher, and a copy givea «o each Bl ta keep la IM 
or her portfolio 

Spades, rakes, and hoes were b orrow e d fraas the newt 
school, were brought from home, were bought by the taarhar. 
Then, with a tool in every small hand, the siagci OMrch to 
the garden work began. 


Work Makes Dreams Come Trtte 

The Bl’s decided to place their vegetable plot ia the c ewte r 
of the lot. This was fau* eoough back from the street far safety 
from paaaers-by, and it gave the plot a border which aught 
turn the fancy of some other ciaas toward thoughts ol iowar- 
planting. 

At last the ground was worked Hg>. the seed beds set off by 
walks and ditches, and everything ready for the actual plac- 
ing. Someone thought of making a large sign and painting 
on it: 


SCHOOL GAEDEN 
PLEASE STAY Ol^T 


Wlien this became a reality, the janitor helped as pat it a p. 
facing the street. The janitor also came to our aid ia reg aid to 
the water situation. He attached a very lor^ hose to a *^hool 
faucet and then stretclwd the hose as far as poauble t oward 
•‘our’* lot. Thus the watering squad's work was made much 


eaaer. ^ 

The Bl’s were now divided into “farmers. There sw 
four carrot farmers, four cabbage farmers, four beet farmera. 
and 90 on. We decided to plant potatoes and sweet eon 
because, even though school would be dosed for 
tion when these were ready to eat, there was a dw old^ 
down the street who would probably be glad to have 

We paid her a visit and asked her. She said yea, and thanked 

us ver>' much indeed. 
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When the radishes, squash, turnips, beans, onions, tomatoes, 
and so forth, were all planted, someone suggested cucumbers. 
As it w'as a little early for these (February) we made a square 
wooden enclosure for them and covered this with a frame o 

glass cloth. 

Mr. Palmer Visits Our Garden 

One day, Mr. Palmer, the Supervisor of Gardemng, came 
out to see our garden. He seemed to think that flov, ers might 
have been more artistic than vegetables. He preferred one 
mixed vegetable plot — a sweet potato, an Irish potato, one 
of this and one of that, so that the children could see how they 
grow. But John Dewey says that interest is the life blood of 
learning; and the Bl’s are not so interested in an artistic garden 
of beautiful flowers as they are in things that may eventually 
be eaten. Time, of course, will lift their ideals. 

When Mr. Palmer walked to the garden with us, he certainly 
opened our eyes. Upon a feathery green plant which had never 
before been in our environment (though we’d passed it every 
day) he found tiny black fuzzy caterpillars and fat green and 
orange ones. He told the Bl’s and their teacher the names 
of these. 

An ant hill next pro\ided intense excitement. A bee became 
an untouchable center of interest. Mr. Palmer knew so much 
about so many crawling, flying things that the children prom- 
ised to bring to school a turtle, tadpoles, tiny fish, caterpillars. 
The teacher promised to buy some ants-between-glass. 

During the days that followed, the Bl’s watched a cater- 
pillar wind himself in silk, watched the silk pod spill out a 
damp, large-winged butterfly. They learned that a new but- 
terfly can easily be lured to walk upon one’s finger, one’s arm, 
shoulder, clothes; while a captured butterfly oan almost never 
be taught this trick. They learned that a queen ant, on enter- 
ing her “new home’’ immediately pulls off her wings; but were 
too young to see analogy in this between mother ants and 
human mothers. They watched a bowl of tadpoles, noticed 
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tliat some disappeared while others grew quite fat, but only 
the teacher imagined a resemblance in this to the capitalistic 
system. The fat tadpoles, fed upon raw beef, became im rh 
active toads that they were carried to the garden. 

The Bl’s now began to make up poems. Ants, caterpillars, 
butterflies, bees were photographed in words. The mosquito 
flsh proved to be most inspirational of all, because Julian saw 
them for what they really were: 


Our two mosquito fish 
Are sDver sulmariiies; 
Their eyes 
Are the lights. 


The Radish Party 

While the radices, squa^, turnips, etc., were ooming up in 
neat, g r een rows, there was a slight lull in actual labor. The 
Bl’s had only to hoe, water, measure daily growth and make 
reports. But as just twenty days are required fm planted 
radices to reach eating-readi ness, a radi^ party soon became 
the toi»c of excited conversation. Bread, butter, salt, and 
radishes — is anything more delicious? 

As we should have so many radishes, vdiy not invite the 
mothers? and wouldn’t the mothers like to see the Garden 


Books? ^ ^ . 

Our Garden Books were autoWographical. On the cover 
was each child’s conception of a rainbow gardra — flowers of 
rainbow hue arranged in pleasant color combinatioos. Tte 
teacher printed at the bottom of the first p^: "I ^ apiito 
Children dig me.” After much practice in drawing childien 
in the act of digging (action is the keynote of art!) 

original Ulustrations went into the books. At tte bottom rf 
page 2, the teacher printed “I need water, and 
went pictures of children with waterii^ cans « bos^, ™ 
Garden Books should simply daze the mothers with ongmaBty 

aoul cliartn* 
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The great day came, bringing the mothers, bringing a pro^ 
trip to *e garden and a party at which everyone remember^ 
to pass the radishes first to the mothers and to break his brea 
buttering it. The Garden B^ks were generously 
praised. And the whole expenence was a happy one. 


Outcomes of the Bl's Gardening Experiences 

We had a special party for each vegetable when it was ready 
to eat We pulled the beets, carrots, turnips, learned to wash 
and prepare them for cooking, timed the cooking, sliced each 
vegetable, with butter, into little paper bowls. There was an 
actual chorus of; "I used to hate beets (or carrots, or turnips) 
but now I just love them!” 

A taste for vegetables, acquired at the B1 level, may color 
one’s life-long attitude toward them. At any rate, several 
mothers came to say that Johnny and Susie were now asking 

for beets or carrots at mealtime. 

We had such big squash, and so many of them, that we sold 
squash to the school cafeteria — first displaying them in 
shopping bags lugged heavily from room to room. The money 
went toward tools for next year s garden. 

We learned that growing vegetables isn’t difficult at all. 

Anyone can do it. 

We were much impressed when the school board sent out 
men to pipic water to the lot, to lay it out in nice neat plots 
for us. The lot would surely be a joy forever now to neighbor 
ladies who had urged us through its last spring crop of weeds. 


2 . Our Fish Pond 

(6-7-Year-Olds) 

Sally had brought some goldfish to school. We kept them 
in a small bowl on a table in the classroom. Gene brought 
a water turtle to school. He told us that the turtle could not 
live in the bowl with the goldfish unless he had rocks to climb 
on, so that he could be out of the water some of the time. We 
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tried to put enough rocks in the fish bowl, but it crowded the 
fish and it was not successful. We looked around for a laigo^ 
container to house our water pets. Jack said that he thou^t 
he could bring an old tub from his home. 

Just at this time the workmen were tearing down an old 
school building on our grounds. Some of the children saw 
the discarded tray that goes under the drinking fountain. We 
all went to see it. We found to our great disappointment that 
the tray had a hole in it where it had worn through, and also a 
hole w'here the drain had connected with it. Bob said that 
his father could patch the worn place. We didn't want to 
wait for Bob’s father so we asked the custodian to help us. 
He told us the way to patch the iron tray was to use solder. 
The custodian soldered over the hole. We decided that we 
could use a cork to close the drain hole. 

The tray was six inches deep, fourteen inches wide, and eight 
feet long. We put water in the tray to see if it would leak. We 
were happy to find that it held water. Mary did not like the 
color of the tray and suggested that we paint it. Joe knew 
someone that had painted a fish pond and the fish died. Gene 
said that he had seen fish ponds that were painted and the paint 
had not hurt the fish. We decided that the man in the paint 
store could tell us about a paint that would be safe to use. We 
went to the hardware store and talked to the man about the 
paint. He told us that it was true that some paints would kiU 
fish. He sold us a can of enamel that was safe to use. We 
painted the tray light green. We built a frame around the tray 
and put it up on legs. This made the tray about two feet from 
the floor. We painted the frame yellow. The pond was large 
enough for us to put rocks in several places. The rocks were 
built up so that the top rocks were out of the water. W^ put 
our fish and turtle into the pond. Mary said that we should 

ha>'e some plants in the pond. 

Our school is near a slough and some of the boys brought 
water grasses from the slough. Sumi’s uncle had a goldfish 
farm and she brought several kinds of fish and water plants 
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Wep«t*.mesandontl.ebottomorpartofthepond. Someof 

the older boye brought in some vejy tmy s. v« 6sh. The 
said that one could see many of these smaU fish in the rio^m 
We read about these fish and found that they are 
Minnow because they feed on top of the water. e e 
that the Mosquito fish is a Top Minnow and is 
portant fish in the world from the standpoint of health, as 

they eat the mosquito larvae. , . i a. vv<» 

We had monitois to feed the fish and care for the plants. We 

drained the pond once a month and added fresh water every 

day to make up for evaporation. , , w r »• 

Our fish pond really became part of the school. Many times 
when children secured specimens that lived in fresh water they 


were brought to our room. , 

I have used this same fish pond for several terms, and it 
always been an interest center for each successive class. It 
gives us first-hand experiences in our study of fresh water fish 
and plants. 


3 . Tropical Fish 

(7-8-Year-Olds) 

The children in Mrs. S.’s room noticed hundreds of bubbles in 
the top of the aquarium. They thought the water was getting 
sour, so decided to remove the bubbles. 

M. said, “We have tropical fish at home, and when you see 
the bubbles it means that the mother fish is laying eggs.” 

Mrs.S. “That is interesting.” She got her Science Guide 
for Elementary Schools for May, 1936, and read the article on 
Tropical Fish to the children. M. was correct. They looked 
through the magnifying glass and saw baby fish hanging from 
the bubbles. 
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Miss D., the principal, came in at that time and they told 
ho" the news. She called Mrs. H., a former science teacher, 
and asked her to come and talk to the children. Mre. h! 
agreed to come that aftonoon. In the meantime, the whole 
school, teachers as well as pupils, were interested in the tropical 
fish. 

The childroi noticed that one of the fish was driving the 
other into the comer and would not allow it to come near the 
nest, as the bubbles were called. They wo^ vay curious about 
this and were eager for informatibn. Right after noon the 
whole lower school assembled in Mrs. S.’s room, whoe Mrs. H. 
talked to them. She told them : 

Paradise fish originally came from the rice swamps of Africa 
Asia. 

They are brought o\^ in large tanks of heated water so the fish 
will not die. 

Then are sold to fish fanciers, who sell them to us. 

A tropical fish is different from other fidi — it is an air breather. 
It has gills, but in back of the gills are pockets. It goes up to the 
top of the aquarium, gets a big gulp of air in these podcets, stays 
under water until the air is used up. 

The father, long tail, blows bubbles which look like cellophane 

The mother, short tail, comes uiuier the nest and laj^s eggs. 

WTien the eggs are laid and fertilized she is diased away as she 
becomes cannibalistic and will eat the baby fi^ 

Baby fish are hatched, hang from bubbles as the>" have to be near 
the top of the aquarium to get air between the bubbles. 

The father watches them carefuDy. \\Tiene\er a baby fish falls 
from the bubble, he picks it up in his mouth and spews it out so it 
will stick to the bubble again. He mends the nest whenever it gets 
broken, and fights off the mother fish. 

The mother fish should be remo\'ed from the aquarium as soon 
as the eggs are laid. 

The father takes care of the bab\" fish for five da)’s. By tiiat 
time the baby fish can take care ol tbemsdves. The fadier fish 

then disperses the nest aiKi turns cannibal, He then has to be 

rcmovod from the aquarium. 

These little fish can all be together for two years, then have to 
be paired off as onl> two paradise fish can live in one aquarium at 
a time. 
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UK Kother aod father on be put 

but can never be put back with the baby fish. 


Some questions and answers were. 


■ , . 

R, “How many can be put m one aquanim. 

Ans. “Only two tropical fish in one aquanum. , 

L “What do little fish do when father scatters the n . 

Ans. “They take care of themselves then, but 

before the father is removed from the aquanum. That is the r 

son there are so many Uttle fish and not ^ many sumi^^ 

R. “When babies get as big as the mother, will they lay eggs. 

Ans. “Yes.” 


Some remarks were: 

T. “Fish haven’t any memories. Jhey can’t remember they arc 

their own babies so they eat them. 

T. “The father fish is the boss of the whole nest 
L. “I can’t understand why the mother and father fish eat their 
babies. My mother and father don’t eat me.” 


4 . A Broadcast on ** Saving the Birds” 

(7-8-Year-Olds) 

These two rooms were very much interested in the of 
birds. They had built birdhouses and put them up in the 
trees around the school. Some had taken birdhouses home to 
put up in thdr back yards. 

A couple of dead birds were found on the school grounds shot 
by a BB gun. The other birds had been frightened away 
tttnporarily. The children in those two rooms were very much 
upset over this incident. They decided to give a broadcast on 
“Care of Birds” over the public address system. The whole 
school assembled on the school grounds. The actual broad- 
cast took place in Miss M.’s room. T. was the announcer. 
(Each performer had his script to read.) 

T. “This is Station MAM.I. Good afternoon, boys and girls. 
The first thing on the prc^ram is ‘How Birds Help Us.’ ” 

S. Told how the birds eat bugs and worms. 

S. “We should take care of the birds so they can help our gar* 
dais.” 
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T. “The secnod thing on the program is ‘How Law P ro t e d s 
Birds.’ ’’ 

M. Gave a short talk on die laws. 

T. “ R- will talk on ‘How We Hdp the Birds.* ” 

R. “W'e made birdhouses. Let the birds build nests in the 
houses. Don’t frighten them.’’ 

T. “I will read a little poem about a bird.’’ 

I. “I saw a bttle bird go bop, hop, hop,” etc. 

T. “F- wfll now read, ‘Two Littte Bird&’ ” 

F 

T. “We shall now sing two son^: 1. ‘The Biid’s Retnni,* and 

2. ‘The Humming Bird*” 
T. “ Dr. D. win now give an address.” 

Dr. D. talked <»i the laws pr otecting lords. 

T. “This is Station M.A.M.1. signing off.” 

The teadiers at this school are working for: 

1. spontaneous amversation 

2. vocabulary growth 

Every o pp oi t u nity for oral English is wdcomed. 


5. A Pineapple 

(6-7-Year-Olds) 

Mrs. R. brought a pineapple to school. She placed it ot the 
science table. Two or three children noticed it immediatdy. 


R. “Is it a pi n e ap p l e ?” 

J. “ It Vtolwt like a palm tree.” 

M. “I think it looks like a pine cone.” 

T. “It smeDs good.” 

p. “ Are we going to eat it?” 

Mn.R. “It isn’t quite ripe «w." 

K. “Howdoyou tdl whenitisnpe? 


Mr*. R. emiained, “When the center leaves pull out quiddy, 
it is ripe. If the pulled-out leaves are ydlow, the 
ripe. If the leaves arc green the irineaf^e is not ready 

^Mrs- P «^bpv would have a party when the pineapple was 
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Pumpkin Seeds 

rioeaiouAtoeat (X coiB«. evay moniiiig the fiist qu» 

to the pineapple ripe?" And ^ fe^ 

days the answer was. "No.” But on the Mth day. Mis. R 
^ SOUK center leaves out. 

were brown on the ends, so the answer was, Yes. PlansJor 

the party were naade. , 

It^ the whole 6rst period to make paper napkins ^d 

plates. TTien Mis. R- showed them how to cut and prepar^e 

pineapple. They talked about manners at a party, ^ut 

trom the left. Then Mrs. R. produced a surprise - 
some cookies to eat with the pineapple. The refrestoents and 

service were perfect and the party was pronounced a succ^. 
The next day the children decided to dictate a story lor 


We had a party. 

We imd pineapple at the party. 
Wehad oooki^ too. 

We liked die party. 


Four or five <rf the more mature chil dren wanted to write 
nriginal stories about the party. They asked for the words 
needed. Mrs. R- wrote them on the board as requested and 
thp fhildf wi traced the words until th^ were able to write them 
fin pgppT Each child is making a dictiraiary box of these 
words. 

As a result <rf this writing experience, many of the other 
duldroi are becoming interested in writing. 


6 . Pumpkin Seeds 

(5-Year-Olds) 

A few days b^ore Halloween, R. brought a pumfddn to 
arhnnl- He said it was for a Jack o* Lantern. The childra 
talked of Jadc o’ Lanterns they had seen and had had. 
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M. “ My brother made one, once. It was scai^." 

J. “Mim made me laugh.*' 

K. “I had a candle in mine. We put the ‘ponUn’ in die 
window.” 


The children sat down on a big m the front of the room. 
The pumpkin and a knif e were on a table in front of them. 
Mrs. G. talked to them about the kind of a face a Jack o’ 
Lantern has. “ It can otho* make mie laugh or fr^hten (me. 
Which kind do you want?” 

A few wanted the “scarey” kind, but the majcnity wanted 
a jolly Jack o’ Lantern. 

Mrs. E. asked them how the mouth would be if it were Ia«^* 
ing. P. offered to demonstrate. He laughed, and the (kiklren 
could see his mouth turned up at the comers. He frowned and 
looked cross and they saw the mouth turned down. They were 
glad they had chosen to make a happy face. 

Mrs. G. then cut the Jack o' Lanton. When she scooped oat 
the inside, the children saw the seeds. 

T. said, “We can plant the seeds and grow our own Jaik o’ 


Lanterns.” 

The childrai liked that idea v«y mu<h, so three o* tlMni 
collected the seecis and put them in a jar to dry. 

Various other eicperiences and interests took fdan, < 
Halloween party, Thanksgiving, Christmas, came and wmt 
Just before Easter the chUdren became interested 

and gardens. They thought of planting their pumpkin ^ 

They painted Uttle flower pots, filled some of them 
with p«t moes. 

both, grew in a comparatively short tune, and were take 


rest ot dte s»ds will be 

that the chUdren can have many Jack o Lanterns 


Halloween. 
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7. Setting Up (he Science Enoirmmeni 
A. A Science Table 

(6-Year-Olds) 

There are two agns over this sdence table. One sasre; 



Under this ate: a bo^d of goldfish, a bowl of tadpoles, three 
> turtles, and a white rat in a cage. The children take great 
in naming everything, so the fish are named Goldie and 
Sllvertail; the tadpoles are unnamed. The turtles are Dottle, 
^lottm, and Dopey. Snowflake is the white rat. 

Over the otha- side of the table is this agn : 


Tilings That Grow 


beans have been planted in an oblong ^ass container. 
A ^ says, "Planted April 21, sprouted April 28.” 

V Among other plants are a camel plant, a magic plant — roots 
from leaf of a {dant, a lucky plant, and a coconut. All are 
labeled. 


B. A Weather Chart 


The son dunes 


The wind blows 


itsniB 


(6-Year^lds) 
{ucture of sun 


fuctureof trees 
bkiwing in the wind 

pictme of 1^1 
carrying nmhiipUg 



cards — yes and no 
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Each morning the class talks about the weather. If the sun 
is shining, they put a "Yes” card in the holder. If not, they 
put a "No” card in that place. 

They then discuss the v^and. If the v^Hnd is blowing they 
put a card "Yes” in that space, otherwise a "No." 

If it is raining a " Yes ” goes in the space next to that picture. 

If not, a "No.” 

C. *4 Kindergarten Science Table 

(5-Year-01ds> 

The science table in this kindergarten room contained the 
following: 

1. ScN-en jars containing avocado seeds (brought by children) 

2. dish of pine cones — spra>-s of pine 

3. A rock garden 

4. A dish containing coal treated •with salt and mercurochrome 

5. Boxes of shells and starfish 

6. Pads of cotton 

7. A collection of rocks 

8. Two fish bowls (children brought these) 

9. One turtle bowl (children brought turtle) 

10. Grass growing in a dish (planted by children) 

11. Nasturtiums growing in a flower box (Kraft cheese boxes 
painted green) 

12. Moss growing in a flower pot 

13. Snapdragons planted in flower boxes 

14. Pots of hy 

15. Two cactus gardens 

16. A su’eet potato in a glass jar 

17. Pampas grass in a flower pot 
IS. Onions in a jar of water 

19. Tops of carrots in dishes 

20. canarv bird, named Micke>', in a green cage 

D. Signs of Spring 

(6-7 -Year-Olds) 

CH-er a shelf is a sign, “Signs of Spring.” On the shelf were 
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arranged material made and coUected by the chUdrea, indud- 
ing the following: 

1. Clay birds — one an oriole, the other a blackbird 

2. A jar of dandelions 

3. A jar of green grass 

4. A jar of sweet peas 

5. A jar of nasturtiums 

6. A jar of marigolds 

7. A jar of roses 

All tb ps** were antinged by the children, nnd labeled by the 
teacher. 


8 . laming About the Thermometer 

(5-6-Year-Olds) 

“I’m too hot,” Charles said as he pulled off his slip-on 
sweater Tuesday morning. Thinking perhaps the room 
temperature was too high, the teacher said casually , Let s see 
how hot it is,” as she walked toward the thermometer. 
Several children, including Charles, asked. How can you tell 
how hot it is?” Sdzing upon this interest, Mrs. A. took the 
thermometer down and let all the group examine it, at the same 
time telling them how it worked. A mark was made to show 
where the mercury (“red stuff”) was at sixty-nine degrees. 
Another mark was made to show where it should be for all the 
children to feel the best. 

Suggesting that it was cooler outdoors and that they could 
watch the red line go down, the children went outdoors; how- 
ever, it was too cold to stand out long so they decided to leave 
the thermometer outside for a while. Raymond had the idea 
erf driving a nail (“just a little one”) into a place on the bunga- 
low where they could hang the thermometer. They decided 
to leave it one-half hour, which necessitated finding out how 
Icmg one-half hour was and how we could tell when it was time 
to look. Harriett, Eddie, and Annie were chosen to be the 
timdceepers and to tell when to look again. Fortunately for 
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the experirnent. it was a cc4d and wind>’ day, and when the 
announcement came that one-half hour was up, the ther- 
mc«neter was down to forty-three degrees. This was marked 
as the sixt\*-nine degrees had been marked, and the duldren ‘ 
were able to recognize the difference. 

This interest continued in >'arious directions. The childreii 
talked about what made it hot and cold, th^ jHit a larger 
thermometer first in the sun and then in the shade. Another 
day they watched it at hourly intCT>*als, noticing that it was 
warmest at lunch rime. One day when they were speculating 
as to when the thermometer went the highest, the reason was 
asked, and an explanation was gi\Ten about the sum Irwin 
mentioned the wind as another reason, and the children hung 
some signals out in the yard to tdl which way the wind was 
blowing. By going upstairs and locking out the siow on the 
mountains could be seen. 

This interest in weathe- carried along in marking their big 
calendar, on which the>- put the date each day and marked by 
•• picture code ” what the weather was. Any special e\-ent that 
had happened was also recorded. 

A large thermometer with glass tubing about eighteen mtte 
long is in the process of construction, the children’s part being 
to measure, saw. sandpaper and paint the board, whffe 
thermoroeter itself will be put on for them by one ot their 

new. these children are interested in shadoii-s. thdr why 
and bow. This consciousness is making them alert to many of 
the interesting wa>-s in which shadows are alwa>-s about us. 


ff Experience u.'ith Sea Shdis 

(6- Year-Olds) 

.\nita went to the science table “ ^ 

snails. The abalooe shell attracted her attention. ^ 
touched it. picked it up. and looked at .t dose!), 

picked up a lair- conch shell and e.eanuned it. 


A Seed Table 
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T. “Anita, hold the sheU to your ear. What do you hear?” 

Anita. “A noise.” , 

T. “ Does it sound like the ocean to your 

- T icfOTiing to the shell each child told what he heard. From 
ftrenty-five children about eighteen different responses were 
given After all the children had Ustened each told the group 
what he thought it sounded Uke. Some of the interestmg 
e^qiresaons were such as these: 

“Like the fog on the big wires.” 

“Like somebody cooking something.” 

“Lite a little breeze.” 

“Lite wind in the trees.” 

“Lite the water at the ocean.” 

“Lite an airplane up high and far, far away. 


10 . A Seed Table 

(6-Year-Olds) 

The children in this room wanted to have their own garden. 
Some of the children brought packages of seeds, the school 
furnished others, and a variety of seeds was collected- The 
children looked at the pictures on the packages of seeds, and 
planned to have both a v^etable garden and a flower garden. 

The children decided to have a seed table. On the left side 
a sign said, “ V^etable Seeds.” Cups containing the diflFerent 
seeds were attractively arranged- Each envelope with the 
name and picture of that vegetable was placed in front of its 
respective cup of seeds. On the other side of the table a sign 
read, ” Flower Seeds.” The flower seeds were arranged in the 
same way. 

The children dictated this story: 


See the seeds. 

Little seeds. 

Big seeds. 

Seeds for our garden. 
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Throogh this erperience. the duldreQ learned to identify the 
different seeds which they planned to plant, to pctnotmoe and 
read their names, and to classify them as vegetable or flower 


11 . The English Sparrow 

(6-7-YeaT-Oids) 

A class of ax-year-okis were working in the various interest 
centers in the room, wh^ a small boy hapqjened to kx>k out of 
the wiikIow and saw an Eingiish sparrow hokling a large feather 
in its bilL The teacher asked the rest of the dass to come to 
the window \^er\* quietly, so that the>" would not frighten the 
bird away before they all saw it. However, in just a few 
secoods. the sparrow flew upward and was out of sight. 

discuseaoo follo«-ed as to what they thought the bird was 
going to do »-iih the feather, .\fter many suggesdons made by 
the children, the boy, who first saw the bird, said, “Let’s go 
out on the lawn and see if we can find that bird.” 

When the group went out in front of the building, they could 
not find the bird with the feather in its bill, but tbe>' saw many 
sparrows busily engaged building nests in the dies of the roof. 
The children decided that the bird «-as going to use the feather 
in its nest. The teacher mendooed that the father and mother 
both help to build their nests. This lead to a discusskm as to 
the wa>'s of telling the father sparrow from the mother sparrow. 

The teakAer told them the father sparrow had a black bib under 

his throat and the mother had only \’ery light brown stripes. 
The interest then changed to identify-ing tl^ father and 

mother English sparrow. One of the children said, "Oh, 
there are a father and mother sparrow sitting side b>' ^ 

MaN-bethe>- are talking about the nest the>- are building. 

The leacber then asked the children how many tte 

different materials birds used in budding tbeir nests. ^ 

hdp of the teacher, many materials were named Cteea^^ 

bo>* said. “Tomorrow. I will bring some yam for the buxb 
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asSL” The next monung, the first to come into the dassroon 

was this Ktde boy with a small bag of short lengths of colorec 
yam- Another child brought a piece of bread for the birds U 
The yam was put on a small tree near the classroon 
window and in a few minutes it disappeared. The bread wai 
put «i the window ledge; but it was evidently too near du 
room, because the birds did not eat it. 

Thene^day. a little giri brought an attractive picture bool 
of turds. She left it at school for three or four days and all th< 
fhilrfnpn diared in the experience of enjoying the book. 

The interest in birds lasted for some time. Many differeni 
phap t^ of birds were made at the clay table. One child mad( 
a peculiar shap ed bowl and said it was a “bathtub” for th* 
Inrds. The teacha- told the child that wild birds usuall] 
bathed in puddles of water, but maybe the canary in the roon 
would use it. 

Just a few days after this experience, the children were work 
ing in the school garden, and one child said, “Oh, look! ther 
m a father speumtw taking a bath! ” The children and teache 
kinked over to a comer of the garden, and there was a sparnn 
pithing in a puddle of water. The children were greatly in 
terested in the way he dried himsdf by shaking his featheis. 

12 . Planting Trees for Arbor Day 

(The Whole Sdiool) 

The adiod is divided into four groups of children. Fou 
trees were obtained to be planted for Artor Day. The ten* t 
twdve-year group (hose a mulberry tree because they wante 
to have some mulberry leaves ready for the study of silkwomu 
The odier groups chose eucal]^tus trees. They thought it ver 
amusing that the oldest childien chose the littlest tree. Bi 
boys deg the four holes and while they were digging, a ahoi 
Arbor Day program of stmgs and poems was presented. 

Each teacher held a glass jar rnn taining rhp «»hildr »n*« nanw 

This <dder children wrote their own namen, the teacheia wrol 
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for those who couldn’t write. The jar of names of gioiqt 
was planted with the tree of that room. The children watered 
the trees and then returned to thdr rooms. 


13. A Windy Day 

(6-Year-Olds) 

A wind storm was in progress and the children were eager to 
talk about it. During group conversation, the following stat^ 
ments were made: 

“The wind made me ran fast" 

“The wind made me jittery.” 

“The wind whirled me around like a ball.” 

“I wanted to hide from the wind.” 

“My d(^ does not like the wind." 

“The wind makes everything rumble." 

“The wind pushed me to schooL” 

“ I heard the wind whistle.” 


We looked out the window and watched the wind bend the 
trees and blow the dust up into the sky. Several duldrea 
showed us how the trees looked. The teacher read the poem, 
“The Wind,” by Robert Louis Stevaison. The chilrfaen 
learned the first verse. Several cluldren illustrated the poem 


for om class poem book. , T^ • 

Windy day pictures were painted at the easd. ^ Durmg the 
rhythm period, the children played they were going to sthod 
on a windy day. Others played they were tre« and lea^ 
the wind. The children learned the song. The Wmd m 
their class music book. 


14. An Interest in Sanitation 

(11-12-Year-Olds) 

This class went on an excursion to Terminal Island. Tfe 
was a fish «»ery whicb had 

bv the Bureau of Fish and Game which had complained that 
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too mudi oil from the cannery is dumped in the sewere. The 

^ next went to the Sewage Dispc^ Pl^t ^hat 
of sewage disposal for Wilmington, San Pedro, and Termin 
Island. Thrift, conservation, and sanitation were discussed. 
The boys and girls were surprised to find the gases from sel^ age 

were used to operate the plant 

When the dass came bati, the children discussed the mam- 
tenance of the plant, the by-products manufactur^, ^d set 
op a plan of the entire system in the block room based upon 
diawii^ made from memory. 

Reports were made by the children to children m omer 
rooms. A committee was formed to plan a prc^ram on Samta- 
tioo for the night of Open House. Talks on the following 
subjects were presented: 


I. Sanitatioa 

(а) Maintenance 

(б) Waste Disposal 

II. Domestic Hygiene and Sanitatioa 

(а) The Home 

1. Site 

2. ConstructicMi 

3. Furnishings 

4. Care 

(б) House ventilatkm 
(c) House water supidy 
(<0 House (dumlni^ 

(e) Garbage and refuse of heme 

III, Public Hygiene and Sanitation 

(a) Food, Wats', gas, and paUic sewage 

(b) Communicable diseases 
(r) Public conveyances 

(<0 Public buildings 

IV. Personal Sanitation 

(a) Use of the handkerchief 
(fr) Care of the feet 

(c) Care of the hands 

(dl Keqang dothing dean 

V. The Panama Canal 

How sanitation sedved the l^alth problem of this great enter pr ise 
VL Aqueducts 

Si^plying water to cany on a sanitation system 
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VII. Pure Water for a City 

(a) How water samples are tested for purity 
{b) Care taken to maintam sanitary conditions during floods^ 
earthquakes, and other disasters 

VIII. Seeds of Diseases and How They Are Spread 

IX. California’s Fight for a Plentiful Water Supply to Carry on Sam« 
tation 

X. Vacation Sanitation 

(a) Preserving the purity of streams 

(b) Maintaining a sanitary camp 


15 , Two Days' Experience ivith an Interest 
Center on Lumbering 
{11-12-Year-Olds) 


This interest center grew out of the reading of an ardde on 
the General Grant Sequoia. The class was greatly intere^ed 
in the article and had many questions to ask when it was 
finished. One boy wished to know, “What kind of a tree is a 
sequoia? ” 

A girl who explained that she had just read a story about 
the big trees of California, gave the following answer, “A 
sequoia is a great big tree. It has branches like a fir tree. 
Some sequoias have such large trunks that a roadway can be 
built through them." She ended by showing a picture of a 
big tree and its roadway. 

Then came the statement, “That is a redwood tra. I’ve 
been up in the redwoods and I saw all those big trees." 

Someone said, “Maybe a redwood and a sequoia are the 
same thing." Since no one seemed to be certain, the teatto 
suggested that one of the boys look up the word “s^uoia’ 
in his dictionary. He soon reported the following: “Seq^a 
is the name of either of two big trees in California. The 
redwood is one of these. They both belong to the pine 


A drl wanted to know, “Where do redwoods ^w? 
Immediately came the answer, “ In norths CaMonm. 
One of the boys corroborated this by stating that his father 
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had workad in a lamber camp and had brought homo pieces of 

pine and fir trees from this northern area. 

A girl added. “My dad works on a lumber boat. He un- 
loads lumber and he brings home scrap boards of Oregon ^e 
and white pine. I can bring pieces of different kinds of wood. 

My dad will bring them home to me.” 

“What could we do with pieces of wood?” came the ques- 

“We can makp a chart and see how many different kinds of 

wood we ca u find/ was the answer. 

The class approved of this idea and several children said 
that they would bring small pieces of wood next day. This 
they did and along with them came bark, leaves, and seeds 
from trees. 

The next day one boy began our discussion by telling about 
a lumber camp he had visited. He told how the logs were 
floated downstream to the miU. He explained how the big 
logs were sent into the huge saws; how three- and five-ply 
wood was made; and how the newly sawed lumber was taken 
away from the mill to be sent to various parts of the world. 

Someone suggested, “It would be fun to build a lumber 
camp.” 

Another added, “We could build it on a big table.” 

“How could we get trees for it? ” was asked. 

“We could use twigs and branches,” was the answer. 

Another added, “We could use sand for the ground and 
stick the twigs in the sand.” 

Still another said, “We can make rivers in the sand and show 
1(^ in the rivers.” 

Some of the girls offered immediately to make little dolls 
for the camp. These, they said, would represent the lumber 
jadis. One girl said, “ I have a little doll at home I made out 
of crepe paper and pipe cleaners. I can make a lumber jack 
out of pipe cleaners. The other girls can help. I’ll show them 
how.” 

Our discusrion and plans for two days had aroused much 
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enthusiasm o\'er lumbering. The following day chUdien ram** 
\^*ith articles about trees, and samples of leaves, wood, bark, 
and seeds, together v^-ith a supply of pripe deaners. Plans 
were then begun for books and charts to display the leaves, 
seeds, bark, and wood. In the afternoon a table was co\Tered 
with oildoth; then came the question, “How can we keep the 
sand on the table?” 

After se\‘eral suggestions had been made, someone said, 
“Why not build a frame of lath arovind the table and line it 
with a bottom to keep the sand in?” 

“What can we line it with?” was asked. 

W'e had had a large roll of wrapping paper across the haD, 
and one of the girls suggested that the frame be lined with 
wrapping paper. 

The lumber camp grew. Another table was drawn into use 
and another group began an old-fashioned scene of early 
lumbering methods. The children had fun comparing early 
and modern pioneer camj)s. leading to a brief studj of forest 
conseiwation and reforestation methods. 

Throughout this study the teacher supplied the class ^th 
raciny books, pictures. mo\4es, and slides on forests, lumbering, 
and forest conseiwation. Interest in the work continued o>^a 

period of three months. Much wns learned and accompUshed. 

During this time minor centers de\'eloped along hobby lin^ 
conri^ting of shell collections, rocks, and minerals, stamps, old 
coins, and petrified wood, affor^ng the dass a >ariet>- of mmor 
experiences along with the major experiences. 


16. Trees 

(9-11 -Year-Old Le\-el) 

Last vear at the beginning of the spring semesmr. I read a 
interesting health story* to the dass. As I prrjres^ 
through the firs^t part of the book, we found some 

tlons if outdoor life. Katur^ly. there ^ 

children to draw or to paint the mental pictures which they got 
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from the descriptions. There were no suggestions from the 
teacher, but full freedom was given for the child s expression. 

I selected from the drawings certain elements upon which to 
work which would lay the foundation for the term’s work in 
art. In practically all these pictures I found that the children 
had incorrect ideas of the way a tree looks. We made a tnp 
around the school grounds just to look at trees. Pe%'v of the 
trees were known to the group as a whole. W e talked about 
size, shape, coloring, and how the trees differed from each 
other. 

Next day there was a general request to go to the yard to see 
the trees again. W^e went, and this time included the back 
yard. The acacia and flowering peach were just coming into 
blossom. Almost as one person, the children wished to know 
the names of these. W/e also discovered that there were 
specimens of evergreen and deciduous trees. 

On the third trip we took sketchbooks and selected our 
favorite trees to sketch. More names were added to our list 
of trees because each child wanted to know the name of his 
particular tree. W'’e listed these names and found that there 
were ten varieties on our school grounds. Soon we were able 
to recognize and name the ten trees. 

Enthusiasm grew until it was necessary to majce neighbor- 
hood trips to see some special tree or trees that Mary or 
Johnny had found and to determine their names. This led us 
into much research work. The amount of material which ar- 
rived from mountain resorts, parks, and other neighborhoods 
where the children had \’isited almost swamped us. 

W’e made glass-covered pictures of the leaves of the trees 
on our grounds. All this time we were getting the size, shape, 
kind of leaves, blossoms (if any), seed pods, and colorings well 
in mind. Each child was asked to bring a sketch of his or her 
home with the natural trees and shrubs around it. A fine 
group spirit developed because so many children discovered 
the same kinds of trees in their yards. 

Enthusiasm seemed to be increasing rapidly. Could they 
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please learn more about trees? WTiat were some of the uses of 
trees' By this time I had put on the shelves some single copies 
and se\era] sets of books in which they could hnd answ*ers to 
some of their questions. They went to the libraries and also 
searched at home for material. They found fifteen uses for 
trees. 

One day we read the legend of the mulberry tree and im- 
mediately the children remembered that we had one in our 
front yard, which I had asked. to have planted several years 
before when I raised some silk caterpillars. \Mien it was pos- 
sible to get them, I surprised the children one morning with 
some silk caterpillars and the ^gs of the moth. The life cycle 
of the silk moth egg was obseiA^ed for about six weeks to the 
unwinding and t\K'isting of the thread of the cocoon. 

From our gec^aphy textbook we learned how A’aluable the 
trees in the mountains are for our water supply. A list of 
native trees given in this book gave a new interest in finding 
our native trees and our visitors. Locating the original homes 
of many importations gave us good map drill and developed a 
feeling of closeness and friendliness toward other countries. 

We made individual books containing poems, stories, origi- 
nal drawings, pictures, and magazine and new^sfapw articles 
pertaining to trees. Their stories developed from one para- 
graph of a few sentences to stories of three and four longer 
paragraphs. These stories covered the uses of trees, what 
trees giv'e us, how the trees grow, and how to care for them. 
Each storv’ included information gained from several books. 

.\s a climax we took trips to Griffith Park in the school bus. 
We wrote letters to make appointments \^ith the bus for a 
certain day and to the Park foreman asking for permis- 
sion to visit the Park and for the services of a competent 
guide. 

The children improved their time while on the bus by nam- 
ing all the trees they knew along the way. We were met at the 
appointed place by the foreman, who gave us two hours of his 
time. He said he had never had an experience with a large 
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CTOUP of young children before, but he held them spelibound. 

First, we went to a group of redwoods and he explained t le 
difference bemeen Coast and High Sierra Redwoods. He 
showed the children a very unique sprinkdmg system u hich 
was necessar>^ to keep the High Sierra Redwoods As 

we walked leisurely along, the children felt free to ask ques- 
tions. He pointed out the native trees, and gave some \er\ 
interesting points to make the children more familiar with 
them. He explained the habits of some trees. We sav. some 
of the very oldest trees in the Park. After a short recesa 
then went to a section where work in tree surger\- and in tree 
supporting had been carried on. As we had read something 
about sick trees, this subject was familiar to us, but to see 
actual examples of it and have it explained so carefully made 
it very' real. I think that some future forest rangers and tree 
surgeons were bom on this trip. W e were happy to see that 
the girls were as interested as the boys. 

The group sat informally around the foreman and asked 
him questions -which he answered in veiy simple language, 
understandable to children. We thanked him and bade him 
good-bye. Then some of us sketched trees while others took 
pictures -with their cameras. These experiences opened up 
numerous fields for further investigation; national parks, re- 
forestation, fire protection, and such industries as lumbering 
and fruit raising. 


17 . Ants 

(10-12-Year-01d5) 

Friday, December 22, found many presents under our 
Christmas tree. One large, odd-shaped package had not been 
there the day before, so eveiyone was eager to find what it 
contained. It was Patricia’s turn to open the first package, 
so she took the large box and carefully untied it. To our 
delight it was an Ant Milage. 

The ants were ver>^ busy nmning back and forth canying 
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sniall particles of dirt from the bottcMH <rf the mine to the gdd 
roorr.. In the weeks which followed Qiristinas we spent many 
happy moments watching these bus>- little fdlows. We read 
the insTnictioas which came with the Ant Milage very care- 
fully. As most of the girls and bo\-s had pets, they realized it 
was necessary to follow the directiocs in order to keep the 
ants ali%'e. Mary and Virginia had charge of seeing that the 
soil was kept moist. They put a drop or two of water mto the 
hole on the side of the mine when needed. ThtMa Mae pot in 
a few seeds each day and eveiy' two weeks a drop at honey. 
How the ants enjoyed that dayl Ants. >-ou know, also enjoy 
a choice dead insect once evey few days, especially winged 
ones, so the bo>'5 were appcinted to catch the necessary flies. 
Ma.rv questions had been asked about ants, so several boc^ 
were found. 

As soon as the weather became warmer and the ants came 


out of their winter quarters, the bo\^ began bringing them 
into the r-xm. Red ants were evo^-where. We couldn’t 
rhern in the cans so the boys decided to make sMoe ant 
vUiaces. A discussion of what was needed followed. The 
next morning on the workbench the bo>» found pieces of wood, 
with ^rxves cut in them for holding the glass. We talked 
over the need for exact measurements and some time was spent 
explaining the use of the muter box, and the framework was 
quickly made. Ehirir.g die noon hour we took a walk to the 
hardware store and bought rao panes trf glass cut to the 
Drnxr dimensions. That afternoon the ants found than- 
^■ve< in their new home. With no time to lose, the>- began 

tunnelint down into the soft earth. 

Ehi-irg cur experiences with die ants, the diikiren wTtite 
c-ories poems about them. In music they kamed 
- The World Oa es Me a Lining " «The Grassho^ ^d 
Thev no.- irished to tdl some o« the od» ^ 
Id bovs about the ants, so .e intited 
d.-er. to see our ant eiilafee and hear soro ^ 

aSejut the* Usy people. They -eaUy dU seem like people 
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to us now — the queen with her many workers, the nurses to 
care for the young, and the soldiers to guard the village. 


18 . Our Garden 

(11-12-Year-Olds) 

This room is responsible for the school garden. It tak^ 
charge of the working and planting schedule for the whole 

school. 

A chart on the board reads: 

Our Garden 

Chairman Jacqueline 

Toolhouse Jack 

Paths Melvin 

Underneath is posted a typewritten notice to this effect: 

Path Tender recommends: 

Please leave paths clean of leaves, 
clods, rocks, when going from your plot. 

We rake lightly on paths. 

We do not drag tools on paths. 

Paths should be kept clear. 

(Signed) Melvin 


Underneath this notice (which has been sent to all the rooms 
working in the garden) specimens of plants from the gardens 
have been mounted and labeled : 


1. Violet 

2. Pansy 

3. Heather 

4. Iris 


5. Snapdragon 

6. Stock 

7. Sweet pea 

8. Cosmos 


19 . An Experience with Silkworms 

(11-12-Year-Olds) 

Possibly one of the finest experiences that w'e have had in 
the classroom started when a friend gave me a piece of blotting 
paper upon which were deposited some eggs of the silk moth. 
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Many of the experiences seemed so worth while that we 
motion pactures of them. 

After the eggs had been exhibited to all (only the dark ones 
were kept, others are not fertile), they were placed in a small 
cardboard box and gi^-en time to hatch. In the raeantune we 
set out to locate a food supply for the silkworms. We found 
four mulberry- trees in the district, and what had bear just 
another tree to the children now became a thing of great in- 
terest to them. 

As the eggs hatched, the tiny caterpillars began to feed 
upon the mulbeny leaves which were supplied each day. 
Mter the tirst week, they were kept in screen cages so that 
their progress could be readily observ'ed. 

The time that it takes the caterpillar to pupate (from the 
day hrst hatched) depends on the care gi\en in feeding. In 
Japan it might not take more than sixteen dase, where the 
caterpillars are gi\^n fresh leaves every* hour, both day and 
night. Under ad%’erse conditions it might take from e^t to 
ten weeks. Ours were fed until they waa six weeks old, during 
which time they shed their skins four different times. Thei 
:he>- tegan to get restless and crawled to a comer erf the c^ 
ar.d began to pupate. Accurate records were kept as to time 
of hatching and time of pupating. 

The spinning of the cocoon was a fascinating (^jeratitm to 
witness. All outside indication of spinning ceased in from 
twelve to twenr\'-four hours. These beautiful cocoons were 
fastened to many parts of the cage, and one worm, more 
am.biuous than the others, crawled out of the cage and found 
a coz> comer on the window sill where it spun its cocoon. 

At the end of fifteen da>-5 the moths emerged from the co- 
coens- Alter a bit of practice, it was not hard to tell the 
males from, the females by their appearance. Afta- a short 
time the m.aiing began and usually lasted from four to six 
hou-- or longer. The moths were then separated, after which 
the female began to lay eggs. According to our records «e 
fen.ale lavs as many as three hundred eggs. The eggs t 
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were not given away were placed in small cardboard boxes 
and sealed. These were placed in the lower compartment of 
an electric refrigerator to keep them from hatching until food 
became available, or until we were ready to use them. 

Only a limited number of the moths were allowed to emerge 
from the cocoons, and these were used for observation and 
breeding purposes, due to the fact that the cocoon is of no use 
for silk production after the threads at the end of the cocoon 
are broken. 

Ten da)^ after the cocoons w^ere spun, all that were not kept 
for breeding purposes were dipped in boiling water to kill the 
moth and to soften the silk. By pulling at one end the thread 
is started and the cocoon unreeled. We wound the silk on 
cardboard strips one foot long, thus reeling up tw'o feet of silk 
per revolution. One cocoon that w^ measured gave twenty- 
one hundred feet of silk. To speed up the reeling we used an 
old phon<^[raph motor to rotate the cardboard strips or spin- 
dles, unreeling a cocoon in about twelve minutes. 

All the children in the building from the kindergarten up 
have shared in at least a part of this experience. This year as 
soon as the mulberry trees begin to leaf we will repeat the 
experience by getting the eggs out of cold storage. We will 
endeavor to find out things not learned by the experiences we 
passed through. Each teacher will receive some of the cater- 
pillars when they hatch, and a committee of children will 
keep the rooms supplied with food for their stock. This seems 
to be necessary, as so many always fail to keep their pets 
supplied with food. 

As a result of this experience, the children hav'e had a much 
greater interest in nature. The interest created manifested 
itself in many ways: 

1. Caterpillars, and cocoons of monarch butterfly and of 
tomato worm, as well as the swallowtail, were collected 
and brought to the classroom. Many of these came in 
four months after the experience with the silkw orms. 

2. Food for caterpillars was brought in, showing the recog- 
nition of host plants for various insects. 
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3. Children experimented with plants as insect food, trying 
other plants than those the insect usucilly feeds upon. 
One child found that silkworms would eat ^killow leaves. 
A motion picture is possibly the most ririd record of our 
experience. Shots were made of the \'arious stages of the 
experience, and many of them were made under magnification. 
The most interesting of these depicts the moth lading the ^gs. 


Croxton * offers 318 pages of ver\' definite suggestions as to 
worth-while experiences in elementary science. Each experi- 
ence b described under three heads: .^ms. Suggestions, and 
Contributing Learnings, followed by helpful references. 


.\mong the many experiences described, the following show 
unusual insight and imagination: Exploring the school ground; 
Establishing a nature trail: Arranging an insect orchestra; 
Finding what foods the birds like best; Holding a harxest 
festi\'al: Watching animal athletes perform; Cooking a meal 
out-of-doors: Making scrapbooks of winter scenes and sports; 
Holding glider and airplane races; Tracing the actirities of 
animals by tracks in the snow : Comparing oursehes with other 
animals; Growing tiny plants and animals: Exploring b\' sound 
and touch ; Keeping a spring diary of a tree ; Running aii insect 
hatcher; Rearing toads to protect our gardens: Gardening the 
f outdoor) playhouse: Tracing the storv' of a stream valley. 

Such experiences as the above are a direct answer to the 
criticism of the conventional courses in elementary’ saence 
stated in .4 Program for Teaching Science: ’ 


It U quite likelv that the lack of recognition of natu^ 
in the elemen’.ary scbool has been due to the 
ties proposed bv our courses of smdy and by the any ^ 

lenge in^content that has characterized so much of our subject 


matter. 


• \V C CroiiMi. Scuiue i» He Eiemenicry Sciooi. pp. 
Trccking Science, 

aooced by pernusstoa (rf the Society. 
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Notes on Chapter Six 

Chapter Twelve of this report, by Gerald S. Craig, offers a 
“Suggested Content for the Grades of the Elementarj' Sch^ 
in science which is representative of the modem approach o 
the subject. The classroom teacher will find in this ten^m 
course of study many topics which will prove workable in her 
particular grade. A detailed discussion of the general con- 
cepts involved in these topics will be found in Chapter Ten, 
“The Program of Science in the Elementary School. 


Notes on Chaper Six 

1. The Scientific Living Series by Frasier, and others (Syracu^, New 
York: L. W. Singer Company) include the following books: Pre- Primer, 
We See-, Primer, Sunshine and Rain; Book I. Through tear, 
Book II, Winter Comes and Goes; Book III, The Seasons Foss; Book 1\ , 
The How and Why Gub; Book V, Haw and HTiy Experiments; 
Book VI, Haw and Why Discoveries. Beautifully illustrated in color 
by Guy Brown Wiser, these books afford excellent reading material for 
the science hour in the modem elementary school. 

2. The Pathways in Science Series by Gerald Craig, and others (Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company) marked the influence of the ThHy-First 
Yearbook on our elementary curriculum. The original series included; 
We Look About Us; Out-of-Doors; Our Wide, Wide World: The Earth 
and Living Things; Learning About Our World; Our Earth and Its Story. 

A revision of this series has been recently made under the title The 
New Pathways in Science including a primer. We Want to Know; Book I, 
We Find Out; Book II, Changes All Around Us; Book III, Our Earth 
and Sky; Book IV, The Earth and Life Upon It; Book V, From Sun to 
Earth; Book \T, The Earth Then and Now. 

3. In the Curriculum Foundation Series, Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, Chicago, offer Science Stories, Books I, II, and III for primar}’ 
grades; and Discovering Our World, Books I, II, and III for the middle 
grades. Under the general supervnsion of Dean W. S. Gray and through 
the scientific direction of the editor, Wilbur L. Beauchamp, these books 
present accurate scientific knowledge in a style interesting to children. 

4. The Wonderworld of Sciena by Warren Knox and others (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) include Books I, II, and III for primary 
grades. Illustrated by AlmaFroderstrom and Theodore Miller, these 
delightful books will appeal greatly to small children. 

5. Adventures in Science by Harr}' A. Carpenter and others (Boston ; 
Allyn and Bacon) include three books at the present time (1940), B’ilA 
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cal defects in color printing and in type will probaUy be cone eted in 
later editkns. The series will evoitually include ImwIcs for all six 
grades. 

6. Houghton Mifflin CcHnpany offers scknoe materials for die grades 

in several forms — such sopptemental material as Garden Time fay 
Julia L. Hahn in the BtOy and Frisky series, a defanhe health series 
of whkh AJeci and His Friends by Blandie Dearborn is typical, and 
se\'eral titles for the middle and uf^ier grades such as Mary I. Curtis’s 
From Rofrin to Junco. Colored photography added to endlent text 
makes this last title an unusually valuable contributioo to the class- 
room library. 

7. Norton, Jcdm K.. and Margaret A. Norton. The Foundations ef 
Curriadum Making, Chapter XII, “Sckooe.” 

S. Jeans, Sir James, and others, Scient^ Progress. New York: The 
MaamUan Company. 193d. The Sir Halle}' Stewart Lectures for 1935. 
“ man’s reach should exceed his grasp," and the teacher needs to know 
more about devdopments in modem science than are contained in the 
science readers us^ by her pupils. This is an e xc el le n t bachgiound 
book. 

9. Haslett, .A \V., Eoeryday Saaue. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1937. This is required reading for the teacher who wishes to orient 
herself to the “bra>'e new world” of science. In fact. Professor Haslett 
uses the phrase as the title of Chapter IV. Very easy and fascmating 
reading. 

10. The reader who will consult Progressioe BdncaHon for October, 
1931. will find many pages of usable ideas on dementary school science. 
Excellent photographic iIlustratioi& 

11. NdL \’ktor H.. The Teaching ef Science in the Etementarj and 
Secondary Schools. New York: Longinaiis, Green and Compafly, 1939. 

recent and helpful discussion. 

j2. The Jmpiicatioms of Research for the Classroom Teacher. Joint 
Yearbook, American Research Assodatioo and DepaiUnent of Qasa- 
room Teachers, Chapter XI, S ci en ce. 
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SEVEN 


O 

The Language Arts — 
Form and Substance 


T„ lang^uage arts field is one of the richest and most inter- 
esting from which the teacher may draw experiences for her chil- 
dren, but in general, “language,” as it appears on elementary 
school time schedules, is probably the most poorly Uught and 
most meagerly implemented of all subjects in the curriculum. 

Our earliest schools were reading and writing schook, and 
our curliest “granunar” schools specialized on grammar be- 
cause the more able pupils were to spend several years in 
ynastpring Latin as a prerequisite to training for professional 
life. After the Civil War, when Latin became less significant 
in secondary education, elementary schools retained the formal 
aspects of language — reading and writing in primary grades 
and formal grammar in the upper grades — even though the 
respectable motive which had served for the teaching of gram- 
mar in the earlier sch(x>k had nearly entirely disappeared. 

About the turn of the century (1890-1910), grammar b^an 
to give way to “usage” and much of the time given to language 
was devoted to learning how to speak correctly, how to avcnd 
the common errors of speech, how to punc:tuate, how to use 
capital letters, how to put letters and comporitions in as nearly 
ocMTiect form as possible. With very few exceptions, this is the 
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concept of language taught in the elementary' schools today. 
For most children, learning in the language period is entirely 
unmotivated, and the material presented is dry' and uninterest- 
ing because it is outside their experience. The poor teacher 
finds that the rich plantations and lush meadows in which her 
children might enjoy themselves are surrounded by a stone 
wall and that she cannot unlock the door to let them in because 


she does not have the key. The tragedy of it all is that the key 
is easily accessible, is at hand, is in plain sight, and all the 
teacher needs to do is to take it and use it and open up to her 
children a w'hole world of new and thrilling adventure. The 
key is in the statement: Language is a form of social behavior. 
In fact we could go a step farther and say that it is the form of 
social behavior, the means whereby people are able to live and 
work together, and that its absence w'ould make any form of 


social living impossible. 

Language is a form of social behavior. It is interesting to note 
the revival in recent years of the power of the spoken word. 
An elementary school system gone mad on the subject of silent 
reading is now turning back to much oral reading, to discussion 
and debate, to conferences and panels, to oral reports and 
broadcasts. We owe a great deal to Hitler and Mussolini for 


showing us how powerful the spoken word may be in forming 
the mind of man over the radio. In our own country, ^e 
President’s “fireside talks’’ over the air reach forty million 
listeners or more. Speech may be made a thing of beauty ^d 
of power: of power, if something is said that is worth listening 
to : and of beauty if it is said beautifully. The social behavior 
of millions of people both here and abroad is being molded 
daily by the spoken word which reaches them. 

Suppose that in your city a dictator took absolute charge of 
affairs and was able to enforce an edict that, commenang to- 
morrow morning, no form of language might be us^. ou 
could ride dowm in the elevator of your apartment house but 
you could not speak to tie operator. You could not i»y 
‘■good morning" to the desk clerk or to the mechanic m the 
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You would reach your favorite caf« 
aoe exchange the usual monung 8^"^ ^ * 
Stress or ask for the articles of food you destred. Wto ) ou 

arrived at school you could not talk to the 
or cbUdren, you could not give instructions orall> or nte the 
” or have a teading lesson. The busm^ n.- 

could not use his telephone or send telegrams " ’ 

associates or receive callets or write letters or give drcmt^ o 
see what the morning paper had to say. Language ti / 
socuU behavior. 


I. The Spoken Word 

1. Incidental Conversation 

We mean by this the nearly continuous informal tal^g. 
back and forth, of chUdren when they are Uvmg successfully 

in a social group. First of all. let us have much good con%'er^- 

tion for at least five valid reasons: (a) Because it adds to the 
solidarity of the group. Children who are habitually silent 
find difficulty in getting acquainted. Children who talk freely 
together find many common interests, (b) Because it satisfies 
the very human need for recognition. If people enjoy talking 
with us. we have a heightened sense of self-importance, 
(c) Because ability to take part in conversation and continued 
practice in it gives poise and confidence, (d) Because practice 
in conversation results in increased fluency of expression, and 
(«) Because conversation helps to build vocabulary. 

The obstacles to good conversation need to be eliminated. 
Occaaonally, one finds a classroom displa>Tng signs "No 
whispering" or "Talk only when necessary.” Occasionally 
one finds a comer of the blackboard devoted to lists of "whis- 
perers.” Now, whispering should be discouraged but for other 
reasons than the ones usually given. Whispering is "bad 
manuCTs” — the person who whispers deliberately excludes all 
but one person from the conversation. WTiispering has some- 
thing shameful about it, it is a sly and furtive thing. The child 
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who has something to say in conhdence to another child Cifli 
far less attention to himself by speaking in a tow voice, dispeki 
the impression of secrecy, and actually disturbs other children 
less. The rule "Talk only when necessary" would be afanrd 
in any social gathering and the class in a modem ecbooi ie a 
social group. Often, the unexpected thought, the bright and 
sparkling idea that flashes into the mind, gives rise to a com* 
ment which affords much pleasure to the group. Technically 
it may be totally unnecessary and actually, perfectly charming. 

The members of the class should be helped to formidate 
sensible rules for the control of casual conversation so that it 
may be held within the limits of good taste and good judgment 
One class made the following rules: 


(o) Give the other fellow a chance. 

{h) Be a good listener. 

(f) Avoid personalities. 

[d) Respect the opinions of others. 

(e) Do not let con\'ersation interfere with worL 


The teacher may find it advisable to suggest a axA rul e to A e 
children. Let us have occasional conversational "dead spots" 
when there is no conversation so that we can be quiet and rest 


And silence like a poultice comes 
To heal the blows of sound. 

The teacher who has set up an adequate and enritM ^ 

vironment for the children in her classroom, and out rfthM 
euvironmeut has provided good experiences loc 
.ill not need toworry very 

conversation. There will be a great deal it. The tis 

job in this connection is to improve thejuufriyby 

gestion and control. Contrariwise, as Tweedledeejndto 

kmierfum/. says, the teacher who works 

ment and provides lew Uving expenences ^ M her^^ 

Sent most of the time betause, Utemlly, they have nothm* to 

‘“two^^^ of ronvemationaUst need spedal atwtkm, ik 
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subnonnal and the abnomal. The (ormcr U usually J^he shy, 
reticent timid, (earful child who is oversensitive to he reac- 
toluter iildren. The teacher's best plan ere i^o . sc 

constant encouragement even to ‘It' 

“Children, did you hear what Mary said, ttasn t that i 
We're so proud of you, Mary." The imuative here has to l,e 

withthechild. Often the teacher with real sympathy and |.«i 

judgment will hound a child to speak, whereas the totw pi, in 
is to let nature take its course until the reticent child Ugms 
to feel secure in the soaal group, then to obsen e t e ^ 
fully and continuously and build on the child’s own hrst halting 
contributions to the conversation of the group. 

The abnormal conversationalist is the child whose tongue 
is hinged in the middle and swings at both ends,” the child who 
sticks his conversational oar in at the most inopportune times. 
The teacher can use group opinion, the public opinion of her 
little democracy, to curb this type of child, but a more direct 
way is to say, “ Now, George, let’s say one thing at a time and 
say it well. Just one, George. That’s very good, indeed. 
Children, don’t you think it is more fun for us when fieorge 
speaks slowly and quietly? Wasn’t George good to let ^-nne- 

one else have a chance to speak? ” 

Let us always talk to children as though they were ri a.sot uil /le 
human beings — which they are. The grown-ups who address 
children as “moppets,” * as “tiny tots, and as the dear little 
kiddies” should be made to face a firing squad come next sun- 
rise. The children need to have self-respect built for, with, and 
into them, and the teacher who talks to her children in the same 
sensible langu^e she uses with a fellow-teacher (bearing in 
mind, of course, that she must fit her vocabulary to her 
hearers), is building poise and self-esteem. On the other hand, 
the teacher will do well to set both her vocabulary and her 
ccmversational style slightly above those of her children so that 
they may have something to w'hich they may attain by a little 
added extra effort. The teacher should always be a “ model ” 
' The magaiines Life and Time, please take note! 
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to her children far m vonr qaality, wtiodMiai, and 
proaunciation are concerned. Rananber vhet Skmkm^amm 
said: 

Her vaecs was e«ar aaN, 

and be might have added. exrelleBt in men and dnUmn alaaL 
To repeat, let the teacher always strier for the iiwprnvenaant 
of the quality of incidental conversatioa by arttifig an caample 
in style and diction, by heipang- the children to enrich chew 
personal vocabularies, and by encouraging the child who aaaa 
the “ right word ” and the felicitouB phrase.** Let the tnachar 
watch her tnSectkin. Alas, our American spoken langnngr n 
too often totally unindected and cmr mceioconcma apohen 
sentences bore the cultured fore ig ner srho speaks a kighly 
in6ected and sonorous language. The voice is a mnhral i^ 
strument; let us remember the fact and leam to play on if 
beautifully and effectively. The teacher will help her children 
greatly if she always speaks to them slowly and delibeeasely. 
After a while the children erUI unconsckaialy imitate hsr. w«h 
a rapid increase in speech quality m the result. 


2. Conferefur and Discussion 

In conference and discussion periods we have a 

language situation because we are engaged in \ — 

obserenng a plan at work, or in evaluation, m in aB 
Here the teacher needs to have a firmer grasp of the n miiias 
conversation. All the rules laid d^ in the precedi 

graphs apply here with some additions: 

(a) “Suit the action to the word and the word to w 
^ in other words, stick to the point, and don’t run down 
conversational back alley that presenu it self. 

(») Eocour,g* good us.e ^ ««] <k. 

current erenu for coimocnt. avoul the «^eriw 

a. -ell a. items that might mme duM he- 

cause of reference to race or coo^.c mtoaut 

(c) Take ads-ice as -elf a* §”■* adv**- 

open-minded. 
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Here^^ even more formal language situation, 
above rales apply and again, some ne.j>nes may ^ added 

(a) Let us have fe»-er, shorter, and better repo. t= The . e 
port is the curse of the elementary- school as the noteljook is i c 
^ of the junior high school. The period tor oral re{x.m 
should not exceed fifteen minutes at the most and e.ach speaker 
should be limited in time. Quantity does not make up for la^k 


of quality. , 

(b) Let every report have an organic unity of its o'^n. in 

other words, begin at the beginning, go on through the middle, 
and stop at the end. Here is a good chance to liegin serious 
wwk on the “form” which is discussed later in this chapter. 

(c) Vary the formal report occasionally by allowing the 
teacher to “interview” the reporter, and by r^uestion-and- 
answer and good conversation bring out the desired facts. 
Giildren hear this technique over the radio very often and it 
is familiar to many of them. 

(cf) Use the report period to develop leadership: a good oral 
report given with brevity and charm often indicates a potential 
leader. 

(e) Bring home to the children the idea that in the report, 
whit* is a more formal instrument, certain licenses permissible 
in conversation are barred. Elinunate slang and purely 
vernacular expressions. Here is an opportunity for the chil- 
dren to learn that in America we have many “languages" and 
that the report is primarily “business language and oniy 
inddentally “sodal language,” although the social element is 
always present.' 

(f) Let the teacher do the necessary suggesting and criticiz- 
ii^. Often children are harmed by the criticism of other chil- 


‘ The reader is referred to ao excellent article by R. C. Poole>- in Edae*- 
hoaat Method for March, 1937, ** The Le\'el8 of Language." Doctor Pooley 
lists tax “languages'* or language levels in daily lae — flliferate h^>mel> . 
mformaL formal, literary, and technical. This book, for example, is srni- 
ten on the “informal standard level** inth the exception of quoted matenal 
tAidk m on Doctor Pooiey's “literary** or “tcchnicar* level. 
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dren. The speaker has a right to the opinion of the expert in 
preference to the opinion of the amateur. 


4. Social Conventions 

Children should be taught and be given constant practice in 
those social conventions which require speech : how to be a good 
host or hostess; how to make introductions; how to be a wel- 
come guest; how to meet adults without losing the charm of 
childhood by being painfully reticent on the one hand or pain- 
fully “fresh " on the other ; how to depart gracefully. All these 
are \^tal parts of the language arts program. Most teadiers 
neglect this rich field of experience and it is probable that many 
schools are not xisited enough to give children adequate op- 
portunities to acquire the social graces. It is a mistake to con- 
clude that these can be safely relegated to the home, as many 
homes represented by public school children are lacking in the 
amenities. 

The telephone conventions should be taught: to speak in 
a clear, distinct voice, to be brief, to be definite and buaness- 
like, to be courteous. They are part of the social training of 
adults and of children alike. The similar conventions neces- 
sary in the store, in the market, on the street-car and bus, at 
the motion-picture theater, at church, and so on should receive 
attention whenever circumstances can be capitalized to make 
the teaching effective. 


11. Dramatic Play and Dramatization 

Dramatic play and dramatization are techniques yW** 
valuable in many respects. From the standpomt of the la^ 
piage arts they are especially valuable m the 
Svdoping good convetsation, both inadental atrf fonu^ 
The ticher who knotr-s how to handle these te^mques 
a position to make a fine contribution to the language arts 


program. 

Let us begin by defining our terms. 


What do we mean by 
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dratnatic pJayl There is no better definition than ^at given in 
Corinne Brown’s ‘ Creative Drama tn the Lower School. 

Dramatic play is that form of childish make-believe that centers 
around a social experience. 


Note the three essentials: 

It must be childish- 

It must be make-believe. 

It must be based upon a social experience, i.e., it must be 
based upon an action familiar to the child in the group life o 
which he is a part. It reflects some sodal situation at home or 
outside the home with which he is thoroughly familiar. 

A fourth essential should be added : 

It must allow the child to identify himself completely with 
the character he portrays — he does not act a part, he ts the 
person he represents. 

Let us notice the following instances of play in which children 
might participate. 

1. A funeral has taken place in the neighborhood and the 
children hold a funeral in the back yard. It does not repre^nt 
a desirable form of dramatic play although it is make-believe 
and is based on a social situation and the mourners “ identify 
themselves with their parts with great gusto. The point is 
that this particular play is not childish — it represents a social 
situation into which children should not enter. 

2. A little girl goes into the playhouse, sits down before the 
cardboard fireplace and says to two other little girls: "Now, 
I am Cinderella and you must be my wicked sisters.” This is 
not dramatic play although it is childish and it is make-believe. 
It is not based upon a social situation in the daily experience of 
the children. Cinderellas are not common in everyday life, 
we are glad to say. 

3. Two little girls are cleaning the playhouse — washing 
dishes, sweeping the floor, rearranging the furniture. The 
dishes need to be washed, the floor needs to be swept and the 

' New York: Appleton and Company, 1929, p. 3. 
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furniture nefds rearrangement. Thi« it not druutie pky 
although it is childish and is bated upon a ver>' (anulur lodal 
situation — it is not make-Mmt. 

4. The same little girls are in the playhouse. One aayi to 
the other, "Oh, dear. I’m so glad the children have gone to 
school, because the house is a sight and I can't do a thing with 
the children underfoot all the time. Would you like to hdp m 


clean house. Mrs. Jones?" 

This is dramatic play — it is make-believe, it it childish, it it 
based upon real experience and the actors art Mrt. Brown aad 
Mrs. Jones, for the moment at least. 

To make clear tlie diHerence between dramatic play and 
dramatization, let us analyze what happens when Mi* 

Hayes plays Yktoria Regina. Unlike " Mrs. Jones" and " Mrt. 
Brown," Miss Hayes suffers from certain limiutiont. ^ 
is limited by her script which decides what she is to say ; *e » 
limited by her part, the personality she is to represent; 
limited by her audience, which expects her to entertain than. 
The essence of dramatization, then, as opponed to 
play is that the former must conform to a pattem-U^J^ 
lowed, while the latter is spontaneous and the pattern a mtOa 

up as one goes along. . . 

Let us take next the situation where a fifth grade da* 


studying pioneer life and, 

by reading and discussion a^ by acquiri^ informatioo. 
by constructing and furnishing a pioneer home, 
bv making and wearing pioneer costumes, 
by making and using pionew tools ^ weapons, 
by representing events in pioneer life, 

add to their knowledge o( the period and acquite (t-h h»f 
rives for acquiring further knowledge. 

oioneers for the moment, hence they are engagefl 
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or representative play. This is a dubious argumenL In the 
first place, no one of us can ever effect complete identification 
with another culture. The pioneers were what they were by 
reason of their birth, their daily experiences, the culture oft heir 
time. It is absurd to think that elementary school children 
can bridge that gap successfully. On the other hand, Mrs. 
Jones" and "Mrs. Brown" can achieve identification beaiuse 
they are reliving a culture of which they are daily partici- 

pants. ..... u 

In the second place, these fifth graders are limited by the 

facts they must keep in mind during the representation which 
they are attempting, by the personalities they represent (one 
cannot spontaneously conjure Daniel Boone out of a hat!) and 
by the audience situation in which the players find themselves. 

It may be asked, "What difference does it make whether this 
be dramatic play or dramatization? " The answer is, that at- 
tempts to relive an alien culture in the manner described may 
result in an appalling waste of time. A clever teacher with an 
adequate textbook may be able to give children in a few lessons 
what it might take weeks to accomplish by the other method. 
It seems far better and far more economical to rely upon 
straight dramatization of those events in pioneer life which are 
considered desirable to portray, based upon a simple script 
written by the children. 

What, then, is the ideal relationship between dramatic play 
and dramatization? In general, dramatic play is most effec- 
tive with small children and becomes increasingly ineffective as 
children grow older. Dramatization is most effective with 
children of the nine-year-old level and beyond. I n other words, 
dramatization increases in value as dramatic play decreases in 
value. 

What provision may the primary teacher make for dramatic 
play? The playhouse, the classroom store, market, post- 
office, fire station, and airport (among many others) offer 
delightful experiences in dramatic play because each repre- 
sents a phase of the culture in which we live. Certain types of 
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schcMDl equipment are Invaluable adjuncts to dramatic play; 
dolls, toy boats, toy railroad trains, toy airplanes, and blocks 
of all sizes give children many experiences in representative 
play illustrating familiar phases of current American life. 

Through dramatic play the small child finds a great variety 
of means of self-expression : informal conversation, asking ques- 
tions, gi%'ing information, holding discussions, planning, telling 
stories, learning and using new words, adding to the richness of 
sentence structure, practice in the social conventions. 

In the middle and upper grades, dramatic play wall be found 
most useful when it is used as an introduction to dramatiza- 


tion. For example, in Ships and Navigation by Tompsie 
Baxter and Bess M. Young,’ there is a very good account of 
the way in which dramatic play grows into dramatization. A 
group of children who had been studying the life of Robert 
Fulton desired to present a play on the subject. In its earlier 
stages, the efforts of the children took the form of dramatic 
play. The children improvised both dialogue and action until 
the members of the group were able by trial-and-error, to set- 


tle upon the script to be followed in its final representation. 
No scenery was used at first, and the scenery finally deoded 
upon was dravm in chalk on the blackboard. At the end of 
the period through which the class had worked out the play, 
dramatic play had ciy^stallized into draiMtization. ^ 

Another illustration is found in Jessie B. E^ght and 
Bess M. Young’s Adventuring With Toys^ where a fourth gra e 
decided to write a play. This, of course, in its earU^t st^es 
was pure dramatization, WTten it came to wnmg the ac^ 
.cenes, however, the children's invention failed, and it wm 
found necessary to fall back upon spontaneous i^wn of ia- 
locue. gesture, and action until new ideas develop- Tte 
Use, Aen, was almost pure dramatic pUy rather than drama- 


tization. 

. New York: Bureau of PubUcations. Teachers CoUege, Columba Uni 

versity, 1933. 

> liid. 
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What provision shall the teacher make for dramatization ' 
In the lower grades, the best approach is through pantomime 
because pantomime centers attention on action rather than on 

dialogue. For little children the effort to develop speeches 

may prove a burden beyond their strength whereas pantomime 
is instinctive with them. The essence of a play, anyway, is 
action, and more plays have failed because of the lack of 
action than for any other reasons. Shakespeare was a genius 
as far as literary quality is concerned, but his success as .i 
playwright during his lifetime was due to the fact that some- 
thing happened in his plays. The raw materials for dramati- 
zation with little children may be nurser>' rhymes. nurser>' 
tales, Mother Goose, or familiar classics such as Petrr R/ibbit 
or LitOe Black Sambo. Set to music, pantomimes may de- 
velop into creative rhythms, rather stiff and stilted at first, 
until practice frees the intractable muscles into something 
delightful and inspiring. 

As facility in language increases, it becomes possible to 
develop spontaneous dialogue suited to the story in hand, 
made up “on the spot’’ to accompany the pantomime until a 
complete fusion is made of gesture and dialogue. 

In these early stages of dramatization it is likely that the 
sequence of events will be somewhat as follows : 

1. The selection of the story through group conferences. 

2. The determination of the scenes in the play. 

3. Decision as to scenery and properties needed. 

4. Running through the story in pantomime. 

5. Trying out various children in spontaneous dialogue accompany- 
ing the pantomime until the cast of characters is complete. 

6. CrystalUzing the fluid play into a more or less definite pattern. 

The children will be apt to suggest many short scenes in 
preference to few long scenes, as the interest span of little 
children is short. Scenery may be merely stated ; “This is the 
house of the old witch” ; or it may be indicated on the black- 
board. Costumes will be very sketchy. As children grow 
older, the scenes will decrease in number and increase in length. 
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and properties, scenery and costumes uill receive greater a»- 
sideration. As children grow still older, the final step is taken 
when action, dialogue, sequence of scenes, and jMXJperties are 
all reduced to a written script by a small group of playwrights. 
About the 10- 12-year-old level, dramatization becomes func- 
tional and the class divides its membership among ‘‘authors,” 
“directors,” “scenic producers,” “stage hands.” and, of 
course, the actual cast of the play. 

With children of these upper grades, it is a delightful adven- 
ture to attempt Shakespeare. For the sake of the fifth and 
sbcth grade teachers who will raise their hands in holy horror 
at the idea, reference is made to The Play Way by Cook.' Th» 
is a detailed account of the experiences of a teacher in a private 
school during his production of Shakespeare's plays by pre- 
adolescent and adolescent boys. The writer has seen sixth 
grade classes in American schools dramatize parts of MU- 
summer Night's Dream, Julius Caesar and the Merchant 
Venice \i-ith gratifying results. Surely it is far better to a^ 
children to experiment ydth the work of a master playwright 
than to confine them to the mediocre stuff found in most 
“dramatic readers.” 


III. Form and Substance 

In most modern dassrooms suistana. or n*at diild™ are 
to sav. almost takes care of itseU. The teacher who sets ya 
rich endronment in her dassrooro, and ^ 
varied and worth-while experiences for her duldrm 
the children have much to talk about. The ^ 

which happen in the class; soaal studies and ’ 

Id^^tur^^n music, art, and rtiythms; 
in shop and garden; world events; tn^ and exc^s 

are sources of much good “substance m language. 

Now, {or form, or how something is said. 

Here are some basic pnnaples: gomething in 

1 . The principle of parsimony n Y 

■ New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1917. 
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^,orfsayo»«i.sayite,uaIlywelltofe^^ Tke^ 

were two orations given one aftem^ at 
the short and simple oration which is remember^ today. 
*wtdsworth sometimes idolated this principle but no one 
could observe it more effectively: 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye; 
Fair as a star when only one 
Is shinmg in the sky. 


2. The principle of eowwmy- say as much as you can in 

as few words as possible. You will remember the opening 
sentence of a very famous story. 


A man went down from Jerusalem to and f^ among 

thieves who wounded him and stript him of his raiment and de- 
naited, leaving him half dead. 


You would have to work hard to write a sentence which tells 
so much in so few words. And again, the Gettysburg Address 

on this point. _ , , 

3. The principle of unity — have a beginning, a middle, and 

an end to what you say or write. . . u 

4. The principle of decoration or enrichment — use the right 
word and the feUdtous phrase. You may remember Words- 
worth’s poem to the young lady who had been accused by the 
village gossips of being a tomboy. His advice to her was to do 
what she pleased and let the gossips talk- Note the last 


stanza: 


Thy thoughts and feelings shall not die 
Nor leave thee when old age is nigh 
A melancholy slave; 

But an old age, serene and bright 
And lovely as a Lapland night 
f bring thee to ^y grave. 


Does not the next-to-last line bring a picture before you? 
the steel-blue winter sky diot with all the colors of the Aurora 
Boieafis? 
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And Wordsworth : 

And oft when on my couch I lie, 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 

No one has ever described day-dreaming more eff^vdy. 

5. The principle of austerity — never use enridiment if you 
can get the same effect by being simple. Do you recall what 
Mathew Arnold said in his essay on translating Homer? 

He is eminendy rapid; he is eminentiy piatn and dind both in 
the evolution of his thought and in the expression of it, that is, both 
in his syntax and his words. He is eminendy plain and dind in 
the substance of his thought, that is, in his matter and ideas. And 
finall y, he is eminendy noble. 

Let us always help children to be plain, ample, and direct in 
all that they say and write, unless there is real opportunity for 
enrichment. 

Here is an example of austerity from the Greek Anthdogy. 


An Inscription by the Sea 

No dust have I to cover me. 

My grave no man can show; 

My tomb is the unending sea 
And I lie far below. 

My fate, 0 Stranger, was to drown 
And where it was the ship went down 
Is what the sea-birds know. 


And now, how to apply these principles: 

1. The first step is to study good sentences so as to teadi 
the children how to master the sentence. Coll^ 
tences from the oral and written expressions of mern^d 

the class, examine them to ascertain what makes Aot go^. 

L so build up standards. First, emphasize substance, then 

b^n to refine on form. 

■■Children, did you noth* what a go^ 

now in hia report? Let us write it on Ae h.»d »»1 « d 

find out his secret of a good sentence. 
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As an alternative method, the teacher may prefer to coIl«t 
a long list of good sentences and then to devote an enure penod 
to them as a work^shop in English. The fatal mista e ere u 
to select sentences from a language te.xt and use them for 
bmlding standards. It is the personal touch that counts. On 
the other hand, the children should be encouraged to look out 
for unusuaUy felicitous sentences in their reading material. 

2. The second step (fifth grade and above) is to see that a 

sentence has 

a beginning — a subject 
an ending — a predicate 


and that a sentence is a group of words that tells something 
about something. The “something” told about is the subject 
of the sentence. The “something” doing the telling is the 
predicate. Do not give children definitions to be memorised at 
this st^e. Children can repeat definitions glibly and by the 
yard, without having the least idea of what they mean. WTien 
you begin to help children recognize subject and predicate, 
do so by many examples taken from the children's daily work. 
Definitions are deadly. 

3. The third step is to learn that the vital word in the sub- 
ject is a noun or pronoun, the vital word in the predicate is a 
verb. Again, give much practice in recognizing nouns, pro- 
nouns, and verbs from the children’s own work, and avoid 
making definitions to be memorized. (Good heavens! Are 
we teaching grammar? Yes, to this extent- Why not?) 

4. The fourth step is to learn how a sentence is strengthened 
by u^g modifiers or “enrichers” — the adjective and adverbs. 


“&)me in!” the Mayor cried, looking bigger. 
And in did come the strangest figure! 

His queer long coat, from heel to head 
Was half of yellow and half of red; 

And he himself was tall and thin. 

With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin, 

And light loose hair, yet swarthy skin. 

But lips where smiles went out and in; 
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There \^*as no guessing his kith and kin; 
And nobody could enough admire 
The tall man and his quaint attire. 


WTiat about Written Expression? There is just one rule to 
be obsersed, with no exceptions! 

Don't write unless you have a justifiable motive for writingl 
One of the best dex-ices for moti\*ating written language is 
to have a room newspaper and to broadcast it daily, rather 
than to mimeograph or print it.' Require each child to become 
a reporter and require one news story a day in written form 
from each child. Appoint a committee of two children and 
the teacher to select each day the five best stories and have 
these “ put on the air.” From this modest beginning may grow 
a newspaper in mimeographed or printed form, complete with 
editors, reporters, and “rewrite men.” Tr>' for substance 
first, then tighten up on form. Have a few^ simple rules such 


as these: . . 

1. Writing must be legible. All stones not legibly written 

will be prompdy filed in the waste basket without being read. 

2. Spelling must be as good as is humanly possible. 

3. Don’t let your stories get into the hands of the rew^nte 
men any oftener than you can. Cultivate a decent style o^ 

' °^blicize the good stories elsewhere in the school; 
need recognition. Study with your class examples of good 
you, daily papers have 

of th^ do admirable work. Read with the children W ilbam 
Allen White’s editorial on the death of 

‘^1 Jat cLsics of the newspaper world. Help children to 

,=ee Sat there is no thrill comparable to the thnll of ge^g 
^ • -t tn n-ork When the spint moves one, wnt- 

“creative” writing by children, as if it were 

olTe :(':^ken and 
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of work whia do to more horn. ^ good to ae a d ^ 
teoaer who sodto guidance on this p<nnt will 
ae monograph by nora J. Arnstem, Potir , .« l*r EUmnUry 

‘^'loDowing eitperiences m ae language arts taken from 
actual classroom situations should prove helpful, 

1 . Issuing the School Newspaper 

(lO-13-Ycar-Olds) 


IntiuUum: ^ . 

The children in the room were very much mterested m me 

school newspaper that had been issued the previous smester 
by thdr predecessors. Several of them asked if their class 

might issue the paper this term. 

Their interest and background were further enhanced from 

hearing a book on the subject. The book chosen and read by 

the teacher was Waterfront Beatf an investing adventure 
story relating the experiences of Tim Squires, a young cub 
reporter. The book was filled with newspaper terms which the 
children unconsciously absorbed. 

The diildren were interested in the news of the day. Many 
read the newspaper at home each day and were eager to discuss 
world happenings at school. They decided that their paper, 
like some of the big metropolitan dailies, might have a broad- 
casting studio and send out news flashes every morning. This 
led to the formation of a committee of boys who were interested 
in "laUng a microphone. These boys held a meeting to plan 
just how it could be made, and after many wild and impractical 
sdiones had been suggested, it was decided that a very coo- 

t Evanatoo, lOinois: Row, Petenon and Company, 1939. 

* Howard M. Brier (New York: Random Hook, 1937). 
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vincing looking microphone could be made from a coflfee can, 
a broom handloi and some boards. The plan was presented to 
the class for approval, and that very afternoon the necessary 
materials were brought to school by e^er contributors. 

These broadcasts brought out the fact that the language 
used must be of good quality. In a discussion period, the 
children decided that since broadcasting was very expensive per 
minute, and if the program was not interesting people would 
not stay tuned in, they had better set up some standards for 
their broadcasts. They arrived at the following criteria: 

Stand straight 
Speak distinctly. 

Know what you are going to say. 

Say it in your own words. 


The map of the world was in constant use in order to locate 
the places mentioned in the news articles. It was suggested 
that it might be a good idea to make a map which would be 
displayed permanently and to which the news clippings could 
be pinned, thus showing at a glance the locale of the items. 
Three children volunteered to work together and produced a 
very creditable six-foot map of the world. 

The teacher provided several books on the subject in which 
the children were free to browse, and some special reports were 
assigned to those who wished to make individual contributions 
to the class. Some of the books were: 


Mann, James W., The Student Editor. New York; The Mac- 
millan Company, 1938. 

Floherty, John Joseph, Your Daily Paper. Philadelphia: J. B. 

Lippincott Company, 1938. ... it* l 

Otto, William Naill, and M. E. Marye, Joumahm for High 
Schools. New edition; New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 

^^Harrington, Harry Franklin and Evaline, WriHngJw Print. 
Revised edition; Boston: D. C. ^eath and Company, 1929. 

Marshak, Ilia I., Black on White. Beatnce Kmcead, translator, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1932. 

Rolt-Wlieeler, Francis William, News-Hunters. Boston. Loth 
roD. Lee and Shepard Company, 1926. 
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Besides these, several different newspapers were available. 

foreign papers in which Ure students were 

interested in finding common features. 


Subsequent Experiences: . j u 

. The upper groups at this time were privileged w hea^ 

lecture on termite control by an expert employ^ by the 
Board of Education. It was decided that this would be a ver>- 
good news item for the paper. The members of the class 
thought they would like to write this first one jointly, the 
teacher acting as secretary. However, it was soon apparent 
that the story sounded more like a composition than a pro- 
fessional news item. This led to a discover>' of what a news 
story is, what a lead is, what the most important thing in a 
news story is, and what the most important place in the lead is. 
After this had been decided upon, after some research and 
examination of actual news stories, standards were set up and 
a second attempt w’as made to write the news stor>'. This 
time it was acceptable. 

The students then decided that in order to plan the set-up 
of the paper, they should have a “dummy.” A large sheet of 
paper served for this, and the first news story was placed 
tentatively in position. 

In a discussion period the class then took a mental survey 
(rf the sources of news in the school and were amazed to find 
that a reporter in their school hardly needed a “ nose for news ” 
in order to find something interesting to write about. long 


list of sources was compiled, and from this each child chose a 
subject upon which he would like to write. This led to a study 
of die best methods of interviewing. 

The stories that were written were not all of the new's-story 
type, which led the children to become familiar w ith editorials 


and special feature articles. 

At this time, the supervisor sent the children a copy of a 
paper that another school had published. The children en- 
joyed looking over this paper, and thought it might be helpful 
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to exchange their ovn paper with other schools. In order that 
someone would assume responsibility for this, it was suggested 
that an exchange editor be elected, and a competent girl was 
chosen. Her first duty was to write a letter thanking the 
supervisor for the paper she had sent She brought the first 
draft of her letter to class, and the class ev^uated it aconding 
to the instructions for letter writing in their language books. 
It was finally approved and the editor was instructed to said 
it. Her next duty was to prepare a letter to be sent to some 
of the schools that were known to issue papers asking them for 
copies of their papers, and promising a copy in return. This 
letter also had to be approved by the class before it was salt. 

In order that the classroom should take on the atmosphere 
of a newspaper office, some of the boys decided to make a 
pigeon-hole box where reporters might get their assignments, 
and some of the girls cut out letters so that official-looking 
signs might be spotted. 

Each child tried to think of a suitable name for the p^. 
In order to make a choice a long list of names of papers was 

compiled, each child suggesting three names. Each chUd also 

suggested a slogan. The name and slogan of the paper were 


then selected by vote. 

\t this time, the class carefully esammed a metropoUtan 
daily. In sampling it, they found that (here were many 
things the children needed to leara about: headhn^ h^ 
inteLt copy, feature articles, editonals, essa)^, the letter 
tax. contributors' columns, topical terse, cnttcal rt^^ 
.ports writing, fashions, home-makmg sections, and adver- 
tisements. It was found that most papers had poems m 
Ihem so it was decided that some of the verses written by 
members of the class and of which the class was ver>’ pro 

^ the children hoped to aceompUsh thmugh 

the interest of the class in their room newspaper are: 


To organize the staff democratic^y. 

fo e^ce copvteading. proofreading, and rewnting. 



A Theater Uroup 


To experience visiting the plant of the Los ^”8^1“ Tims. 

To express these experiences in a aeatne way > • 

pictures of the rolls of paper, or some other feature that 

impressed the children on their trip; 
composing^.a song about the paper, or the news > , 

creating a rhythm depicting presses at work; 

writing, acting, and producing a play that depicts the r 

of the newspaper. , 

To experience personal contacts with newspaper people. 

To find out how paper is made. 

To find out something of the histor>’ of pnnting. 

To study the history of records. 


2 . A Theater Group 

(11-12-Year-Olds) 

A few children expressed a desire to present plays, so they 
mmediately set about searching for material. Some of the 
juestions that arose were: 

(а) Where were the first plays given? 

(б) Where was the first theater? 

(c) Why was the first theater not enclosed? 

(d) Of what materials was it built? 

(e) What kind of plays followed the Greek plays? 

(/) How did we happen to have music? 

(f) Who first put music in written form? 

(A) What were the first musical instruments? 

A few children decided to make a map showing where 
musical instruments had their beginnings. A world map was 
drawn and painted, pictures, 2" X 4", of musical instruments 
were pasted around the map, with a string connecting each 
picture with the country in which it originated. 

Seasonal plays were presented by this group. Sometimes 
the children made simple scenery and costumes. The puppet 
group, which W'as making a complete study of puppets from 
ancient days to the present, constructed their own puppets. 
Often this group worked with the theater group in the presenta- 
tion of plays and puppet shows. 
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3 . A Classroom Radio Broadcast 

(11-12-Year-Olds) 

This idea grew out of a unit on communicatioii as an b»- 
centive in Improving the English of the various membets of 
the class. 

The cloakroom has been turned into the office of the I^i>- 
duction Manager, Lorin. A sign on the wall of the office reads: 

Radio Station O.S.R. 7 (Orange Street, Room 7) 

Orange and Black Network (colors of the schotd) 
Production Manager — Lorin 
Office — Please enter 


Another sign: 


Reporters 

News — Bill 

Special Events — Webster 
Drama — * Phillis 

Music — Charlotte 

Room news — Jack 

— Lois 


Another chart is labded: 

Everyone in this room works with the departn^t 
All department heads must have meir 
written plans for the program in to Production 
Manager by Wednesday. The pn^ram is given on 
Friday morning at nine A-M. (in the doakroom). 


A Broadcast of Station 0»S.R» 7 

Lorin, the ^ouncer: ^ Netwnfe 

“This is station O.S.R.7. The Orangey ,, 

When the gong sonndn. it 

(Sound of bell) 

“ I will now turn the microphone over to WU 
charge of the news broadcast. 






A Broadcast oj btaiwn u'.o.xv. / 




The Pan-Amencan Clipp.r, in .rial 
fight, £ew from Guam to Wake Island .n 10 hours 16 minu . 
He called on the following for news bdletins. 

MarvAnn " Museum’s Hobby Displays 

S ..Crown Prince and Princess o( Denmark .0 make 

journey to U.S.” 

Richard. “Airplane crash and burning 

Ernest. “Bobsled accident (humorous)” 

Bobbie. “Fisherman captures huge sea spider ^ 

Louis. “Testing landing gear at Metropohun -^rt 

Kenneth. "First flight London to Australia. 1919 
Station announcement — Time and gong, 9.24 a.m. 

Special Events „ 

Girl Scouts gave Scout oath and sang Hibng Song. 

George; Health Program . r „ 

TcUtpH on sleeo and rest, brmging out the following 


points: 

Most people need eight hours of sleep. 

Plenty of air in home is needed. 

Drink plenty of water every' day. 

Plenty of exercise in sunshine is needed. 

Wear comfortable clothing. 

Hard work is good for you. 

Charlotte: Music Reporter 

Gave history of Elgar Pomp (wi CircumsUifiCft 

followed by pla>'ing of the record. 

Station announcement — Time and gong, 9.33 a.m. 

Dick: Sports Reporter 

Reported on fancy skating at Lake Placid Clubhouse 
Room News Reporters gave items. 

Station announcement — Time and gong, 9.37 A.M. 

An original play by Betty Low — “Adv-enture in Hawaii" 
Characters; Mr. Jones 
Mrs. Jones 
Their two children 

Scene I takes place as two adults and two children watch the 
volcano erupting. 

Children get too near. 

Call for help. 

Scene II — children are in bedroom. 

Wake up to And it was a dream. 

Station announcement — Time and gong, 9.45 A JC. 
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4 . A Trip to Columbia BroadcasHng Statim 

(lO-ll-Year-Olds) 

The pujnls in this room in thdr study of rornmnnicatinn had 
vidted a telephone exdiange. Tliey saw the wiring for radio* 
and as a result greatly dedred to vidt a broadcasting statioo, 
so arrangements were made to make a vidt to Coluidbia 
Square in Hollywood. 


B^ore the Bus Came 

The boys and girls came in quietly, but an air (d exdtement 
and expectancy filled the air. Mrs. R. oommoited on the 
appearance of the pupils. “1 am to see my family so 
nice and dean, and that you didn’t fed as if you had todiess 
up for a party.” 

Rules of behavior were discussed. 


B. “You must do what Mrs. R. or any other teadier or gd^e 
wants you to do, so there won’t be any t™ble.” 

D. "If they tear us make too mudi noise, die Studio mid* not 

let other difldren come." ^ 

Mrs.R. “Yes, that is a good pmnt. Youwouldntwartoniera 
deprived of the privily of these trips because of your oonto 
Look carefully and see how mudi information you can ga. Jn* 
mental notes. On the trip you may at with anycn ey 

especially like so you can enjoy the trip. Now, how are you pmg 

to act?" 


L. “Let ladies go first." 

M. “Is it all right to talk? 


M. “ Is It aU right to tarn.' 

Mrs.R. “Of course, but keep 

T. ** Don’t put your hands outside of the uus winnow. 

Mra. R. "That is a good poinL” 


We’ll make this very informal. Ask any quoto 
you like." He took them tu the awnd dgarti^t. and «• 

Cuoed Mr. Betts, the e^. who dBD«d tie 

following sound effects with the children: 
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1. rattlesnake 

2. opening bottles 

3. elevator door 
4 marching men 

5. telephone 

6. canary 


7. raindrops 

8. ocean waves 

9. breaking windows 

10. slamming door 

11. tickers for new cvenO 

12. horses’ hoofs 


He explained the recordings used for sound effccta: 

1. airplane dives 

2. crying baby 

3. train leaving the station 

4 types of cars — crashes, etc. 

5. tenijard sounds 

6. birds 
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Some of the questions asked of Mr. Betts were: “How do 
you imitate the sound of waves? of rifle shots? of breaking 
glass?” 

The boys and girls were taken next to the sound stage where 
“Calling All Cars” is broadcast. The construction of the 
rooms was explained. “They are floating rooms, suspended 
to keep out vibrations of trucks, earthquake disturbances, etc. 
The walls are slanting. The wall is full of little holes. The 
sound goes through these holes to the rock wall.” 

The boys and girls saw a rehearsal of a musical show. They 
had a demonstration of television. They spoke into a micro- 
phone and their voice vibrations were rostered as green 
lines on a machine. Each of the children and teachers had a 
turn in speaking through the microphone. The record was 
played back and they heard their voices. It was intensely 
interesting and amusing, and much laughter resulted. 

The class was then taken to see a display of the products 
advertised by the sponsors and of photographs of actors taking 
part in the prr^ms. They saw a teletypewriter for news, a 
sample of the walls, a map of stations, clocks showing Pacific 
time, Mountain time, Central and Eastern time. They saw 
an ami^ifier tube. 

The guide asked them to rign the registo-, so they formed 
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in line to sign. At this time, the Ghikben adoed many 
dons about their favorite programs. They then viaitri a 
large theater diat seats a thousand people; then rite oontiol 
rooms where the innumerable gadgets inspired many qaeatiowa 

In the Boom After the Trip (10 to 12 minutes) 

Mrs. R. "Put your heads down, dose your eyes, sad OOMOI- 
trate on something you saw abopt whidi you'd like to tab. Be 
sure what you say interest everyone." 

L "I liked the part where we talked through the m i aophane 
and heard the record |dayed badk." 

R. " I liked the way sounds were made. I didn't know befose 
and now I do.” 

B. “I liked the first part — sound effects, guns, etc. 

T. “I would have liked to find out why the waffs are risiiring 

and why the record wouldn’t play on the regular machine at haaifc" 

E. "Because the record b played slowly.’’ 

Mrs.R. "WTiy are the waUs slanting? They told ns." ^ 

H. “Soil there ban earthquake or busses pass, they cm’thsK 

diem.” . . . 

M. “1 Dotkad the different docks showing tune in the dM Bt n t 

states.” 

The teacher made an outline of the topics Jiik iwit d, on A* 
bladdboard: 

1. The recordii^ of our voices 

2. Scong how sound effects are made 

3. the are of he auditorinm 

4. ^ng tl« construction of he stn£o 

5. The quiet devators 

6. the docks showing different tones 


5. A Correspondence (M 
(lO-12-Year-Olds) 

Jurt afttr vaadon when the ddMien «« ^ 

experiences, Dick toM^t 
Cty. Missoni, to ^ 

to see the location of Kansas Gty. They aw inw 
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questions about what he had seen, how long it took him to 
drive out, and what states he had crossed. 

A few days later he happened to mention the ‘‘open-air 
school” which he had attended in Kansas City. The class 
was interested in this kind of a school, and he answered their 
many questions very well. He said he would write a letter to 
his former teacher there and ask her to send a picture of the 
school* 

The teacher suggested that perhaps he would like to write 
to some of his school friends there, but Dick thought this 
would necessitate too much letter writing. 

Then some chil dren in the class said they would help him. 
Perfiaps the children in Kansas City would like some California 
“pen pals,” as Patricia signed her hrst letter, and it was 
quickly adopted at both schools as a closing on the letters. 
Miss B., Dick’s former teacher in Kansas City, answered 
Dick’s letter by return mail and said the children in her room 
were glad to co-operate. 

Lessons on letter forms, standards for neatness, good pen- 
manship, page arrangement, and content, were enthusiasti- 
cally enjoyed because there was a real motive for good work. 
The content of the first letters attempted was more or less in 
the nature of an introduction. The children wrote of their 
homes, their hobbies, their school, and in most cases a descrip- 
tion of themselves. 

The answers came at a most opportune time, the postman 
arriving during a reading lesson. WTiat a good time we had ! 
First we read our letters to ourseU-es. Even the teacher 
received one! Then we read them out loud to the group. 

Following letters were longer, more interesting, more per- 
sonal and friendly. At Christmas time, California and 
Missouri exchanged Christmas cards. We made ours with 
linoleum block prints, using original designs; some carried 
original verses. The day the Christmas cards came from 
Kansas City was just like Christmas morning, the stocking 
being in the form of a large manila envelope containing many 
lovely hand-decorated cards. 
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The last exchanges were picture postcards of interatiag 
places in Wilmington, San Pedro, Lcmg Beach, Los Angles, 
and Yosemite. Other subjects were the California Redwoods 
and California flowers. These were mounted and a little 
personal note was written below each incture. A loose-leaf 
book cover was made and the sheets sent in the bo(& to onnr 
friends in the middle west 

These are a few excerpts from their last correspcmdenoe: 


Since I have been tilling you about our harbor, I am very happy 
to be able to send you this picture. This part of the harinr is a 
little farther away from the part where I live. 

When th^ made the breakwater, it took a long time. Theiocics 
that madi» it rame from Catalina Island. The boats loaded the 
locks m die hold and dumped them in the ocean and formed a big 
wall. They are making another breakwater at Redondo Beach, 
California. 

(rigned) Ronald 

Where the circle is marked with a pencil, is my Daddy’s office. 
However the whole floor is the Customs’ floor. Last Satuiday ^ 
went over to see my Daddy. In the office they have a locker with 
thines they have taken away from people. 

(s^ed) MaigueritB 

Thfe is a picture of HoUywood Bowl. I went there last jw to 
listen to the Symphony Orchestra. As you see it is v^ laii^ 
It is up on a hill and it is very pretty. I hope you hke the card. 
^ (signed) Jacqueline 


This is a picture of the mountains of California a^ this is a ^car 

more tree in a field. Poppies and lupme^w wild. Scnm^ 

there are white and lavender lupines. The yeflow poppy is the 
rtatea««rofCaMoniia. ^ 


6 . A Wonder of the World 


(11-12-Year-Olds) 

(A play about the invention of the tel^raph) 


Two boys in the dass v/m very 
ifv and this interest carried over 


much interested in dectnc 
to the td^ph and com 
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that all information had to be checked with Compton *, £n- 
cyclopaedia to be sure the data was correct. ^ 

The pupils followed the careers of some of Samuel .Morse s 
contemporaries. They made a study of personal.t.es and 
situations. One of the girls wrote scenes to give help m the 
action of the play and to serve as a guide to conversation. 
The dialogue was made up as the children went through the 
action of the play. 

Little attention was paid to costuming. Stovepipe hats 
and stiff white collars satisfied the boys. The girls wore their 
mothers’ clothes. Hats with many feathers and a few sun- 
bonnets were the headgear. 

All took part in the play, those not in leading r61es took part 
in the mob scenes. Dick, the boy chosen for the part of 
Morse, had been in the Corrective Speech class for stuttering 
all during his school life. When given the part, his whole 
personality seemed to change. He entered into the spirit of 
the part heart and soul. 

An outline of the play appears below ; 


A Wonder of the W orld 


Act I 


1832 

On board S.S. Sally 


Time: 

Place: 


Characters: Samuel F. B. Morse 

Benjamin West, Artist 

(West gives Morse a good motto which he alway* remembers.) 


Ido TheLaniuaieArti--FlmiimdSKhlmM^^^ ^^ 

Actll V-. 

Hme: 1832 «, 

Place: On board S.S. Sa% 

Characters: Samuel Morse 

Captain d the Sally ■ 

Dr. jfadoon 

(Dr. Jackson ^ows Morse one of Amptre^ cfaetnoBipiMk Mi* 
the idea of the tel^t^ldi is concaved.) ; 


ActllV 


Time: 

1835 

1 

Place: 

Morse’s workshop in New Yoric 


Characters: 

Samuel Motse 

i. ■ 


His three children 



His pupil 

;■ ivc 

(Hardship and poverty almost to starvatioDw) 

• ^ j 


Scene 2 


Time: 

Three years later 

•'i; '■ ■ 

Place: 

Morse’s worfadiop in New Yak 

Or .. '4 

Characters: 

Morse 



Viators 

- yi 


AlfredVaa 



Mrs. Vail 

■. .c • < * 

(Mr. Vail gives financial baddng.) 

"t 


Act IV 

V : 

Time: 

Feb. 23. 1843 

fr i 

Place: 

A street in Washington, D.C 



Qiaracters: Mor» 

Aimie Ellsworth 

(On the last day of Congress, Morse receives wort lliat Mi l« 

has been passed.) 

ActV 

Time: March 3, 1843 t. »%#» 

Place: Room in Sui«me Court, Washinginn, IXC. 

Qmracters: Morse 

Annie EUsWorth 

Mrs. Ellsworth ^ 


.j.. kCe fin* mesaane to BaItiJM(e~“ 
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A Session of the City Council 
7 . A Session of the City Council 

(lO-12-Year-Olds) 

On entering this room a sign on the door says, You are now 
entering Perfection City. On leaving, another reads. You are 

now leaving Perfection City. . . , r . u 

His Honor, Bill, was presiding at a table in the front of the 

room. The seats are arranged in four groups of ^o rows each. 

Each group comprises a district and has a councilman. There 
are commisaoners of the following: 

(а) Parks and Gardens (wwk in garden, in charge of flowers for 
room) 

(б) Healdi (deanliness— person, desk, room) 

(c) Water (water, garden) 

(d) Municipal arts (bulletin board) 

(e) library (discuss new books — put up new book jackets every 
day) 

(/) Purcharing Agent (orders supplies for room) 

(g) Museum Commission (collecting material for display) 

The Mayor appoints the Commission, but the members 
must be approved by the Council. 

His Honor called the Council meeting to order. The secre- 
tary i«ad the minutes. There was a correction of the minutes 
by R. New business was called for. A discussion of the 
harmonica band was led by M. It was decided to practice in 
the yard Tuesday from two to two-thirty. The plans of the 
orchestra were discussed. 

Repents were called for: 

Mayor. ^ ready to make a report on Health?" 

J. “No.” 

Mayor. “ Irma Joan, the Library report” 

I. J. “We are going to the Library. Hope you will all plan on 
goii%. We are going to have a lesson in the use of the Library, also 
a list of new books." 

Maym. “Any other reports?” 

J. “Irma Joan helped me strii^ my puppet (stood on my chair 
and held it up for children to see). I haven’t eixHigh strings yet 
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Her head doesn't mo\t" (She works strings to ihov 
head doesn’t move.) 

Mrs. E. “What kind of string did you use?” 

J. “Just coarse red string we had." 

Mrs. El. “ How about waxing it so it won't knot? Use 
or beessrax.” 


Henry, the Garden Commissioner, held up a book writh 
(NCtures of flowers. 

H. "These are flowers for our garden. We went to the Garden 
Center and got them. I don't know if I can pronounce thenL" 
Mrs. El. "You try, Henry, and I’ll help you.” 

Henry gave his report with some help. 

H. " I have another report. We planted beets, turnips, lettuce.” 
Committee: “We put in two rows of flower seeds." 

The chil dren were not sure what flowers had been planted so 
Mrs, E. suggested that they confer with the gardoi teacher 
and find out and report next time. 

Mrs. E. “Henry, see the garden teacher about m a kin g some 
slips.” 

H. “WTio wants to hdp?” 

Hands went up and Henry chose Ludlie, Alice, and Lma. 

H. “We are working at ten o’clock.” 

Mrs. E. “The girls may go then.” 

# • • • • 

L "Are we going to compose a song?" (for the band and the 
puppet show) 

T. “We ha^•e to ha%e words first” 

L “I think it’s harder to write words first” 

R. “ I think we need music first” _ ^ 

F. “We found it easier to write words if we have the muse. 
Mrs. E. “ I’d try both methods and see which is better.’ 

L. “At music period may the whole class try to compose muac. 

Mrs. E. “Yes, we’U try it today.” 



Joan, the Commissioner of Health, was now ready to report, 
j. “I that children who have 4 or S aeros shonkl be 
arrested." 
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(The members of each district are ch^ed ^ch day 
cleanliness of person, desks, and room. If deanhness is up 
standard, the checker places an “X” after that person s name, 
otherwise a blank space which the children call zeros.) 


F. “On what charge would you arrest them? 

T. “For not keeimig dean.” . . , „ 

L “Inrealdties, they don’t arr^p«>ple for not keeping d^. 

Mrs. E. “What about queirantine signs — what are th^' iot. 
R. " I think it’s a good idea to arrest people in Pot ection City 

if not dean.” , 

L. “How about having a Health Court.'* 

J. “How about fining them and using the money we receive. 
Mayor. “Joan, what do you want to do?” 

M1S.E. "Joan wants suggestions.” 

R. “DoaswedoinLosAngdes — First, Aedtywamsyouby 

c(»iMling you a letter, then the city fines you. 


A discussion followed as to what a dty does to people who 
do not keep dean homes. Some of the suggestions were: 

“ Put them out of die dty.” 

“Put them in jaiL” 

“Send an inspector out.” 

“If they d<Mi’t dean up, the dty deans up for them.” 

Mrs. E. “I wonder where we could find out about that?*’ 

J. “Health Center.” 

M1S.E. “How about the Schod Nurse? Maybe she could tdl 


you.” 

A discusrion of deanliness followed. The subject of 


quarantine came up. 

Mis. E. “What happened in our jafl in Los Angeles?” 

R. “Diphtheria brote out” 

L. “Mr. Mayor, wiU we hai^ quarantine signs on desks not 
dean?” 

Mayor. “Don’t ask me, a^ the Health Commissiooer.” 

L. “I think a quarantine sign should be put up and no one talk 
to them until they beonoie dean.” 

B. “It isn’t a question d catching something. We just 
wouldn't want sigis on our desks.” 

R. “Shouldn’t be able to take part in voting, etc.” 

Ma]mr. “If a man di^ditdies and gets dirty, he doesn't neces- 
sarily lose he vote.” 
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Mrs.E. “I tfaiiik)'aa111iavetDappomtaoaiiBBfttse. Lctikai 
woHe oat ideas." 

Ma^xr. "Sboakiii’t die Health GnuniaEioa do that?" 

^(rs. E. “An right, Joan, voukl yoa like to call a mee riag ?** 

J. “Alien doesn't do anything.” 

A. “I take care of the aindcnrs, and read the tfaennoaeter." 

Mayor. “How aboot the checkers? Shouldn't diey meet?” 

R. “How about the checkers? Who checks 00 thm?” 

Mis. E. “ Hov about depending on their honesty? After all. 
this b Perfectioo Gty." 

L “ I would like to resign as a checker. Billy and Tom oom- 
plain about my checking. I think their dedcs are measy and they 
say they are dean.” 

Bill and Toro insisted that Lois was too strict. A chedcer’s 
duties were discussed. An orderly desk was defined and mem- 
bers of the Commiasioo decided Billy and Toro did not have 
orderly desks. The Mayor asked the Health Comnusaioo to 
malrp a program to decide what is expected in Perfectkm City. 

j. “ The meeting will be the last hour thb afternoon. ^ 

Mayor. “Councilmeji, take charge of Lob's r esign a tir m ." 

Counciliiian. “They didn't cxmiplain to me. If you have any 
complaint, bring it to me. ' 

Mavor. “Thb matter b finished, then.” 

L. “We were speaking of the two judges. Theotherjodgecnni- 
phins that I do all the talking. Do you want both or just one to 

at 00 the case?” . . . . 

Mayor (reads Charter). “In our charter it says both |i m^ 
must attend afl Court meetings unless they have a very 9 >ad 

_ »» 
excuse. 

C. "How about a jury?” . . ... 

L “We decided not to bare a jury unless the ca* b aWaulay 


toricus.” 

R, “Howaboui jnstooe judgeonacas^ , . . 

L. “The boys would all choose Dickie. There are very few girts 

^crested. ... ; tsW ilwir 


\£a^■o^. “YoudioeetheiiK^anddeqamyouwwM 

jjecbioQS. so don’t coinplain now. ^ 

“Didn't we choose two because we thought tney 

dbcuss the case? Let’s settle this.’ „ . 1^ 

D “Either the po Brnnan or Lots is talking. M 

■ Coon is b« 1 a* tiu.* « I** 
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L. “ Dickie doesn’t talk much, so if I didn’t talk nothing would 

^]^yor “Lois, I think you should ask Dick d he has anything 
to a/ Give him a chance. You can’t vote without a mouon. 

B. “I move we have two judges on every’ case. 

Mayor. “All in favor?” 


The motion carried, the recess bell rang, and Counal meet- 
ing adjourned. 

It wUl have been noted that the experiences listed above are 
those of children in the middle and upper grades. Language 
experiences of younger children are not included since language 
in the Lower School permeates every’ minute of the day’s work 
and does not permit of organization into formal language 
periods. The reader is referred to the curricula given in 
Chapter Four of this book for typical experiences in language. 


Notes on Chapter Seven 

1. National Council of Teachers of English, An Experience Curricu- 
lum in English. New York; D. Appleton-Century Company. 1935. 
This is the standard te.xt for all teachers who wish to present a modem 
program in the language arts. Required reading. 

2. McKee, Paul, The Teaching of Language in the Elementary School 
(Boston: Houghton Mifl9in Company, 1939), is probably the best 
available text on method in language teaching. Required reading. 

3. Kibbe, Delia, and others, Handbook of English for Boys and Girls. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresraan and Company, 1939. This is a publication 
of the National Conference on Research in English. The preface states 
the content accurately — “ This Handbook is really a handy book of 
information about correct ways to speak and wrrite.” 

4. The Implications of Research for the Classroom Teacher. Joint 
Yearbook, American Educational Research Association and the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. Chapter VIII, “The Language 
Arts — Ei^lish.” 

5. Norton, John K., and Margaret .A. Norton, Curric- 

ulum Making. Chapter X, “ Language — Grammar and Composition.” 

6. Ward, C. H., H7iat Is English? Revised edition; Chicago: Scott, 
Fcnesman and Company, 1925. WTxile this book is intended for the 
secondary school teacher, it is full of helpful hints for the elementary 
school teacher. In addition, it is wise and witty and highly entertaining. 
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7. Means, Hi^hes, Creatm Power (1929) and Creaiae Youth (1930), 
both pablisbed b}' Doubteday, Dof^ and Company, New Yodt. 
rbese are the standard texts on creative writing and have not been 
excelled in the ten v-earsance their first appearance. Requited readii^. 

8. Roberts, Benha £.. and Aoeta T. Bedcman. CkSdra's Voices, 
Creatiee Writing cf Boys and Girls. New York; Sflver, Buidett and 
Company. 1939. “A collection ol prose, verse and art ocunpoatioa from 
bo>'s and girls who have been guided and enoouiaged to express the 
thoughts and emotions aroused by personal observatioDs and expeti- 
ence.” .\n excellent handbook for t^ dassroom teacher. 

9. Educatiomil Method for March, 1937, is a special number <n lan- 
guage. It contains excellent articks written from the nudern view- 
point Required reading. 

10. An interesting series d supplemental readers in l a ng uage is Eng- 
Ksh m Action bv R. W. Bardwell. Ethel Mabie Falk, and J. C Tressler. 


Boston: D. C Heath and Company, 1940. Making Plans ts intended 
for third grade; Sharing Interests, fourth grade; Exthanpng Thou^ts, 
fifth grade; Expressing Ideas, sixth grade. 

11. One of best of the newer books in this field is Horn to SpeeA 
and Write by Paul McKee, and others. Boston; Houston Mififo 
Company. 1940. Excellent organization, interesting and entertaining 
and in language likel}- to appeal to dementary schod children. 

12. The Engiisk ^perience Series bv' Mark A. NeviUc, Muriel Mae 
Kelly, and Mary' Tucker Thorp (Chk^; Rand, McNally and Com- 
pany, 1938> is worthy of examination. BoA Three, Fnn WiA &g- 
Usk\ Book Four. AdKntnres in English; Book Ftv^ Eng^ Pradice; 

Bo^ Six. English at Work. These are written in unit form and fit m 


well with an integrated school program. ». 

13. The new series. Lesngnage for Meaning, by McK^^ 
Lucille Harrison, and .Annie McCowen (Boston; Hought oii 
Company. 19411. presents language m functional units and, thereta^ 
an Cased with any type of school prograrm The 
dear-cut. and the presenutioo is simple^ direct. Thimigto 
there is constant emphasis on meaning. The senes ments fnD oon- 


Ifsdrrw EngUsk Program reprinted from S^ 

1940 (Vk ashingt^. D.C: United Sums Office d Educadoo) b eioeh 

Imt (or group dis cuawo i i . 
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The Language Arts— Reading 
and Literature 


(3f all the subjects in the elementary school curriculum, 
reading has always been considered the most important by 
professional educator and layman alike. The educational 
literature on reading is voluminous and new materials are 
constantly being added. A recent and curious development 
which has taken place in reading is its increasing importance 
as a subject to be studied in the secondary school and college. 
The day appears to have passed forever when the high school 
teacher could hold the elementary teacher responsible for the 
child’s achievement in rate of reading and in comprehension. 
To a large degree, it has become fashionable for the secondary 
school teacher to assume her responsibility for the child’s 
development in reading ability and if he comes to her deficient 
in that respect, to make a valiant attempt to cure the defect. 

It has b^n said in a previous chapter that to define “ stages” 
of educational development by setting dates by way of identi- 
fication is a dangerous procedure as changes are going on 
slowly below the surface at all times. If we attempt to define 
periods in the development of reading in our schools, this 
reservation should be kept in mind as we suggest the following ; 

1. The Stage of Learning-to-Read 

From the b^nnings to 1925 
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2. The Stage of Reading-UhLeam 

From 1925 to 1936 

3. The Stage of Reading-as-Social Interpretation 

From 1936 to the preaent 


1 . learning to Read 

For many years in American elementajy schools it was as- 
sumed that the beginners in the first grade were to be tat^ht 
reading regardless of any factors which might seem to interfere 
with the prcxress. Since reading was the key which was to 
unlock all the doors of knowledge to the young child, it was 
assumed that he should get at the job as early in life as possible 
and keep at it until he could read “orally with expressioo” 
and “silently with comprehension.” In most cases it was a 
dull, tedious business, from the early and simple method of 
memorizing the alphabet, and from making words with in- 
dividual letters, to the complexities of various iconic 
methods” (^Va^d, Gordon, Beacon and others) which replaced 
letters by sounds as word-materials. The “entire word 
method” replaced these earlier styles only to be replaced, in 
turn, by the “sentence method." In general, the reading 
materials so developed were s>’nthetic to a large degree — " I 
see the cat.” "The cat sat on the mat.” “I see the cat. 
“Can I see the cat?” All these were chosen not for any in- 
trinsic interest or v'alue of their own, but because they lent 
themselves to a logical, adult classification of 
sounds. Once learned, reading became a matter wort 
recognition; that child was considered a good reader who couW 
recognize instantly from flash cards some one bundirf word 
during his fimt term in school. That he might not have th 
slightest idea what the wotds meant, that he iiught ^ 
missed the experiences which could have 
meaningful to him, that he might memonze 'I;* “ 

sentences made up in the synthetic manner - ^ 
little to the primary teacher of the penod. g 
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fined as the abUity to call words. It is discouraging to note 
how these erroneous ideas have persisted into our own ttrn^ 
Apparently, many primao^ teachers today have 
very far from the primitive views on reading which were hel 
valid in American elementary^ schools from the Civil War on. 
Paul McKee' makes no bones of the matter: 

Recent e\-idence shows that verbalism — mere word recognition 
and word reproduction — is prevalent in much ot the reading tnat 
goes on in school, and that teachers are easily misled into accepting 
the child’s oral or written reproduction of word lorms ac 
measures of satisfactory understanding of what he has read. Addi- 
tional eridence shows that too many children do not know tne 
meanings of words, that they do not realize their deticiencies. and 
that they make Uttle, if any, effort to discover the meanings ot 
unknown words. 


2 . Reading to Learn 

The publication in 1925 of the Twenty- FouTth yearbock' of 
the National Society for the Study of Education was a mo- 
mentous event in the history of the development of reading in 
American schools. Part One of the Yearbook was entitled 
Report of the National Committee on Reading, and its effect was 
to revolutionize the teaching of reading wherever intelligent 
school men and women were in positions to carry’ out the new 
ideas. Dr. Guy WTiipple,^ the Secretary' of the Society, says : 

It will interest members of the Society to learn that the earlier 
Report on Reading (the Twenty-Fourth Yearbook) is far and away 
the Society'’s “best seller”; more than 30,000 copies had been dis- 
tributed when it celebrated its tenth birthday. It must ha\'e been 
a most potent influence in American educational thinking. 

Just what was the essence of the new philosophy of reading? 

* McKee, Paul, The Teaching of Reading, Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of thi 
National Society for the Study of Education (Bloomington, Illinois 
Public School Publishing Company, 1937), pp. 277-78. 

* Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company. 

' From the Editor's Preface to the Thirty-Sixth Yearbook. 
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It may be summed up in the following statements: 

From the AduU Standpoint: 

1. That reading b nearly uni\'ersal in the United States. 

2. That reading (as a phase of the langu^ arts) b a form of sodal 
behavior, permeating most of our daily experiences. 

3. That most persons read with definite motives for reading. 

4. That the primary motives in adult reading are reading to obtain 
information and to secure enjoyment 


From the Teacher's Standpoint: 

1. That reading should enlarge and enrich the child’s experience. 

2. That the reading program in school should develop a life-long 
interest in reading. 

3. That the reading program should develop desirable habits, ^alls, 
and attitudes. 

4. That reading b a complex of many specific abilities, each of 
which must be taught if success in reading b to be obtained. 

5. That reading b not an end in itself, but the means to an end — 
the realization of increased power and enjoyment in evwyday 
life. 

The reading program was conceived of as divided into four 
major parts: 

1. Teaching the art of reading. 

2. Using reading to enrich the day’s work. 

3. Diagnosb of specific difficulties. 

4. Remedial measures to remove dbabilities. 


The Yearbook devoted considerable space to the idea that 
reading is a complex of many specific abilities. TWs ^ 
revolutionary in itself in view of the fact that even m 1924 
there were thousands of American schoolrooms where tte 
prevailing reading instruction consisted solely of 
each child in the class to rise and read aloud a Pf^graph fro 
the reader in use in the classroom. In analyzmg work^ 
reading such specific situations as the foUowmg were no^ 

1. Following etc. 

the dty directory, reading maps, studymg travel folders, etc. 

2 Understanding and carrying out asa^mcnts. 

3 Using reference books to verify meanmgs. 
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4. Gathering materials from many souiw through reading 

5. Keeping up with the times — reading newspapers and 

current magazines. 

6. Meeting new situations — reading advertisements such 
as “Help Wanted,” learning how to meet a prospective em- 
ployer, studying job specifications. 

7. Formulating opimons through reading. 

Similar types of leisure-houT reading were stressed : reliving 
personal experiences by reading about other people m amilar 
situations; reading “just for fun ” as in the case of the “funny 
strips”; reading for release as in fairy tales; reading to learn 
about other times than ours; reading to learn about life in 
fordgn lands; reading for sensuous enjoyment as in the poetry 
of Swinburne or Tennyson. 

A word should be said here of the “funnies” or “comic 
strips” which are nearly a universal form of recreational 
reading for Americans of all ages. The magazine Lije in its 
issue of June 5, 1939, has this to say on this important subject : 

The “comic strip” is misnamed. It started that way but today 
mnet of the Strips are straight serial fiction — shorthand novels. 
They are read daily by virtually the entire population of the 
United States. 

The strips have enriched our language (foo, twerp, bodadous, 
discombooberate), our song (Barney Google with his Goo-Goo- 
Googly Eyes), and our drama (they fathered the movie cartoon). 
All the strips are aimed at the low^ws but some have won high- 
brow acclaim (Krazy Kat, The Bungles, Moon Mullins). A few 
are admired for their art work (Terry, Skippy, Betty). 

The strip is a strictly American art form. .American strips arc 
printed all over the world in every language, spreading .American 
humor and their special concept of American life. Spanish war- 
planes fought under the insignia of Pope>’e. 

Life in the strips bears little relation to reality. But to many 
of their followers the people of the strips are completely real. 
Their triumphs and troubles are shared. When Mary Gold died 
a natbn mourned. When little Orphan Annie lost her dog, Henry 
Ford wired; “Please make every ^ort to find Sandy.” & dost 
do readers feel to thdr favorites that they write to ask wrhen 
Taizan lives. They want to join him. 
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After its publication, the Twenty^ Fourth Yearbook waa gener- 
ously utilized by textbooks written for the das^oom teacher. 
Possibly the most induendal of these was Reading Objectwes ‘ 
by Charles J. Anderson and Isobel Davidson, largely because 
it contained practical, sensible applications to dassroom situ- 
ations of the philosophy embodied in the Yearbook. Two 
chapters, especially, “The Approach to Reading” and “Some 
Factors Affecting the Formation of Reading Habits,” fore- 
shadowed ideas which are commonplaces today: that a diild 
needs experiences to make reading meaningful; and that there 
are certain prerequisites to reading, the absence of which makes 
the child’s introduction to reading highly problematical. 


3 . Reading as Social Interpretation 

The appearance of the Thirty-Sixth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society in 1937 was another landmark in the history <rf 
reading in the United States. Part One, The Teaching of Read- 
ing, A Second Report is primarily a record of the develoiment of 
instruction in reading during the twelve years which had 
elapsed since the appearance of the Twenty-Fourth Yearbook. 
It accomplishes, however, a much more important task in 
setting up standards in reading which will govern instruction 
in that subject for years to come. For this reason, a discusaon 
of the Thirty-Sixth Yearbook appears at the beginning <rf this 
section, rather than at the end of the preceding one. 

WTiat, then, is the major contribution of the Second Repon 
to reading? Simply, that reading is no long^ r^ed as a 
school subject to be taught in isolation from all other subjects 
but rather as “ a necessary accompaniment to nwly ^1 humai 
action ” From this standpoint, reading m the schwls cut 
Loss all subject-matter lines. The child re^s in 
li%-ing period to learn about world events; in the st^ce 
o lefrTabout the habits of bees; in the lan^e arte penod t 
Tnjoy a good story or to prepare matenal for a play; m tb, 
■ Chicago: Uurel Book Company, 1925. 
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practical arts period to learn how to make a radio or to learn 
the best method of making biscuits; in the aesthetic arts pen^ 
to learn something about Grant Wood, or Sibelius, or t e 
story of Aida. In other words, reading helps to orient the 
child to his world; it is a form of social interpretation. 

The Thirty-Sixth Yearbook lists some of the trends which are 
discernible in reading in the modem school, for e.vample. 

(a) That every teacher should be a teacher of reading. 

(h) That guidance in reading habits and attitude can best 
be developed in the setting in which guidance is necessary , i.e., 
guidance in reading in the social studies field should be given 
as part of the social studies program. 

(c) That “reading readiness” depends upon many factors 
for which mental maturity (or “brightness” or “dullness”) 
is only one factor. 

(d) That reading materials need to be easy to read (that is, 
not present mechanical difficulties which hinder the child’s 
enjoyment of what he reads); should recognize children’s in- 
terests and needs; should challenge the child to think; should 
be available in all subject-matter fields and should be con- 
tained in books which are attractive, scientifically designed, 
and mechanically perfect. 

(e) That reading materials should be organized around large 
centers of interest or areas of experience rather than in isolated 
and unrelated morsels. 

(/) That school libraries should be extended as major helps 
to the reading program. 

(g) That tests should be devised which measure children’s 
attitudes toward reading as well as measure children’s achieve- 
ments in reading, and that personality factors should be seri- 
ously considered in adjusting the reading program to individual 
needs and tastes. 

{h) That strong motives for reading by children should be 
provided and stimulated through the administration of the 
reading program. 

(*) That definite practice in the various specific reading 
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skills and abilities should be related to the general reading 
program and should not be kept in isolation as an end in itself. 

The follo\^ing statement by Emmett A. Betts and Mabel 
O’Donnell* expresses admirably the modem viewpoint toward 
reading : 


Reading is primarily a thinking process. WTiat shall be done 
about preparing pupils for reading obviously depends on the 
teacher's concept of reading. 

If reading were a word-calling process, then a readiness program 
probably would deal entirely with speech production and the visual 
perception of word forms. On the other hand, if reading were a 
memorizing process, then the preparatory program would be 
delayed until the child had a certain definable minimum memory 
span, and attention would be focused upon effective techniques 
of memorization. In either of these cases, not all pupils would be 
ready at a given age. 

But reading still remains a complex of abilities, requinng a 
fairly high degree of mental, emotional, and probably physiological 
maturity. A concept of reading is outlined briefly in the following 


statements; 

(a) Reading calls for specialized types of thinbng processes; 
hence, a certain de^ of mental maturity is essential to success 

with reading actirities. _ „ j • 

(b) Reading necessitates taking experience to as well as drawing 

it from the printed page; therefore, a background of pertinent ex- 
periences is one prerequisite to achievement. j • • r 

(c) Reading is, in part, an interpretative process, and it is Iot 

this reason that one is really reading when underetaning is gamed 
from facial expressions, pictures, charts, graphs, f ** 

blue prints, as well as from word stinbols on signs and in books. 

(d) ^ Reading deals primarily with meanings, not wth forms, 
theriore. the mechanics of risual and auditory discrimination rank 

well down the scale of relative value. thprefnre the 

(e) Reading is experiencing, not memorizing, th • 

develop .he eMit,' .0 apply or 

experiences to his immediate ones, and m many .^Onces to am 
at new ideas and concepts on the basis of the pa^t- 

( f 1 Reading is a process which calls for integrated actioi«. As 
Jh itfi than the sum-total of eye movements, visual per- 

, ie » MW 

Row. Peterson and Company, 1938), pp. », y- 
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ception. selecting and using pertinent experiences. f 

relationships, and the like, because the mental, emotion^, 
physical responses must be patterned into a purpose! ul and sati^!> 

ine total reaction. . . , 

(f ) Reading is a process, not a subject. I n view ot this, a teacher 

may be able to help the child to develop basic skills, abilities, and 
attitudes at times set aside for basal reading instruction; but it is 
even more important that the teacher at all times should be a 
teacher of reading, not alone in the period reserved for basal read- 


ing instruction. 

(k) Reading situations vary \^-ith the purpose of motive ot the 
reading; therefore, an efficient reader must be versatile in adapting 
his habits to meet the needs of a given situation. In one situation 
science material is studied to obtain detailed instructions for an 
experiment, while in another a literaiy production is read for sh^r 
enjoyment. The first situation provides opportunities primarily 
for intellectual growth; the second, for emotional development. 


Ag3.in, the accepted philosophy of learning, through ex- 
perience, is reflected in a modem reading program. The be- 
ginner’s first reading material is developed through “experience 
reading,’’ or reading simple accounts made by his classmates 
and himself of actual group e.xperiences inside and outside of 
school. His life experiences are discussed and evaluated to the 
end that they may help him interpret similar experiences of 
other children of the child’s own age as he discovers them on 
the printed page. The reading program should work out into 
large and richer experiences in real life: 


If reading is to ser\'e its largest function in social life, teachers 
face real problems and responsibilities; they must promote clear 
understanding and discriminating insight in each of the broader 
phases of contemporary life; familiarize young people with per- 
sistent social issues and current problems; — promote greater 
power in applying the content of what is read, thus contributing 
to intelligent self-direction and social reconstruction; stimulate 
interests that will contribute both to the wholesome use of leisure 
time and to the solution of personal and social problems.' 


Another development in a modem program in reading ap- 
pears a swing backw'ard from incidental and fortuitous reading 
* Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, Part One, p. 13. 
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instructicMi to a more definite basic course in reading. “Ex- 
tena\-e reading” in the sense that many children read many 
books does not appear to be the panacea for all reading diffi- 
culties which its proponents held it to be, and the theory that 
the reading period as such, i.e., definite planning in the daily 
program for the teaching of, and practice in, specific reading 
skills is unnecessaiy^ and old-fashioned, is falling rapidly into 
disrepute. This does not mean that “intensive reading” is to 
replace "extensive reading”; both tj-pes are necessary and 
both t\'pes should be gi^•en equal consideratirai. Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz * gives six very excellent ailments in the Thirty- 
Sixth Yearbook for the preservation of definite reading pmods 
in the daily program. 

A related “either-or” problem in reading is whether to use 
what \V. S. Gray calls the “so-called experience-activity ap- 
proach" or “commercially-prepared materials." Actually, 
this is not a case of “either-or”; there is a place in the reading 
program for both. The experience-activity approach appears 
to be most desirable as a child’s first introduction to reading 
and should be followed as soon as his \-ocabulary and abilities 
permit by initiation in a scientifically de\ised text, probably 
one of the delightful pre-primers now fortunately available in 
larce numbers. There is a great danger, it must be concrfed, 
in delav-ing too long a child’s introduction to the printed 


The philosophy of education prevalent in the modem schod 
<i*resses the fact that the child passes successively through 
naces of growth which are conditional to his physiologi^, 
mental, and emotional development. Sufficient progr^ h^ 
been made in studv-ing growth stages to make it to 

predict certain reading achiev'ements as Ukely to be re^ as 

L child matures. Gray- names 6« s^ of 

in reading ahich are important enough to warrant future 


Study : 

' Thirls-Stxik Yearbook, Part One, pp- 53-54. 
• Ihd.. Chapter IV. 
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(a) The stage at which reading readiness is attained (pre-schoo 
years kindergarten and the early months of the first grade). 

^ (i) The initial stage in learning to read (first grade, and for some 

'*(^het^^?raSprogress m fundamental reading atutudes 

eflfidency (fourth, fifth, and sixth grades). 

fe) The stage of refinement of reading attitudes, habits and 
tastes. (Junior high school, senior high school and junior college,!. 


By setting goals within the ability of the children; by pro- 
viding sdentifically-devised, rich, and varied matenals based 
upon child interests and needs; by the use of proper instruc- 
tional methods; and by setting standards of achievement at 
each of these stages, it should be possible to de^ise a basic 
course of reading worthy of the modem school. 

One of the most interesting trends in the modem reading 
pn^ram is a return to the practice of oral reading, so badly 
displaced by the emphasis on silent reading prevalent between 
1924 and 1936. Oral reading is a significant form of soaal 
behavior. Vera Alice Paul* notes several typical situations 
both inside and outside school which are calling for the inclu- 
sion of oral reading in the school program. 


(a) To pool the findings on a subject for which several sources 
have been consulted by the group. 

(b) To read reports aloud to the g^up. 

(c) To read current events verbatim. 

{i) To read directions for the rest of the group to follow, 

(e) To read a problem for the group to solve or to read a riddle 
for them to answer. 

(/) To substantiate statements or to prove a point by reading 
the opinion of an authority. 

(g) To have pupils in turn read entertaining stories, biography, 
adventure, travel. 

(h) To read the minutes of an organization functioning outside 
the school. 

(«) To read aloud to an older person unable to read by reason oi 
illness or age. 

* Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, Part One, Chapter X. 
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Emphasis on adequate oral readinf in our achooU should do 
much to improve the diction of the pupils, to develop wait, 
pleasing voices, and to eliminate the flat, uninflccted epnedi 
which makes the American suffer by compuriaon with the 
cultured foreigner. 

Anyone who examines a series of readers which have baco 
w-ritten to embody the modem approach to an adequate read- 
ing program must be struck by the following characl 

(а) A scientifically selected vocabulary. 

(б) Content which meets child interests and needs. 

(c) Carefully graded instructional steps which allow the 
to move along toward achievement slowly and steadily, and srithsa 
his growing powers. 

(d) Mechanically perfect and delightfully illustrated booka. 

(e) .Ample pro'Tsion for supplemental rewling and practice ta»- 

terial to accompany the basic texts. . . . . n - ^ 

(f) Interpretation of the social world in which the child hvea. 

One of the most radical changes in preparing textbook* in 
reading for the primary grades was the presentatio o by 
Julia L. Hahn in 1935 of a "readiness reader” compo*d 
most entirely of pictures as a first step toward 
the printed page. ThU became the Srat o* a eene. ^ex^l^ 
modem readem for the elementar>;^ool under tte^ ^ 

TIu Child D^pment Rmderr.- Th.. ^ 

another particular - the carrying through 
idea of reading readiness for each n« level of ac^ 

plishment. Unique photographic illustrations in t 
designed for the middle grades contribute directly to the re«l- 
ing readiness program for older childnm. 

Ererwioy Doints. the " readiness reader in t^ ChMD^ 
ap^/series is made up of pictures 
n!X life, many of them in the 

familiar to us by the comic •" vocab- 

these come good experiences for chiWrm 

ulary, better sentence sense, and added profioency a. expm. 
sion. 

• Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Examination of any one of the hi 

iTaZice which has been made in text^ks during the 
Sst ten years. One company for example, offers a complete > 
integratL reading program consisting of basic readers accom- 
panied by supplemental series in soaal 
science, art, and arithmetic. Another series^ may be described 

in detail. It is composed of 

(a) A “readiness reader” of 28 full page pictures which tell a 
story, foUowed by 19 fuU page pictures each of which cames on 

or two lines of text or reading matter. . , ca 

(J) A pre-primer o( 14 (uU page pictures follo««l by 50 pages o 
piilres acemnpanied by text and tests. The largest single unit 
is called We Go to ike Farm. 

{c) A second pre-primer of 48 pages with text. The long unUs 
are caUed We Go to the City, We Go to the Zoo, and W e Go to the 

(d) A basic primer which deals with birthdays, airplanes, farm 
life, and first days at school. 

(e) A supplemental primer which contains a single long story. 

(f) A first reader wliich deals with village life, pets, the arcus, 
the seasons, and familiar occupations. Two stories from literature 
are added to the preceding factual material. 

(g) A second reader which discusses animal friends, occupations, 
buildings, outdoor life, Indian stories, and geographical stories. 

(h) A third reader containing history stories, nature stones, 
accounts of child life in foreign lands, followed by selected fairy 
tales. 


Two other features found in modem elementary school 
readers merit notice. Several series of readers accompany 
each basic textbook in primary reading with a number of short, 
paper-bound supplementary readers each complete in itself so 
that the young child may feel the pride of accomplishment in 
reading several complete "books” during the school term. In 
other series the same result is obtained by issuing each basic 


* Giicago; Scott, Foresman and Company. 

* TheiVw Work-Play Readers by Arthur I. Gates, and others (New York: 
The Macmillan Company). 
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text in sections, each of which represents a sightly difioent 
level of reading difficulty.' It is apparent, therefore, that 
modem readers attempt successfully to mafce the amquest of 
the mechanics of reading as painless as posable and to provide 
children with reading materials likely to appeal to them at 
each age level. 

Additional Notes on Primary Reading 

Primary teachers are often confused about beginning reading 
in the First Grade. The following explanation in question- 
and-answer form may clarify the atuation. 


1. Are we to have no reading in the First Grade? 

It depends entirely on your children. Any pujal who fulfills 
the prerequisites for reading readiness should be allowed to 
read — but not before. 


2. Who is to determine whether these requisites haoe been met? 

Your principal and yourself. You will base your decision 
on the facts in the case gained by obseration and by such 
correlative information as your testii^ program affords. 


3. Are tests to be the sole means of determining reading readiness? 

We sincerely hope not. There are many factors such as 
emotional stability — which can be determined only by ob- 
servation and for which no reliable tests are available. 


4. Should we set up a “ transition" or "junior" or "pre-reading 
B1 class where reading is forbidden? 

Such action would be making your decision without g^g 
the facts. If vou have enough children who fail to qualify for 
reading to fill 'an entire room, by all means have a pre-readii« 
or non-reading Bl, but not otherwise. 

primers on three levels, and pnm«, nr«, aecon^ 
of which oSas two levels of reading achievement. 
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5 SkoM I set up a B1 doss where reoirng is ampulsery f 
Nr^less wm cMd in tint room qualiSes under the hst 

of prerequiates. 

6. Then, for Heooeu’s sake! Where will reading beginf 
Wherever you have a group of children who are rea y 

read. 


7 . In actual pradice, will there he entire classes with no chil- 
dren reading and dosses with all reading? i i_«» 

It is possible. After you have transferred the sore thumbs 
-the socially maladjusted children -to classes more suited 
to their abilities, you may have any one or all of the followmg 

situations in your school: 

(o) a room where no child is yet ready to read 
( 6 ) a room where a small group — say ten or twelve children 
— is ready to read, and the remaining twenty-five are 
not ready 

(c) a room where half the children are ready to read and half 
are not ready 

{d) a room where most of the children are ready to read and 
where a small group is not ready to read 
(e) a room where all the children are ready to read 


8 . In the case of (c) and (d) above should not the non-reading 
children be transferred to an entirely non-reading room to make 
it easier for the teacher? 

No, for two very good reasons. If you have grouped your 
children on various levels of social maturity, taking a child 
out of the room on account of his lack of reading readiness may 
thrust him into a group where he will be very badly adjusted 
socially, probably with children far less socially mature than 
himseif. Second, replacing him by a child who may have 
ability in reading but who is a stranger to the group may cause 
new problems which will make the teacher’s work more diffi- 
cult. 
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9. If mart net ie leatk rtaJtmg to cerimm ckMrm, wkat $kat m 
de wtik stuk dniiren? 

.\ftpr all. Trading it only onr o/ the many dd^dal npri 
encrs «hich »hT.Hild be enjoyed by diildren fVMr txmmdii 
the experience curricuhi in Chapter Four of thi* boak for 
suggestion t. 

10. If a leackef tannet adful kenelf l» tku pmmi ef mm «kif 
should she dot 

Ksk for a traniifer to a higher grade and to older ddldree 
Teachers of little children are bom. not made. 


1 1 . tken. etery leather te the Lmm Sckmi he • imtkm ef 
bepnmng rmJing^ 

Probably so, up through the ■erond grMle and ewn iato the 
third grade in certain instances. 


12. If a child expresses me destre le read hy the time he it im Ike 
second grade, shall we refratm from leachtmf rmdtmg le 

him.^ , ^ 

By the time a normal child is 8e>'m years old chronoloficaBy 
he should be readv for reading, all other things being equal 


If we let him go without including him in a readinf prufTM 
lack of the interests shared by his clasunates in their o' 
reading program may put him at such a disadsmtage thut he 
w ill become socially out of place. Try to find the iuuoh for 
his lack of interest, and then correct the cause*. 

There is a distressing tendency among teacher* and fimt> 
pals to draw a >ery definite line of demartation 
B1 class and the A1 class, as if they were radicaUy didmut la 
point of y\tw and procedure. This is probably a 
from the da>^ when B1 classes were asugned a very 
reading assignment in pre-pnmei* . 

classes were assigned to first readers. Th u pon ^ ■ 

been ro radically altered in recent >Tars through (larrec^ 
,ion of reading readiness that the implKUdow n«d 
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thoroughly understood by the lx)wer School teacher. The 
foUowing “understandings” may clanfy this pomt. 

1 The daily program will be common to all rs gra 
II requires the teacher to provide and de«lop 
with her children from sut eapenence fields -Stwal Li g 
(of which "social studies” is a part); Nature Study and Sa- 
ence; the Language Arts; the Prided 

construction, handcrafts); the Aesthetic -Arts (music, an, 
rhythms, dances); the Skills, which develop out of the pre^- 
inr^ areas. When one realizes that reading as a school 
subject is merely part of the large language arts area or ^ 
of one sixth of the sources a\^lable for expenence, readmg 
falls into its proper perspective as only one of 
periences open to the child during his school day. Readtng, as 
a school subject, is no longer the dominant emphasis in the first 

each first grade (B1 and Al) it is assumed that there 

will be 

(c) children who are not interested in reading at all be- 
cause they are not ready to read. 

(b) children who are mildly interested in reading and who 
tend to act as a “g^lery” hovering around those 
children actually reading. Some of these drift gradu- 
ally into the reading class, some eventually drift away. 

(c) children who are keenly interested in reading and 
who possess all the elements which comprise reading 


readiness. 

The proportion of these groups, each to the others, will vary 
from room to room. In general (but not always), the (a) 
group will be very large around the early six-year level ; the (b) 
group will grow larger as the children approach the six-and- 
a-haif-year level; the (c) group will grow larger as the children 
approach the seven-year level. The (n) and {b) groups may 
easily persist into the second grade. 

3. The common practice of dividing B1 and Al children 
into (a) slow readers, (6) average readers, and (c) fast readers 
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should be discontinued. The only reading groups which rhmtd 
be alioufed in B1 and A1 classes are those tn which the children 
show marked competence in reading. The presence ci whom 
readers in the first grade is a good sign that reading has been 
imposed UF)on children who are, for one reason or another, 
unable to read. The other children, those who are not read- 
ing, will have many other experiences with which to make up 
their school day in which reading is not in\x>lved. 

4. All children in B2 classes and above should be (^aced on 
a reading program for the very sensible reason that if children 
are not introduced to reading at the seven-year-old level, they 
become out of touch with children of their oa^’n social age who 
are having reading experiences. It is assumed that in B2. A2, 
and in a few B3 classes, the reading groups w ill be 

(o) a group being introduced to reading for the first time. 
(6) a group having considerable reading experience. 

Emphatically, the abo\*e does not mean “slow'” readers, 
“good ” readers, and “fine” readers. Or, to put it in another 
w’ay, the basis of differentiation is not in the quality of read- 
ing ability but in the amount of reading experience. 

Ob\'iously the (o) and (b) groups will disappear eventually 

as segregated groups. 

In general, in B3 classes and above, the children ^11 be 
divided into reading groups on the basis of riding ability' as 
has been the custom in the past. Individual differences 
develop about the eight-year-old level to such an extent as to 
make this practice necessary. 


Literature for Small Children 

Someone has defined literature as “memorable speeA.” and 
it should be remembered that speech preerfed "ly 

thousands of years and that everything that ” 
literature has had its origin in the spoken worf ^ 

was made to be told; the folk tale was reputed “ ^ 
around the family hearth or the camp fire; the play -as acted 
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before an audience; the poem was 


declaimed to interested 


Therefore, the teacher of little children must do her teacbng 
in the old immemorial way. by word of mouth. She must , 
in turn, the old crone by the chimney comer, the bard, the 
minstrel, the old man of the tribe, the dancer, ^e ac^. 
All Uterature is eloquent with the spoken w^oiri. Some o 
finest poetry in any language is to be found m the Iluid, and 
much of it is direct discourse. “Thus spoke ^^eammemnon. 
Numberless aiustrations are found also m the Bible, And 

Jesus, answering said ” So. the child’s first acqumtance 

with literature will be through memorable speech by mother 
and teacher, memorable speech listened to, declaimed, re- 
cited, danced, pantomimed by children and adults together 


in the sodal group. . 

Much of this burden and opportunity and pnvil^ rests 
upon nursery school and kindergarten teachers. It is a fatal 
mistake on the part of these teachers to neglect the Uterary 
education which may have gone on in the home most effec- 
tively before the child begins his formal education. Has the 
rhi'lH learned any nursery rhymes or Mother Goose jingles or 
simple folk stories or childish prayers or simple hymns? Per- 
haps the learning of “Now I lay me’’ w'as the child s first ac- 
quaintance with memorable sp^ch. If the child goes to Sun- 
day School, he may have joined in the ringing of 


When He cometh, when He cometh 
To make up his jewels- 


or 

I think when I read that sweet story of old 
WTien Jesus was here among men, 

How He called little children like lambs to his fold, 
I should like to have been with Him then. 


or 

the lovely old Christmas hymns, *‘Once in David’s Royal 
City” and “Joy to the World,” and “0 Little Town of 
Bethlehem.” 
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Therefore, the intelligent teacher who lives with little chil- 
dren will find out what literary treasures the boys and girb 
have brought from home and will talk kindly and sympatheti- 
cally with them to find out how' far the senses and imagina- 
tions of children have been stirred by rhyme, rhythm, cadence, 
and w’ord-picture. 

The beginning with little children is probably the nursery 
rhyme, either from Mother Goose or from our traditional 
English px)etry. In recent years, the modernists have at- 
tacked the Mother Goose rhymes alleging: (1) that the child 
lives in a real world and can find in it all he needs for his emo- 
tional development; (2) that the characters are often vidout 
and cruel; (3) that a child’s experience in the realm of the 
fanciful is an escape from reality and is likely to lead to 
serious emotional disturbance. The arguments on the other 
side seem to be more valid: (1) that nursery rhymes form part 
of the cultural heritage of every child and have delighted small 
listeners for generations; (2) that we have no right to deprive 
children of this heritage; (3) that the nursery rhyme widens 
the child’s horizon in many new and fascinating directions; 
(4) that nursery rhymes are sayable, dandble, and playable 
(to coin some new words), and lend themselves to many forms 
of expression; (5) that the intelligent teacher can easily elimi- 
nate any of the rhymes w'hich seem undesirable for little chil- 
dren; (6) that nurseiy' rhymes do not constitute an escape 
from reality but rather supplement reality. There are more 
things in life than may be grasped by the five sens«, and erften 
the things of the spirit are more real and endunng than the 

things of the body. 

Next after the nursery rhyme in importance for little ch - 
dren is the simple nursery tale. This is not a fairy tale in the 
accepted sense but rather a fanciful tale revolvin^round 
familiar animals who speak and act as 

Henny Penny, Goldilocks and the Thru Bears, l^ru BMy 
Goats Gruff, The Bremen Musicians, 

critic obsei^^es that animals do not talk, but the fnend of bttk 
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children will retort that to little children, pets are so close and 
so dear, that the small child sees nothing incongruous in the 
idea that animals take on human attributes. Perhaps animals 
actually speak but our poor, dull human ears cannot hear them. 

A possible next step is in the direction of that type of nurser>’ 
tale which emphasizes the human rather than the animal ele- 
ment, the tale which illustrates the power of the human being 
to overcome obstacles : Jacife and the Bean Stalk, Dick WhitHng- 
ton and His at, Ashen Peter. The teacher should not forget 
that there are excellent nursery tales in literatures other than 
English, as for example that delightful Japanese tale, The 
Tongue-Cnt Sparrow. 

The method to be used in presenting the nursery^ tale is 
based on the idea that the teacher will tell it as simply and 
directly and dramatically as possible until the details are 
knowm to all the children. The fatal mistake is to read the 
tale solemnly from a book. As soon as the children are 
thoroughly familiar with the nurserj' tale in hand it should be 
used for pantomime and only on rare occasions for dramatiza- 
tion, as we do not wish to lay upon small children the burden 
of inventing dialogue before they are equal to the task. 

The conventional fairy tale equipped complete with kings, 
queens, princes (always handsome) , princesses (always beauti- 
ful), aunts (always wicked), and relatives (always malicious), 
have a better chance for success with children around the nine- 
year-old stage of development. Some of these almost have to 
be taught because they are an essential of our English litera- 
ture. Sleeping Beauty, Brier Rose, Rapunzel, Snow-White, and 
Cinderella belong to all children. The teacher should exercise 
some discretion as to the version chosen and should soft-pedal 
the gruesome and the disagreeable features. Again, the 
teacher should not neglect the charming faiiy stories to be 
found in Oriental literatures and in the literature of the 
American Indian. 

How about poetry for the small child? There are five sim- 
ple rules for the teacher to keep in mind : 
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1. E)<xi t atLeitipt to poetrj'' to ctiildrcD unless ^’ou love 
poetr>* yourself. Some people are bom blind in thU respect, 
and if you are one of these, l^ve poetrv’ to your colleague in the 
next cla^room. 

2. Don t confine your poetical selecticMis to a few standard- 
ized poems which you uill attempt to coerce your children into 
enjojang. Rather, flood the children with all \’arieties<rf poems 

long and short, easy and dilficnlt — until you begin through 
observation, to discover the children's poetical ta«; tes , 

3. Encourage the children to be hemest about thdr chcMces. 
Do not become irritated if the children like poems which do not 
appeal to you or ignore poems which you admire. 

4. Do not be afraid to give children poetiy' written for people 
older than themselves. “A man’s reach should exceed his 
grasp” and unfortunately much of the poetry which has been 
UTitten for children is consciously condescending, 

5. Always recite a jxiem, never read it from a book. Listen- 
ing to the reading of poetry’ frcMH the printed page b boring 
whaeas if you are freed from the book you can be interesting, 
thrilling, and dramatic. 

Since we wish to build a lo\'e of poetry out of the fal»ic of 
the e\'er>'day life of the child it is tufise to begin with American 
jx)ets — Carl Sandburg, \'achel Lindsay, Rachael Field, 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts, and Emily Dickinson, among many 
others. 

The British poets most likely to be successful with little 
children are A. A. Milne, Rose Fyleman, Walter de la Mare, 
and Robert Louis Stevenson. Their poems are admirably 
adapted to British children but are not as popular with Ameri- 
can children as some of our snobbish teachers would lead us to 
belief. 

This section may be concluded with the observation that the 
teacher should not be afraid to recite lovely poeOy* to children 
merely for the fun of listening to fine music e\en though the 
content of the pwems be over the children s heads. Mu 
the poetiy- of our .American poets, like Mary Austm and 
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Natalie Curtis, is irresistible to children in spite of the maturity 
of the subject. 


Literature for Older Children 

For older children, as for younger ones, literature is “mem- 
orable speech.” Children need to hear the best of literature 
by means of the spoken word. The teacher is to recite, de- 
claim, and act the poems she wishes her children to earn and 
the stories she wishes them to hear. Of course, from this 
point on, children are to read widely for themselves but the 
initial step is to hear the teacher use the mother tongue as a 
thing of beauty and of power. A recent study m education 
suggests that the nine-year-old level appears to be the stage 
where the interests of the children are the widest, most 
numerous, and the most varied — the “exploratory- or cafe- 
teria” stage of later childhood. It is here that interest in the 
fairy tale comes to a peak, not the simple nurserv' tale which 
delights the six- and seven-year-old, but the elaborated and 
decorated fairy tale replete with ogres, witches, dragons, glass 
hills, and all the paraphernalia of the sophisticated tale. The 
teacher wll do well in beginning with the Brothers Grimm 
(whose volume for some esoteric reason is always called. 
Grimes Fairy Tales by children) and the Scandinarian equiva- 
lents by Asbjomsen and Moe because these are simple, direct, 
obvious, and serve as an introduction to the more subtle tales 
of Hans Christian Andersen. The next step may be in the 
direction of the more sophisticated Oriental tales such zs The 
Wonderful Teakettle The Forty-Seven Rontns. Finally, turn 
the children loose into an orgy of reading on their own in all 
the blue, red, green, and other rainbow -colored books of Andrew 
Lang. Old favorites such as Pinocchio, The Adventures of a 
Broumie, and The Little Lame Prince should not be forgotten. 
Let us call all this Step One. 

Now for the second step — the myth or man’s attempt to ex- 
plain natural phenomena by flights of fancy into the super- 
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n&tursi. Xhe best introduction is by way of the simple and 
beautiful m>*ths of the American Indian through the poetiy* 
and prose of Mar>' Austin, Natalie Curtis, and their 
The factual side of the m\^s should not be neglected and the 
intelligent teacher will find many opportunities to deN-elop the 
natural, geographic, and social background of primiti\'e life. 
Do not make the m\'th an excuse for teaching social studies, 
but rather enrich the myth by 4>ainting in the factual back- 
ground. 

The richest body of m>'ths in all literature is deri\’ed from 
the old Greeks, and in comparison, the m\'ths of other cultures 
seem jjale imitations. The teacher will do well to lead off mth 
three simple m\"ths followed by three more sophisticated. The 
simple ones are Pandora, The Miraculous Pitcher (Baucis and 
Philemon), and The Golden Touch (Midas). The more diffi- 
cult m\'ths are The Golden Apples (Hercules), The Story off 
Theseus, and The Story of Jason and the Argonauts. Haw- 
thorne’s version is suggested for the first four of these because 
Hawthorne is delightful, humorous, and N’ery human, an 
American writing to American children. WTien children listen 
to Hawthorne, they are listening to reai literature. For the 
remaining stories other versions are more desirable; Padraic 
Colum’s The Golden Fleece, for e.xample, is an excellent version 
of the storx" of Jason and the Argonauts. 

Bring out in these stories the fact that the Greek myths were 
reproduced in less effective form by the Romans i»-ith changes 
of names from Hera to Juno; from .\phrodite to Venus; from 
Artemis to Diana, so that children will recognize their favorites 
in either Greek or Latin. Stress lightly but effectively the 
factual background. The teacher will find Frances Sabin’s 
Classic Myths That Live Todays an in>’aluable reference book 
together with John Ruskin’s The Queen of the Air. 

The teacher vriW be wise to “connect up” modem me Md 
the Greek mj-th as often as possible. For example (followup 

Miss Sabin): 

« New York: SU\'er. Burdett and Company, 1927. 
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Apollo was the Greek ideal of manly grace and bodily skill 
and hence the patron of all athletes. This concept offers an 
introduction to the Olympic Games, classic and modem, and 
to the current physical education program. WTiere do we get 
our terms pontoMon and decathlon? 

Aurora was the goddess of the dawn and her son, Phosp or 
was one of the “light-bringers.” Note how Homer refers to 
Aurora as “the rosy-fingered Dawn,” “the child of ^Iomlng, 
“the throned Dawn.” What is the Aurora Borealis? phos- 
phorus? What makes a sea-wave phosphorescent? 

Is there any myth richer in content than the myth of Deme- 
ter (Ceres) and her daughter Persephone (Proserpina)? The 
story which relates how Pluto stole Persephone and impris- 
oned her in the dark undenvorld reflects the whole pageant 
of the seasons from drab fall through black winter to glonous 
spring and summer harvest. 

Or is there any divinity more fascinating than Athena, the 
Queen of the Air — her city, Athens; her birthday on July 28 
marked by the great Pan-Athenaic Festival immortalized on 
the walls of the Parthenon; her gift of the olive-tree to Greece 
(and incidentally to Southern California). 

And the story of Jason! his first teacher Cheiron the Cen- 
taur; his companions Castor, Polydeuces, Orpheus, x\talanta, 
Nestor, Admetus, Theseus; Castor and Polydeuces the tw'ins, 
whose baby sister Helen was to set the Greek world by the 
ears; Orpheus, the sweet singer remembered today by our 
Orpheum Theaters; Atalanta, the forerunner of all women 
Olympic contenders; Nestor, the wise men recalling some 
famous Nestors in the Senate of the United States; Admetus, 
the king who hired a shepherd boy named Apollo. Surely, the 
teacher will see how much earnest and painstaking scholarship 
is necessary on her part to bring out all the beauties of these 
grand myths. 

The third and final step is the hero tale — adventuring with 
the adventurers. The hero tale is a wonderfully effective form 
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fact from the Age of Fable to the Age of Power. Suppose you 
begin by a link with the nursery tale, retelling the story of Dick 
Whittington and His Cat in a \"ersion suitable to the 10-12-year- 
old level, following it by King Alfred and the Cakes, WiUiam 
Tell, Robin Hood, and King Arthur. Here again are many 
opportunities to develop the factual material behind the hat) 
tales, thereby enriching the sodal studies program. From this 
point on. the children should be encouraged to strike out in- 
dependently for extensive reading in the literature of the hero 
tale. Do not forget a field of literature often forgotten, oftoi 
ignored — the great literature found in the Bible. Joseph 
the dreamer, and Da\id the shepherd boy, are only two of the 
many heroes whose li\’es are related in sacred literature. Tell 
the Bible stories in tour own words as simply and effectively 
as tou can. and then do not be afraid to present them again 
in the original so that children may hear litaature whidi is 
great in form as well as great in substance. 

Bring vour hero tales dowo to date. Modem life is full of 
heroes. Lindbergh, Louis Pasteur, Alexander Graham Bdl, 
Emile Zola, and Henr)' M. Stanley have thrilled many a boy 
and girl through the motion picture, and it is a lasting sl^e 
upon our schools that we needed outaders to bring effectively 
these treasures home to the children. 

Here are a few simple rules for teaching poetry to the pre- 


adolescents : 

1. Do not attempt to present poetiy^ to children unless you 
thoroughly enjoy poetiy' yourself and have the happy gift of 
imparting vour enthusiasm to your classes. 

2. Do not command children to like the poems you like. 
Expose them to many poems, simple and difficult, 
cou^e the children to tell you frankly how they feel a^t 
them On the other hand, do not surrender your own ri^ts 
as a person ; present the poems you like and the reasons there- 

fore without compulsion or prejudice. 

Three fourths of your class will think you mildly msane to 


like: 
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But somewhere, be>-ond Space and Tune 
Is wetter water, slimier slime! 

And there (the>' trust) there swimmeth One 
WTio swam ere ri^-e^s were begun. 

Immense, of fishy form and mind, 

Squamous, ommpotent and kind, 

And under that Almight>- Fin 
The littlest fish may enter in.= 

but, perhaps, among the other quarter of tour class anil be a 
boy or girl who responds to the subtle humor of Rupert Brooke^ 
“Many are called but few get up” refers to appreciation of 
poetry as well as to another situation. 

3. Cultivate the extensive rather than the intensive ap)- 
proach; in other words, do not dissect poems. We dissect 

an object only after it is dead! 

4. Do not expect unanimity of opinion. Your children will 
probably show marked differences in choices and in quality of 
expression. 

5. Keep away from dialect and from "poets” of uncertain 
quality. 

WTio are the best poets for the pre-adolescent? There just 
isn’t any answer to this question but here are some suggestions 
for the trial-and-error method. 

1. The simple American Scene poems of Whittier, Long- 
fdlow, Holmes, Bryant, and Emerson. Surely, it is part of the 
child's heritage to come in contact with The Village Black- 
smith, The Songs of Labor, The Barefoot Boy, The Concord 
Hymn, Paul Revere' s Ride. Do not overlook Alice and Phoebe 
Cary and Celia Thaxter. 

2. Mate intelligent use of the modem poets likely to appeal 
to American children — Carl Sandbui^, Emily Dickinson. 
Robert Frost, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Edwin Arlington Rob- 
ins(Hi, Stephen and Rosemar>' Benet. 

3. Enrich your hero tales by poetry whenever possible. 
Tennyson, for example, will help immeasurably in your study 

* “Heaven,” from The CcUeeted Poems of Rupert Brooke, Cop>Tight, 
191S, by Etedd, Mead and Company, Inc. 
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of King Arthur and His Knights. Do not neglect the greatest 
hero tale of all times, the Iliad, which is rather a whole store- 
house of an infinite number of hero tales, whose fascination will 
never end as long as time itself endures. It is fitting to end this 
discussion with a free paraphrase from Book 8 which may well 
be called. Hector's Glorious Deeds, using the Lang, Leaf, and 
M vers version. 

So Hector made harangue 

And the Trojans clamoured applause. 

And the>’^ loosed their sweating steeds 
And tethered them with thongs, 

Elach man beside his chariot. 

And from the City 

They brought kind and goodly sheep 

And pro\'ided them with hone>^-hearted 

Wine and com from their houses 

And gathered much wood '^Ithal 

And from the plain 

The winds bore into heaven 

The sweet savour. 

But the blessed gods 
Regaled not themselves. 

Nor would they aught thereof, 

For sore was holy I lias 
Hated of them, 

And Priam, and the folk of Priam 
Of the good ashen spear. 

But these ^nth high hopes 

Sate them all night 

.Along the high\\^>’^ of the battle 

.And their watch-fires burned in multitude. 


But, even, as when in heaven 
The stars about the bright moon 
Shine clear to see, 

W hen the air b endless 

And all the peaks appear 

And the tall headlands and glades, 
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And from Hea\-en breaketh open 

The infinite air 

And all the stars are seen. 

And the shepherd’s heart is glad — 


Even in like multitude 

Bet^-een the ships and the streams ot Xanthos 

Appeared the watch fires 

That the Trojans kindled in front of I has. 


A thousand fires 

Burned in the plain 

And by the side of each 

Sate fift>' in the gleam of blazing fire; 

And the horses clamped white barlej’ 

And standing by their chariots 

Waited for the throned Dawn 


Notes on Chapter Eight 

1 A series of monographs on primary- reading prepa^ by Row. 
Peterson and Company, Evanston. Illinois. »-ill be found exceedingly 

helpful. The monographs now available include; 

(1) A Suggested Program for Reading Readiness G'oups: » not 

About a Bask Vocabulary? (3) Speech, as an Aid in Learning to Read; 
(4) A Program for the Correction of Reading Di^cidltes: o Chart Reading 
in the Modem Reading Program, (6) Word Recognition Technusues in a 
Primary Reading Program; (7) Concept Building and Enrkhment of a 
Meaningful Vocabidary; (8) Reading Readiness at the Second- Year Level; 
(9) May the Talk Tale Live Again; flOi Is It Progressive to Use Bcsk 
R eading Materials? (11) Lose Sot the Xigktingale : * 12.! Reeding a Form 
of Living; (13) The Initial Stages of Reading Readiness; 14.i Poetry in 
the Elementary Grades; (la)) The Responsibility of the Kindger garter. 
Tmucrd Reading: (16) Everyday Problems in Speech: (17; Sense and 
Nonsense in the Development of the Teaching of Reading; (18) Conceal 
Can’t Be Taken for Granted; (19) Children's Interests and Reading 
Instruction: (20) Developing Tastes in Reeding; (21.i The Teaching oj 
Reading; (22' Guiding Children’s Reading. 1Q4^. 

2. Witt}’. Paul, and Darid Kopel. Reading and the Educative Process 
Boston. Ginn and Company, 1939. The best of all recent books on thi 
subject. Required reading. 

3. Weeks. Blanche E., Literature and the Child. New York: Silver 
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Burdett and Company, 1935. One of the best, if not the \’ery best, 
handbook on the subject for the classroom teachers. Required reading. 

4. The Seventeenth Yearbook, Department of Elementary’ Prindpals, 
Nraer Practices in Reading in the Elementary School (Washington, D.C.: 
National Education .Association, 1938) will repay careful study. A 
Study Guide may be procured for 25 cents. 

5. Norton, John K.. and Margaret A., Foundations of Curriculum 
Making. Chapter 7 “Reading.” 

6. The Implications of Research for the Gassroom Teacher. Joint 
Yearbook, .American Educational Research Association and the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. Chapter VIII, “The Language Arts 
— Reading, The Language .Arts — Literature." 

7. Colum, Padraic, The Golden Fleece and the Heroes Who Lived 
Before Achilles. New A’ork: The Macmillan Company, 1921. This is 
required reading for all ten- to t\H-elve-year-olds. Willy Pogany’s 
illustrations add greatly to the pleasure of the young reader. 

P.S. The teacher, too, might read with profit! 


8. Lang. .Andrew, M’alter Leaf, and Ernest Myers, The Iliad of 
Homer. Revised edition; New A'ork: The Macmillan Company, 1927. 
This is a book for the upper school teacher to own, to read, to enjoy, 
and to comment upon in notes along the margin. A lifetime is all too 
short to de\ ote to the Iliad. Professor Palmer’s translation of the 
Odyssey (revised edition; Boston; Houghton Mifilin Company, 1912) is 
a good companion to the preceding book. 

9 A simplified version of the Iliad was issued by Macmillan in 1928 
under the editorship of Rudolph J. Pelunis. Helpful notes are induded. 

10. Quennell. Marjorie, and C. H. B., Everyday Life in Horner^ 
Greece New A’ork: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1930. A fine book for the 
classroom library table. Especially good chapter on the Iliad. 

1 1 Mott, Carolvn, and Leo B. Baisden, The Children s Book 
to u^e Books and Libraries. New York: Charles Scribner s Sons 193,. 
An excellent, practical, helpful manual for elemen^ school children 

'v^Titten in a sn ie which t^-ill appeal to their sense of humor. 

p Progress in Reading, a new series by Ernest Horn, and othere 
(Bt^ton: Ginn and Company, 1940). indude a pre-pnmer, Pnmer arid 
six books for the sLx elementary school grades, esf^ally desired 

reading sM.s such 

m r>rob!ems organization of ideas, and prov'ision for future use. 

" iTtand^d books on reading which have proved exceedingly heli> 

S. ! a.”™ 
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and Bmie Backus, pubUshcd by Houghton 

(.«0), t^uorully Priotei at^ctivHy 

r »H“ ^yp- 

15 Gray, W. S.. and others. Recent Trends in Reading. 
tary Educational Monographs, Uni^-erat>' of Chicago, 

This is an exceUent review of recent developments m ^e held 

ing. Chapter IV. “Basic Reading Problems m the Intermediate 

Basic R^ia^mucs 

(Yonkers^on-Hudson: World Book Company, 1P«). TJu b»k .= 
olutionarv in that it stresses the \-alue of speafic reading sWls m a 
positive reading program for all children as contracted ^nth the co 
?^tional attitude which stresses sp^c skills m a negauve program 

of m^ely removing reading disabili^. ,r j ^ ^ n,ilAr^’t 

17. JoLson, Edna, and Carrie E. bcott. Antholo^ ^ ?k1 

Literoi«r« (Houghton Mifflin Company). The best bu> among ^e 
anthologies of cWdren’s Uterature, this well-known book h^ more st(> 
ries and poems than any other collection, carefully grouped by t>-pe 
chosen to appeal to children from sLx to sixt^- Those »ho ^ ^ord 
the “trade” edition wfll enjoy the beautiful iHustrauons by .V L. 
Wyeth reproduced in full color. A short annotated subject bibu- 
ography terminates each section. A graded list of approruMtdy six 
hundred books, suitable for the first to the ninth grade, is mciuded. 



CHAPTER 


NINE 


O 

The Aesthetic and Practical Arts 


T. dictionary defines “aesthetic” as “pertaining to the 
love of beauty,” so in this chapter we are dealing with the 
child’s attempts to reach beauty through active experiences in 
creating beauty, and through passive experience in appre- 
ciating beauty. There can be no \^d objection to the in- 
clusion of the aesthetic arts in the elementaiy’ school prc^ram 
because the inner drive toward the beautiful in life is one of 
the qualities that is innate in all of us, and is one of the charac- 
teristics that differentiates man from the animal. Again, to 
develop a well -integrated personality, the human organism 
needs to find self-expression through as many agencies as pos- 
sible. and the fine arts afford an infinite number of paths to 


satisfaction and enjoNment. ^ 

Any di%-ision of the fine arts into subject-matter fields is 
wooden and mechanical, but for our purpose it may help to 
clarify our thinking if the aesthetic arts are grouped unto 
(I) music, (2) /*e graphic and plastic arts. (3) drama (which 
has been discussed in an earlier chapter), and (4) tU dan^. 
It may seem strange to the reader to include the aMthenc ^ 
and the practical arts in one chapter, but our p^oon ts tot 
the practical arts are w orth while for the element^ ctod not 
only'^for the sake of the product which results, but for the more 
important reason tot the thing of use should, at the same time. 
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be a thing of beauty. It ia the failure to 

which h J resulted, for example, in bu.ldmg m ^ 

woodshop, furniture which is purely uphtanau m character 

and devoid of all beauty. 

Before discussing each of the aesthetic arts m dewd. t m 
be well to set do^Ti some general observ^atiOT^^ on e ^5 • 

1 Little children are natural and unaffected a= reg * - 
their adventures in the arts. They value the experience tor 
the sake of the experience itself and not lor the end-point or 
finished product. 

2 It has been justly said that the little child repre«nt= 
through art what he feels, while the older and more sophisti- 
cated child represents w'hat he thinks. 

3 The child’s artistic expression becomes less spontaneous 
about the nine-year-old level when self-consciousness begins 
to appear and he becomes seriously concerned with the failure 
of his techniques to keep pace with his ideas. 

4. WTen a child becomes concerned over techniques, he 
should be given e.xpert guidance. If he fails to show concern, 
it is the teacher’s responsibility to lead him to see that im- 
provement in technique leads to greater satisfaction in achie\e- 

ment. 

5. Children should be given aesthetic experiences both as 
individuals and as members of a group. Each tx-pe of ex- 
perience has its virtues and its defects. 

6. The school enxironment must be so equipped and con- 
trolled as to constantly stimulate the child’s self-expression 
without drowning him in materials or restricting him in ex- 
pressing his own ideas. 


/. Music 

The school must proxide musical experiences at all age- 
levels with which the school deals, as part of the program oi 
good fixing in the school, rather than through a solemn deter 
mination to recognize a school subject set down in the curricu 
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lum. The literature on public school music b so rich and so 
accessible that it is not the function of the present chapter to 
discuss it in detail, but a few suggestions may prove welcome. 
The child's experiences in music are to be both active and 
passi\-e. He will sing jo>-fully for pleasure both as an indi- 
Mdual solobt and as a member of a chorus, class, or group. 
He \^‘ill be a member of a rh>thm band and perform with 
c>*mbals. drums, and other simple instruments. He will find 
tones on the piano. He will march to music. He will learn 
to “hold a p>art’' in part time music. He \4'ill make musical 
instnunents and play upon them. He A^-ill find that the cot- 
quest of notation will open a new musical world to him and 
make him less dependent upwn note singing. He will become 
a member of a school orchestra and become proficient upon 
his favorite instrument. 

He will listen to fine muac — at first for purely sensuous 
enjo\*ment, and as he grows older, with an intellectual appreci- 
ation of form and structure. Occasionally he will listen to 
purely adult music as an ad\'enture into a musical world of 
which someday he may become a citizen. He will be allowed 
to accept or reject music as he pleases v^dthout bang compelled 
to enjoy what the teacher feels he should enjoy. 


II. The Dance 


One of the finest contributions made to -American educa- 
tional literature may be found in that section of The Chdd^ 
Centered School by Harold Rugg* entitled the “Rh>’thinic 
Basis of Life” in which he shows that most of the activities of 
human beings are grouped into rhythmic patterns compai^le 
to the rh\-thmic patterns which are foimd in the natural workL 


Thim- years ago £mile Jaques-Dalcro^ a trachw of har- 
monv in the Conservatoire at Gene^■a, SwitiCTla^. 
the mutual relationship between and 

^^k)pment. Education was to be by and m rh>-thm. Observing 
Yonkers-on- Hudson: World Book Company. 1928. 
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,h. difficulties of his music pupils, he came evemually » seejto 

c»ul<l be ii'-e" o-lv bV . 

Uma, d^u*h uud^, roc *e 

ntrsif^loe., baids, ,he,.ho,e Ixsly, used they 

hadafeelingolbeingph)-sicallyinunion»nththemu=iu g 

their bodies “a training so refined and detailed ai t 
^Sd^evecy rhytWe impulse and able to lose .tseif m any 

“‘&!^beginning mth the specific training of 

has d^oped the detailed applicaaons of his great idea tha 

music is composed of both sound and movement.' 


The elementary school teacher who would like to know 
something of the practical application of the Dalcroze theor> 
is referred to Chapter XII in The Child-Centered School en- 
titled, “Rhythm and Bodily Education.” \'er>- obviously, the 
essenre of the idea is to secure perfect bodily co-ordinauon m 
order to free the body sufficiently to make it an effective in- 
strument for self-expression. The possibilities here extend 
far beyond the sphere of the dance. Let three homely illus- 
trations suffice. \Miat makes effective handwriting? Is it 
not the rhythm or “swing” with which perfect co-ordination of 
mind and muscle allows the written words to flow easily and 
gracefully under the hand of the writer ? WTiat makes effecti\ e 
walking? Is it not the rhythm which unites and co-ordinates 
arms, legs, hands, feet, head, and torso into a motion which is 
effortless to the oumer and a joy to the beholder ? What makes 
tvTitten arithmetic attractive? Is it not the ease with which 
beautifully formed figures appear on page or blackboard with- 
out sense of strain or conscious thought? American children 
as a rule are terrifically muscle-bound, and their bodily action 
far from easy or graceful. Perfect co-ordination and control 
cannot be attained by wishful thinking but only by a scientifi- 
cally designed series of techniques which are the ver>’ heart 
of any effective physical education program. 


' Harold Rugg, "Rhythmic Basis of Life,” in The Child-Centered Scho^, 
pp. 167-68. It is hoped that the elementary teacher will read thia entire 
copter. It is both stimulating and practical. 
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The practical steps in developing the dance in the elemen- 
tal^' school grow out naturally from both music, dramatic play, 
and dramatization. Elizabeth Newman' in her article, “A 
Rational Approach to Music Teaching, ” traces the evolution 
of the dance with little children from its simple beginnings in 
listening to folk songs, through improvised rhythms which fit 
the music, to the more elaborate representation in dance form 
of poems, stories, and tales dear to children. One school of 
thought decrees that the first step toward proficiency in the 
dance is listening to the tempo of music played to the children, 
followed by walking, skipping, hopping, and the more intricate 
dance steps. An opposed point of view is expressed by teach- 
ers who feel that the child tends to respond with all his lai^e 
muscles invoking the use of his entire body. Apparently there 
is a grave danger that dependence upon music which is too 
strongly marked in accent tends to limit the free expression 
of the young listener. 

The truth lies between these opposed points of view. It 
is perfectly natural for young children to respond very freely 
and naturally to music which has a strong appeal to them and 
the wise teacher will not compel them to conform too closely 
to a rhythmic pattern in the teacher’s mind. On the other 
hand, as children grow older and more self-conscious they need 
to acquire a vocabulary (so to speak) of dance steps and 
techniques w'hich will help them to express themselves with 
greater freedom and eventually with greater pleasure to them- 
selves. Nothing is more apparent than the absolute integra- 
tion of education in music and of education in dancing. Each 
grows out of the other and each reinforces the o^er. The 
process is a reciprocal process of constantly taking in and 
putting forth. Children listen to music and accompany the 
music with appropriate dance patterns. Conversely they 
create at times both their own music and the dance fomw 
appropriate to it or compose dance forms and compose music 

to fit them. 

• In Creatm Expression. 
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As children grow older they reach out more into the fields of 
literature and the social studies for materials which lend them- 
selves to musical representation, culminating frequently in 
the festival or the more elaborate and sophisticated pageant. 
The teacher should be on her guard here against the facile 
conclusion that all representative dances should be original. 
There is a wealth of material available in British music alone 
with which the children should have contact. A child who 
operates only at his particular level of expression will not 
evolve as rapidly or as happily as the child who hears and sees 
those historic dance forms which have come down to us through 
the centuries. For a more complete discussion of this im- 
portant point, the reader is referred to the excellent presenta- 
tion made by Ellen Steele, “Creative Music in the Group 
Life” in Creative Expression. 

III. The Graphic or Plastic Arts 

Drawing, painting, and sculpture are the trio of arts which 
appeal to all children irrespective of their natural ability. 
Every child likes to draw, likes to paint, likes to mold with 
clay and plasticine, and such experiences are major elements 
in the daily program of the modem school. 

The teacher should constantly encour^e her children to 
adventure fartho' and still farther into the world of art and 
not be content with limited virion and poor technique. Crea- 
tive expression brings needs to the fore, and techniques are 
always necessary to meet these needs. As the child gains in 
techniques he finds satisfaction and happiness in new achieve- 
ment. Nor should he find the road to success made too easy 
for him. Freda Pepper' the gifted director of the Children’s 
House in Detroit speaks to this point; 

Todo on/y what one likes is to follow the line of least resistance 
— Many of Ae children would not paint if they could only do 

' “Creative Expression for All Children,” m Progressive Education, May 
1939, p. 317. 
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what they wished, because they would find paints much more 
difficult to handle than chalks or crayons. — The child is told that 
he may use rhalks or crayons if he wishes, that he may help him sel f 
to them, but — “You already can use chalks and crayons; wouldn’t 
it be fun to use something you haven’t used before? Yes, paints 
are hard to use, but there’s no use just doing easy things.” 


Materials eire almost infinite in variety. Soap, for example, 
lends itself admirably to car\dng wathin the ability of the ele- 
mentary school child. A simple loom introduces him to the 
technique of wea\dng and he will not have progressed very far 
in this fascinating art before he feels the need of design, and 
then the need for a study of textiles to see how other weavers 
had solved their problems. Blockprinting on linoleums is a 
favorite mode of self-expression, and the child should be led 
to see that the mere pulling of prints from his first block is 
just the beginning of many future possibilities. He should be 
led onward to experiment with various textiles to see the great 
\*ariet\' of hamdprinted fabrics which yield use and beauty. 

Clay is the favorite material for modeling with children, 
and again, children need to be shown the great variety of «- 
periences open to the person who fully explore this field. The 
writer picked up recently a simple majoU^ h^ 

and a small Wedgwood vase made m ^ 

behind it a long series of glorious adventures both 
and in design. It seems pathetic that so many childrOT ^ 
S;ow:d to remain at a low level in techmque ^d 
appreciation when a little energy expended by the teacher 

real 

Luo Sprague Mitchell has written for several yea« of Ae 
pleSure" Jen her children to nraking p.^-^ All 

. s« Map. a. Art Eapr^sion" in CrnUiw E.#r»rw», pp. 40-M. 

. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1917. 
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rf that private dream country into which aU of us would re- 
of school experience which 

expert guidance on the part of the teacher than the field of the 
arts. The responsibUity of the school in the fine arts 
deal with all children and not the comparattve few who 
at a very early age seem to show a marked aptitude for the 
arts. Who is to judge whether or not the child at the age o 
six or twelve, or sixteen, has great talent or the uttw a^ o 
it? There is no time-point at which any person can be laMed 
or at which any person may not become aware of some hidden 
spark of ability. Art is not the expression of a single moment. 
It is the product of all that has gone into the being of the 
artist up to the time he expresses himself. When the child 
does find himself, or when he recognizes powers withm him 
which perhaps he is not yet aware of, we must let nothing 
tiinflpr him in the exercise of his strength. 

Are not the child’s expressions contingent upon his ri^ness 
of feeling and thinking, and is not this feeling and thinking 
dependent upon the fullness of living that has been his, ^e 
I ppfp in g awake of those emotions called wonder and curiosity 
which so many adults have lost? Where has it gone? Why 
has it gone? How can we capture it in children and keep it 
living? How can we help our boys and girls to perceive life 
mof p richly? It is requisite that they live with all of their 
soises sharpened for contact, and essential that we, as their 
advisors, offer experiences rich in content, variety, and 
induration. 

We can learn much of the child from his painting and draw- 
ing. One small girl persistently drew an apartment house at 
ni gh t. The house was always painted blue and the sky black. 
Her teacher noticed that she painted the sky over and over 
agiaia with black. When questioned, the child smd: 


The sky is black. It is thidc black. It is night. It is dark. 
My bther has just gone to his work, I am waiting for my mother 
to come hmne from hers. 
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What better lead could be desired as a guide to the type of 
outlet this lonely child needed? 

Hundreds of adults believe they were bom without artistic 
ability, without talent, and without sensitivity to beauty. The 
fact is they have never been taught how to see or think with 
imagination. There is a vast difference between surface 
seeing and creative or adventurous seeing. 

The five-year-old boy who aligned himself with a row of 
tumbleweeds by the side of the road was seeing beneath the 
surface when he announced, “We are a fine row of tumble- 
weeds waiting for the wind.” Another child saw rhy thmi cal ly 
when she said, “I saw the shape of the wind in the olive 
orchard this morning. It waved green and gray.” 

Let us not rush the child out of the self he really is into the 
self he is not yet ready to be. He will try to please the adult 
and assume the disg^se; but disguise is all it can ever be. He 
must portray what he knows. He cannot portray what we 
know, or what we assume that he knows. It is highly dat- 
able for the child to understand his own environment that he 
may express what he knows from first-hand information, but 
there are environments which offer Uttle of aesthetic insp^- 
tion or challenge to the imagination. It is not always pebble 
to a class to the woods, to the harbor, to the mounts^, or 

to the desert. In this case, first-hand experience must be ^p- 

plemented by vicarious experiences through extensiw r^g. 

Children’s mental concepts are usuaUy far ahead of ^ 
ability to express them. We must be tolerMt of crude 
when they are best efforts, and patient with the vanrf speed 
children evidence in their growth. Each piwee^at a 
tempo. When there is no evidence of continued 
eagerness to express then we may well be 
Sfteacher is willing to acxept die cUld 
hut is unwilling to leave him there, she is on her way. 

ffive^ the chad 7r 
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temporarily until the child completes his product m so far ^ 
he is capable. His next product will improve acco^g to the 
growth he makes in between the two efforts. The teacher 
evaluates the product and gives technical aid appropriate to 


the age-level of the diild. 

For the child of kindergarten and first grade, there is danger 
of too much evaluation after the product is complete. Over- 
discussion is often more harmful than helpful. A five-year^ld 
boy told his teacher that he wanted to paint if he wouldn t 
have to teU about it afterward. He first watched magenta 
trail his brush, then emerald green, then blue and purple and 
yellow, leaving a glowing result on the paper. It was finished. 
He had said all he needed to say for that time. WTiat more 


was there to tell? 

When children learn that they must always explain their 
{Hctures, they soon follow one of two courses; they lose inter- 
est in painting or they sharpen their wits and invent suitable 
stories to satisfy the occasion although it is true that there is 
a type of child who feels the need of words to explain what his 
brush failed to do. This child has something to say of his 
own volition. He is not bang urged to add something to what 
he considers already complete. 

Nearly every community has in it some adult artist — 
ama tpnr or profesaonal — who may be invited to discuss his 
work with the children. It is always inspiring to see a real 
artist at work and few schools have capitalized the human 
resources of their neighborhoods with respect to talent in the 
graphic arts, ^ain, viats, trips, and formal excursions to 
commercial plants who employ artists as designers may prove 
greatly stimulating to the children. It is understood, of course, 
that the teacher will not overlook the obvious opportunities in 
extending the experience of children which are offered by 
museums, art galleries, and public buildings. 

The large number of delightful books now available in the 
field of art offer many opportunities for profitable discussion. 
Sky Hooks, the life story of the American artist John Kane, is 
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an excellent example. Children will enjoy the illustrations — 
“Winter Day,” “Close Friends,” and “Squirrel HUl Farm" — 
all of which bax-e a childlike quality which has real fre^ncM 
and apjDeal to elementar>' school children. They will enjoy 
haWng read to them; 

But e\en at that time, 1 had my pencil in my hand. I i»ed to 
like to get down little sketches things that interested me. I 
didn't know anything about painting but 1 couid do the drawinc 
all right. The little sketches I made in those da>-B were the same 
as I make today. 1 drew the -mills and industrial planu as wdl 
as the hills and \alle\'s all around. You don't ha>-e to go far to 
find beaun-. 1 1 is all o^•er, e^•e^^'where. e%-en in the street on which 
vou work. .^1 you need is observation. \ ou must look for 
beauty, and you will find it.* 


The children will appreciate the account Kane gives (rf hb 
first attempts at color in painting his little scenes on the ades 
of boxcars during his lunch period. 

I now became in love with paint. For now 1 could color the 
sketches I had made ^nth a pencil. — Oh. it aas glorious! * 


An inv^uable reference book in art for the browsing 
is Art in America edited by Cahill and Barr. Thb contains a 
brief but excellent history* of American art from 1600 to the 
oresent The sections on early American portraits and on 
sculpture are especially interesting. 

good reading material as well as good art is Geoffrey Holme s 
The Children's Art Bock. This small volume illustrates an 
astonishing number of techniques which will add greaUy to a 
Ss appreciation of the media which u^ 

A word about murals in the elementary school. There si^ 
to be no good reason why dark dingy halls in elen^tary- ^ 
buildings should not blaze with 

dued color, according to the amount of available lig^ 
elementary school buildings in the district su^rvi 
element^ selected for eitperimentation with murals to 

by the children themselves. Each 
. Sh, Beets (PhiUdelphia: J. B. Lippiscott CompMT. P 

* Ibid., p. 102. 
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Iras stretches of suitable hall space which lent 

Liy to mural treatment. The procedure followed m each 

school was substantially as follows: 

1. Proposals to paint the murals were pla^ before fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grade children by principal and 
and the general theme was decided upon. In ^iwol 
the theme selected was Fun in Leisure Tstne; in SclwolB 
Interesting Things Done at School; and m School C, 1 he 
Orchestra and the Garden in the lower h^. In the upper 
hall the murals were based upon favorite storybooks of 


the upper grade children. 

2. The district supervisor of art was invited to assume 
general direction of the enterprise. Cartoons (sketches) 
were submitted by the children, criticized by teachers, 
principal, children, and supervisor and revised until a 
creditable showing had been made. All approved car- 
toons were mounted and each child in fourth grade and 
above was allowed to vote on his favorite cartoon. Suc- 
cesrive elections were held until final choices were made 
of the best black-and-white sketches. The fifty best 

were done in color and s^ain voted upon. 

3. Technical questions received constant attention how 
to fill available space; how to get motion from one part 
of the mural to another; how to utilize figures and actions 
to secure desirable results; how to secure proper propor- 
tion of figure to space; how to secure roundness of figures; 
how to balance lig^t and dark. 

4. Trips were taken to museums, libraries, and other public 
buiMinp to study murals as a basis for discusrions on 


techniques. 

5. Artists were selected to do the actual painting on the 
walls, every attempt being made to include as many chil- 
dren as possible. Approved cartoons were drawn directly 
(not traced) on the walls in charcoal, necessary correc- 
tions being made from children servmg as models. The 
models were usually children with little or no ability in 
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art, who were mcluded so as to give them an opportmiity 
for participation. After the charcoal drawings were 
completed, the murals were colored in calcimine as oil 
paints were not approved by the authorities on the 
ground of expense. 

The school which painted scenes from favorite storybooks 
found inspiration in The Story of Ferdinand (Munro Leaf); 
Dancing Cloud (Conrad and Mary Buff); You Can't Pet a Pos- 
sum (Ama Bontemps); Tita of Mexico (Grace Moon); Little 
Pear (Eleanor Lattimore); Forest Pool (Laura A. Armour); 
One Day sciih Jambi (Armstrong Sperry). 

It should be emphasized that the resulting murals are not, 
in themselves, of major significance. The finest outcome of 
the enterprise is the richness of experience on the part of the 
children who jjarticipated. I^o one can quite attain the degree 
of appreciation of mural painting as can the person who has 
actuallv taken part in the process of p ain t in g murals. 

The attention of the reader b called to Plates 29-37, inclu- 
sive. which reproduce various phases of the enterprise from 
preliminar>" planning to completed mural. 

To summarize the discussion of guidance in the fine arts, 
the teacher must know something about the ckUd as a baas of 
inteUigent guidance in art. WTiat kind of individual is he? 

Is he imaginative, sensitive.*’ 

Is he interested in colorful and beau^ul things? 

Is he a nervous child, subject to tenons? 

Is he an eas^-going child needing stimulaticm? 

Can he sing or play? 

Does he havo other special talents? 

Has he a keen sense of humor? is he adventurous. 

Is he in\'entive? 

Is he mechanically minded? 

Does he like to work with his hands. 

Does he love ^x>rts? 

Does he love to read? 







, 2 . Mural:^- ('orrt\'titV2 
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the chUd, the teacher then must try to develcv 
a S^ponsibility in the child through expenences m art 

leading to: . . xu 

An ability to work with and through others. 

A sense of responsibility towards work begun 
A true appreciation of the value of fine work habits. 

A true appreciation of the arts as a soaal asset. 

The teacher must meet the needs of the child. 

His particular art needs as an individual: 

(1) his needs to satisfy a natural feeling for work in the 
crafts 

(2) his need to turn to art for relaxation and enjoyment 

(3) his need to develop a natural creative talent 

His need to make and do things: to draw, paint, letter, 
frequently model, weave, and construct. 

His need to use a variety of materials : crayon, paint, clay, 
papier mSch^, metal, wood, linoleum, cloth, and yam. 
His need for skill enough to give satisfaction in work well 
done: sufficient knowledge of color to use it freely and 
effectively; sufficient knowledge of design to appreaate 
and use it creatively. 

His need to develop self-confidence through varied ex- 


periences. 

His need to experiment with a definite purpose in mind. 

His need to know how to use the resources at hand.' 

In order to contribute most successfully to the development 
of the child, the arts must be an accepted part of the program, 
not an “added to” feature. The aims in the arts are not to 
develop a race of professional artists, although the new educa- 
tion will undoubtedly contribute to that. The purpose is to 
build a nation of modem men, fit to live in a modem world. 
One route to the achievement of such a goal is the kind of art 
education that the new schools are building through close 
integration with the life activities of the child.' 

* Bulletin, Department of Art Education, Toledo Public Schools, October 
10, 1939. 

» Harold Rugg, American Life and the School Curriculum (Boston: Gina 
and Company, 1936), Chapter XXIV. 
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The pufposes of the arts program may be stated in terms of 
social values and also in terms of devdopment of abilities 
through the operation of which those values are promoted. 

1. To create deep and abiding spiritual values and build 
character through engendering a love of beauty. 

2. To develop personality, social values, drizenship, and 
character through developing good taste. 

3. To develop sodal values, wholesome lives, and mental 
attitudes through training for leisure. 

4. To provide the opportunity for a satidying emotional 
expresdon through developing the desire to create. 

5. To provide richer experiences in living by devdofung the 
power to see significantly, not imitativdy. 

6. To provide opportunities for self-development through 
stimulating the imagination in the use of ideas, media, 
and materials. 

7. To provide pleasurable experioioes through the joy 
acquired in creative ability. 

8. To provide emotional and phydcal stability diron^ 
worlring in graphic and plastic materials. 

9. To develop self-disdpline through the use of tools and 


media. 

10. To develop the power of self-evaluation and analysis 
through the knowledge of art values and materials. 

11. To develop a sense of appreciation and tolerance for one^ 

own work and the work of others by a wide knowledge of 

cultural bacl^TOunds. ^ 

12. To integrate the experience by devdoping die power to 
use all one’s intelligence all of the time. 

Almost e%-ery human bdng has within hin^ stm 
rial abiUty to create. These creative traits foUow 
distribution of human capadties. This f 

or smaU but under no condition must one deny the 
This great urge. Creative expression may take place th^ 
sound, words, gestures, movements 

rionships. There are vast differences among peoples in potew- 
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tial creative capacity. Any population reveals a few persons 
of genius a larger number of considerable talent, a grea ma 
ISdre ipadty, and a few arsons of prac-H>' - 
capacity whatever, but all have some potential abilit> It is 
the task of the school to harbor and foster the gro’A th o e 

creative impulse in every child. 

To encourage this growth an adequate background ot ex- 
perience is needed. The child must have many and vaned 
experiences. To make an arts program which is realls creative 
in that the child expresses ideas which are of significance, he 
must have a background of experience, of doing, seeing hear- 
ing and thinking. No child can express ideas until he has 
the material for thinking: therefore, the hrst function ot the 
school is to provide experience, the subject matter tor the 
child’s thinking and eventually for his expression. Through a 
rich bacl^ound of experience the child will gain ideas and 
concepts, will become interested in and stimulated by a wide 
variety of things and activities, and will wish to express his 
thoughts and feelings concerning what he does, sees, hears, 
feels, or has experienced. No creative expression can be 
expected until the child has much experience which has so 
become a part of him that from it he develops an idea which he 
wishes to share or express for his own satisfaction. Experience 
plays as great a part in the interpretation and appreciation of 
art as it does in its expression. A picture is appreciated only 
when one has experience which allows him to read meaning 
into that which is portrayed. A child who has himself tried 
to make a vase in clay will be much more able to appreciate a 
lovely vase of the Ming dynastv' than will the child who has 


never handled clay. 

We have emphasized the need for expenence before creative 
expression can be expected; however, the process of gaining ex- 
perience or learning depends upon the growth or maturation 
of the child. The child cannot take on an experience until his 
organic structure is ready for it. He must mature to the point 
where the experience fits his needs before he can profit by it. 
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Maturation may be readily perceived in relation to creative 
expression in the arts. The first stage is one of manipulation, 
where the child becomes acquainted with his materials. It is 
easy to pick out this manipulative, experimenting stage in the 
first steps of drawing or p>ainting for the child merely scribbles 
or daubs. Later there is the period of symbolism, when ideas 
are developing but insight has not completely matined; finally 
we reach the stage of maturity when the child controls the 
materials to the extent that he is able to express his ideas not 
only to his own satisfaction but for the enjoyment of oth^. 

Readiness, of course, is a phase of maturation. There must 
be readiness for an expierience before a child will be able to 
profit by it. There is a close relationship between readiness 
and interest. The school room environment may contain many 
materials and a diild may use only one medium day after day, 
then all of a sudden, after many weeks discover the presence 
of other media with which to work. The duld’s interest in 


an expjerience is probably a fairly safe measure of his readiness 
for it. 

The creati^*e arts may be experienced in isolation but they 
can be richer and more meaningful if they are a part of an in- 
tegrated program. The modem sdiool program supplies 
mudi rich motivation for creative art expression. Experiences 
within a unit of work centering about social sciences, natural 
science, literature, or some other field of interest frequently 
Emulate children to creative art interpretations. Caution 
mun however, be e.xerted in integrating the arts with other 
sdiool subjects and care taken to see that the arts do not 
come their - handmaiden.” All the values achieved by the 
development of the creative urge may be lost forever by a f^ 
thoughtless assignments in subject-ma^ illiKtiation m e 
hands of a teacher who. at the moment, is absorbed in 
the facts of a unit in the social studies. Compulsion ^ 
without and the inner creative urge are ‘I®® 

It must also be remembered that, though much exceUfflt 
acti%fin- is incorporated in the integrated school program, the 
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chUd stiU has his art needs, requiring attention at times, apart 
from other curricular subjects. 

IV, The Practical Arts 

The term "practical arts" as used in the modem elementar>' 
school refers to those experiences which demand the possession 
of a degree of manual skill and lead to tangible results whi^ 
can serve useful purposes. As a matter of fact, however, the 
boundary lines between experience fields are as indefinite an 
each field overlaps all others so greatly, that it is not possible 
nor desirable to think of the field of the practiml arts as totally 
dbtinct and separate. Construction goes on in all classrooms 
from kindergarten to the sixth grade in connection wnth units 
of work in the social studies. Flowers and vegetables are grown 
in the school garden as part of the program in elemental^' 
science. Cooking often accompanies the celebration of a 
national holiday as at Thanksgiving, and weaving appears as a 
vital accompaniment to the fine arts program. 

In the middle and upper grades, there is a distinct advantage 
in centralizing practical arts experiences in a general shop and 
in a home makii^ unit located in a classroom especially de- 
^ed to accommodate classes in sewing, cooking, and weaving. 
The grade teadier can contribute very largely to the program 
in the practical arts in daily classroom experiences, but we must 
not require the imposable of her. There are certain tool tech- 
niques in woodworking and home economics which can be 
properly taught only by the expert w'ho has been speafically 
trained for the purpose. A man skilled in woodworking, sheet- 
metal work, and elementary electricity can contribute greatly 
to the growth and development of the children above the nine- 
year-old level. A woman who is a skilled cook and dressmaker 
and who knows how to impart her techniques to children is 
an invaluable adjunct to the elementary school program. It 
diould be made clear that the practical arts should not be 
restricted to the ignoble rdle of serving as tail to the social 
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studies kite. There are certain techniques — maWng ^ 
accurate joint in the woodshop, for instance — whidi are 
able in and for themselves. The point to be kept in mltMi, 
however, is that lessons in techniques should come after the 
need for them is fdt by children, and should not be anticipated 
by the teacher, unless a normal need fails to arrive <ki srhi^nlp, 
or the teacher sees that a new technique will implenrent a 
process about to develop in the dasauom.* 

Much that has been said in the preceding sectitHis will be 
clarified by accounts of actual experioices in the classroom in 
the field of the aesthetic and practical arts. 

1 . A Lesson in Musical Discovery (/) 

(11-12-Year Level) 

Mr. H., the supawisw of muac, explained to his adult 
audience that he would present to his class of axty u}^ 
school children (11-12-year level) In the Steppes ef Central Asia 
by Borodin (Mctor record 11169). The only previous practice 
the children had had in muacal discovery was in listoiing to 
the Prdude to Act I of Lohengrin (Victor record 14006). 

The procedure in listening to the Borodin number was as 

follows: 

Mr. H. You are to listen to new muac today. Notice the pitch, 
notice the \-oluine. tiy and find out what the music represents What 

part of the worid is represented by the music? Whattrothi^are 
^of pitch? (high, low) What two things are true of volume? (loud. 

soft) 

Tbe record was played, both sides, without comment « 
question. 

Mr. H. What was the pitch at the beginning of the music? 

The children. High. 

Mr. H. .\nd at the end? 

Thethildien. High. 

. TT« attention of the readerebcalkd to thesectta 

in Chapter Ten of this book. 
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Mr. H. And at the mkJdle? 

The children. Low. 

Mr. H. That is right VVhat abwt wlume? 
The children. Soft at the beginning, loud m 


the middle, soft at the 


“mt. H. That is right Now, have you any clue as to what part of the 
worid is represented by the music? 

A child. It sounds like Eg>T)t to me. 

5Se »me part o( Alrta tecaaae I b«rd a throbbing ol 


Mr. H. That k vary interestuig. ^ a <«■ 

sound you heard was not made by drums but by ^os wlu^ ha^’e a 
deep, ^bbmg tone. Now. anybody else, as to the part of the world 

represented in the music? c..—.. 

A India. Part of it reminds me of a snake-charmer, home 

iastrument sounds like it anyway. 

A I think the m!»c represmts shepherds, ihere is some- 

^hing in the music like a shepherd’s pipe. 

Mr. H. Very nice! Anybody else? 

A diDd. Maybe Africa, it doesn’t sound like Europe to me. 

Mr. H. Well, let’s see. What are the continent? 

The diildren. North America, South .^erica, Europe, .Asia, 

Africa... . . , , 

Mr. H. That’s enough. Now, whidi continents do you choose tor 


this music? 

The children. Asia or Africa. 

Mr. H. That is right. Now, which of these? 

A rhilH The music sounds like an ancient continent to me. 

Mr. H. Now think of Asia and Africa togethtf and try and figure 
out what you niight find In either continent that is represented by this 
mnsic. 

A child. Well, cameb and the desert, a carasan! 


(Note: This was one of the three dimaxes of the lesson. 
Note the others later on.) 

Mr. H. Great! That is exactly right Now listen to the murit 
^jain. 


*1116 record is played s^ain. 

Mr. H. How many mdodies do you hear? 

The children. Two. 

Mr. H. Right What is the difference between them? 
The cfaildien. One is high and soft one is lower and louder. 
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(Mr. H. had placed the two themes on the blackboanl in 
front of the children. The record was played again in pa rt, 
and Mr. H. pointed to each theme on the blackboard, not by 
note, as it was reached in the music.) 

Mr. H. NMiich of the two themes is more typically oriental? The 
students established the second one as more oriental. 

Mr. H. WTiat Europjean country is under eastern influence? 

A child. Russia. 

Mr. H. In what order do these themes come? 

The children. First the Russicui theme, then the oriental theme. 

Mr. H. How can you tie these themes up with your idea of the cara- 
\-an? 

.A. child. \Miy there must have been hco caravans! 


(Note: This was the second climax.) 

Mr. H. Exactly. Well, this music represents the desert country of 
Central Asia, the part called the Steppes. One melody represents one 
caravan, the other melody the other. 

Mr. H. played each theme on the piano, allowing the diildren 
to sing or hum each. 

Mr. H. Now, let’s listen again. 


A part of the record was played. 

Mr. H. Which theme do you hear? 

The children. Both melodies are played together. 

Mr. H. Now, what happens at the very end of the muac? 

The children. It ends with the h^h soft melody by itself. 

Mr H. Now, let’s see. First, one melody; then the other; then 
both; then one. Now, tie that pattern up with your idea about Ae 

tw*o caravans. ^ i- • 

A child. Why, the caravans must have bera trmdtng tn opposue 

directions and meet in the middle part of the music and then separate. 


(Note: This was the third climax.) 

Mr H. Exactly. One melody comes from the ^t one fnOT 
the West As a matter of fact, that one is a typical 
!n^l^v What word do vou think of when you try to describe the 
>-ou ^otad a snak^hamer oC India or AfrKa? 

Mr''H* 'Sat"i?right. Much of this music sounds oriental, doesn't 
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v> one caravan is going from Central Asia to Russia, and the other 

4a- You might be surprised to to that 

S^iSpart of the music is played by an 

un^riental name, it is called the EngUsh horn. N ow let us^ these 
two melodies again while I point to the notes on the blackboard. 

Mr. H. WTiich do you prefer? 

The children. The high soft one. (Melody number one.) 

Mr. H. Did the cara\'ans fight when they met. 

The children. No! 

The harmonic blend of the tw'O themes was discussed. 

Mr H This music is called In the Steppes of Central Asia ^d is by 
the Russian composer. Borodin. A long time ago, a great «lebration 
was held in Russia to honor the twenty-fifth anni%-CTsaty of the reign 
of a Tsar A theatrical performance was part of the celebration ^d 
in this ^-ere many tableaus representing Russian life. One of th^ 
showed how Russia traded v,-ith Central Asia, and Boro^n jvas 
to compose music for this particular tableau. That is how In the 
Steppes came to be written. Now that we know all about the music, 
let’s play the record once more. 

The record was played. 

(Note: For the teacher interested in similar excursions in 
"Musical discover>’^’’ a list of suitable records will be fotmd 
at the end of this chapter.) 


2 . A Lesson in Musical Discovery {II) 

(Enjoying Adventure in a Perambulator by John .Ald^ Carpen- 
ter. Two experiences in the field of music listening with a 
group of eight- and nine-year-old children.) 

We discussed the title of the suite, the children suggesting 
“d<^” and "a policeman” as possible adventures before they 
bad heard the names of the movements. Then we wrote the 
title, the composer’s name, and the titles of the movements 
on the blackboard, and read them together. The composer’s 
idea interested the children immediately. Next we read aloud 
the part of the program pertaining to the Hurdy-Gurdy. We 
explained that the baby has a time of his own which recurs 
throughout the suite, wrote the simple notation on the black- 
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board, and identified it uith the familiar London Bridge is 
Falling Down tune. 

As we pla\-ed the mo\’ement the children heard the Myself 
theme, recognized bits from The Sidewalks of New Yorif and 
Alexarider s Ragtime Band. They had no difficulty in iden- 
tifying the Policeman theme and enjoyed the Hurdy-Gurdy 
as it played again in the distance. We used the blackboard 
throughout the movement to be sure that eveiy-one was able 
to follow. Later, we answered questions as to the use of the 
bassoon in the Policeman theme,’ what instruments were used 
for the Hurdy-Gurdy, and what tunes it played besides those 
the children recognized. 

The use of leitmotif had now become e\ident, but we did 
not use the musical term. Instead, we played the first move- 
ment entitled En Voiiure, which states and combines certain 
of the themes, and, again, using the blackboard, idoitified the 
Myself theme. My Nurse. Perambulator, and certain combina- 


tions. 


Then, for \’ariety, and without comment, we played the 
Vafee and Entr'acte from Coppilia. 

When we met to hear the movement entitled the Polke- 
man, we had ^'isitors unfamiliar with the suite, so the children 
used the blackboard to identify certain themes from the first 
movement. To help dispense with wordy e.vplanation we had 
prepared several pxaters including one showing the nurse j)ush- 
ing the perambulator away from a large, blue policeman, 
rapidlv returning to his duties. As the children Ustened it 
was possible, by using the blackboard and posters, to help 
them distinguish the advent of the poUceman, the conversa- 


tion, the signal, and the departure. 

The program used is that printed as a preface to the sc^. 
We endeavored not to obscure the flavor of the origin^ 
bv our presentation, and to supply only that infornation which 
would contribute to acti« enjoinent ol the muaa No ^ 
phasis was placed upon acquiring infonnaPon, but ^ of the 
Lldten know the name of the suite, and recognise the move- 
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ments we have played. Most of them have 
sri/ motif on the tone bells without our suggesting that the> do 
so. We did not stress Mr. Carpenter’s importance to us as a 
notable American composer, but the name John Alden Nva= 
recognbed, and the association made. W e telt that the inood 
resultant from the delightful subjective treatment had been 
conveyed to the children when we found, among the spelling 
papers, a charming little story written in the first person and 

entitled If Vie//. 

We are reading aloud part of Through the Looking Glass 
and intend to hear White Knight and possibly Jahherojocky 
from Deems Taylor’s suite. 


3 . Rhythms From the Oil Fields 

(7-8- Year Le\ el) 

A second grade classroom had just returned from a bus trip 
through the oil fields. One little boy was bubbling over with 
enthusiasm about the oil derricks he had seen. He said. I can 
show you how they work if John will help me.” So the two 
boys together demonstrated the pumping motion of an oil der- 
rick. The teacher asked the children if they would like to show 
Miss Cole (the music teacher) how the derrick pumped and see 
if she could play some music to help them. The children 
thought that would be fun, and many of them had suggestions 
of things they would like to do. 

After several weeks the children have a short rh\ thmical 
story of how oil becomes gasoline and is carried to the filling 
station in trucks. In brief, the sequence was as follows ^ 

Derricks pump oil from the ground. 

Pipes and trucks carr>' oil to the re- 
finery. 

The oil is boiled in the reftnen,’. 

Pipes and trucks carry the oil to the 
filling station. 
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Many weeks later when their interests had broadened, the 
children referred back to the rhythmical story of the past and 
disapproved of it because it had excluded boats and trains as 
carriers of oil. With the help of Miss Cole they soon had a 
new rhythmical story showing how boats, tru(^, and trains 
carry oil. 

These rhythmical expoiences were valuable because many 
of the diyer children forgot they were bashful, many of the in- 
dividualistic trouble-makers used their excess energy to hdp 
their neighbors make trains, oil flowing through pipes, etc., 
and some of the children who were awkward and ungainly 
found there were things they, too, could do well. 


4 . Rhythms from the Round House 

(7-S-Year Le\-el) 


The second grade children have been working out an engine 
rhythm. Their inspiration was the giant locomotive they had 
sera at the Santa Fe round house. They had stood not more 
than ten feet from the engine while the engineer drove it. 
They watched the large drive wheels begin to move slowly at 
first and then faster and faster as the engine moved off down 

the track. Thev saw and heard the great spurt of steam as the 


engine got under way. 

\t first they mo\’ed aroimd the floor making the steam nmse 

of the eLgine.’ Then a fe. cUldren began to inove thrir a™ 

Uke wheels, -toother group made a long tram and moved 

around the floor. „ . , 

Sallv wanted the group to make a round htmse. H 
did not prove much fun because everyone had to stand stiU. 

They liked the idea of movement. 

The next dav Roger said he had an idea to diow 
u^g t^^otlierSys and himself. He had tjre of the ^ 

“o-,„Lds fadng .Ch 

fr^s'ScSforth.' Neat he placed one boy behind one end 
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of the connecting rod and showed him how he wanted him 
move his arms. Then Roger got behind the other end of the 
connecting rod. These two were to be the dnve wheels. As 
the connecting rod began to move, the drive v. ee . ^e^ar. 
move their arms around in wide circle movements. 1 he move- 
ments were slow at first and then faster as they began to move 


out on the floor. 

The effect was very realistic. The children loved it. 1 hey 
wanted to try Roger’s idea, and proceeded to do so. Someone 
suggested that they add more drive wheels. Another child 
wanted everyone to take part and make one large engine. 

At the last rhythm period they added more drive w heela and 
the truck wheels. At this time it was also suggested that they 
add a cab. Two children joined hands and held them high to 
form a cab. The cab called for an engineer, so another child 
became the engineer. 

They have had an accompanist once a week, but on the other 
days they have worked without music. The music adds much 
to the feeling of the rhythm, but we have not allowed the lack 
of it to stop us. Next week we are going to tr>- beating out our 
own music with rhythm instruments. 


5 . The Child Plays vsith Color 

A six-year-old boy suddenly left the clay modeling table, 
snatched a sheet of paper and a box of crayons and. placing the 
paper on the floor to capture the prism rainbow which w as re- 
flected there, covered each color with its corresponding crayon 
color. When he had finished his crayon rainbow he rushe(d ex- 
citedly to his teacher and announced ; 

“Look! Look! I caught a rainbow!’’ 

This delightful thing could not have happened had not thdt 
wise teacher hung a prism in the sunny window to provoke just 
such a response. 

The ingenuity of the child was admirable, the value of his 
discovery far-reaching. He was becoming aware in a small 
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way of the fact that color comes from light, that a prism teeahs 
white light up into rainbow colors. Someday when he is dd 
enough, he will meet a prism as an old friend in a new situation, 
where he Mill study the theory of light more tedmically. 
Since the small child caimot understand abstractions or theo- 
ries, be must be given his information concretely. 

The dass discussed rainbows in the sW and in the spray <rf 
the garden hose. Belie\'ing as she did that the understanding 
of many truths of value to older students and adults may be 
planted in a simple way in the minds and emotions of little 
children, the teacher proceeded to lay further foundations. 

She placed a blue glass plate and a red one in the window. 
.■\t first the class enjoyed than as just two di^ of glowing 
color. It was not long, howeva, before one by one the>’ wae 
stepping up and looking through them at the world, enjoying 
as doubtless no child in the world has failed to enjoy, the dis- 
coveiy that colored glass spreads magic o\^r ordinaiy’ places. 

The science table soon became heaped with colored glass 
brought from alle\'5 and b\’ways. One of the boys announced 
that it was more fun to look through t\»o pieces of glass at 
once, each a different color. 

Here w as an opportunit\' for the teacher. Color matchii^ 
and mbdng became the new game. Calamine was brought to 
the table. \\'hene\-er a new color was discovered by aosang 
two pieces of glass, or cellophane which the teacha added to 
her equipment, die class mixed the same two colors with cal- 
cimine. Needless to say there was much e.\citement and it was 
perfectly natural that the new calcimine colors were used at 
the easel. gi\*ing added richness and \igor to the paintings. 

The class w as ne-vt asked to bring in nature specimens 
le-ves rocks, shells, bark, which showed two colors in one. 
Ua^es that were neither yellow nor green were discover^ 
The class decided both colors were present, thaefore, the color 

be named with both colors - yellow-green and so on 

through the entire range of colore. They saw reds m brown 
bark, blue in green leaves, red in purple flowers, etc., and com- 
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ndttees were organized to protrde theee 

easel. One morning a child brought in an oran,e-jellp na 

Sum with a piece ol butter spread over one petal. The 

butter and flower were identical in color. 

If a teacher feels a lag of interest in pamtin, at the ea^l. 
answer probably is that nothing new has 
dte interest. A new color as a surpnse such a. pink, 
lavender, will start fresh desire to paint. . • .v 

Given a normal class of boys and girls, an enthusiasac 
teacher, who knows her ultimate goals and w ho is at the same 
time clever in planting seeds for later underetanding in the 
minds and feelings of these young people, is sure to secure 
growth of a delightful quality. 


6 . Jdventures with Color 

A. Two Colors in One 

A Ha-y of seven-year-olds found it interesting to tr>- to dis- 
cover two colors in one. The teacher asked the class to bring 
to school any green objects which they considered beautiful. 
Among the things were green glass, green rocks, shells, a green 
book, green toys, ribbons, pieces of cloth, leaves, beads. Some- 
one added a jar of green calamine, someone else a crayon, 
someone else a pencil. 

One child announced. " I thought this ribbon was green when 
it was home; but now it looks blue." She was seeing color in 
relationship to other colors. 

The children sorted the greens which looked a little blue and 
the greens which looked a little yellow, those which looked 
gTa\’ish and those which looked brownish. The teacher sug- 
gested that the children go to the window to look at trees and 
shrubs. They were surprised at the variety of greens they 
found. Wishing to put this knowledge into practical use, the 
teacher suggested that the class experiment with mixing greens 
with calamine, sometimes holding up a yellow-green leaf and 
asking them to match it in paint. After mixing one or t\^•o, a 
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committee was chosen to prepare greens for the eaael for lae 
the next day. Red and blue isere treated in the same faahion. 
The important thing gained by this type of experimenutxin 
was not that these children should knom- nom- to make yeilov* 
green and blue-green; but that through this experience they 
were learning to see colors more intelligently and know that it 
is possible to mix them. 

B. Brawn Has Charm 

To many children in a beginning class, brown meant no more 
than the stick of crayon in the box. All tree trunks were Sat 
brown boards. All foregrounds were flat ribbon* of brown if 
they were not flat ribbons of green. There was neither textwe 
nor variation. This type of expression is quite satisfactory for 
a while, but after the class have been taught to see color they 
will soon become dissatisfied with ineffective techniques. 

The teacher of this class deliberately set out to improve fore- 
grounds in their pictures, not by telling them to add yellow- 
brown here and purple-brown there, but by stimulating their 
power to see differences in brown. All the boys who wore 
brown trousers were asked to line up in front of the room. 
Much to the surprise of the class, they found that some brown 
trousers appeared almost yellow or orange when compared to 
others. 

The class brought in jars of earth, from home or from t^ 
beach or mountains, because there arc varied browns in soil. 
Next they tried placing a jar of earth in the sun and a jar of 
the same soil in the shade in order to discover the differe^. 
They found out how dry soil changed when it was wet. Ne« 
followed the mixing of browns with paint. The painting <4 
brown houses and fences and tree trunks and ground became 
a matter of great interest. 

7 . Sketching in Exposition Park 

(11-12-Year Le\-d) 

For several weeks we had been sketching and painting, both 
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inside our schoolroom and out in the yard. We • 
more inspiring views and subjects to pamt and 
so I suvgested that we visit Esposttion Park and the Art 
MuseuAere. The whole class was delighted “ 'th 'J' ^ 
and we immediately made our plans to go the next da> if th 

weather stayed fine. 

The ne.xt day was perfect - a beautiful warm sunn> morn- 
ing — more like spring than Januar>-. a\f ter I checked the a 
tendance, the children collected their sketch boards, pena s. 
charcoal, and other materials, and by went>- minutes past nine 
were happily on their way. The brisk ten-minute walk to the 
Park was fun. Several of the children pointed out some of the 
lovely old trees on the University grounds, noticed the many 
different shades of green in their colorings, their shadow pat- 
terns on the lawns. We looked far up University Avenue and 
took note of the mountains which were particularly clear. 
Many children were surprised to see snow-capped Mount Baldy 
to the east, and hadn’t realized that snow-capped mountains 
were really a part of the background of our own landscape of 
city houses and streets. 

Arriving at Exposition Park, we spent some time looking for 
good sketching sites and enjoying the pleasing vistas. Some 
children chose to draw trees, while others made sketches of 
Mudd Hall ^ across Exposition Boulevard. In a vety few 
minutes coats were off, sleeves rolled up. and drawing began 
in earnest. Of course, a few just couldn’t dedde what to draw 
with so much from which to choose, and wandered from place 
to place for a while. One by one, these youngsters found likely 
spots and settled down. The children seemed to feel quite 
grown up and important when some adults walking through 
the park observed their work and praised their efforts. 

At ten o’clock our group di\’ided into two sections and each 
in turn visited the Art Museum with me while a student 
teacher supervised the group left working. In the museum we 
visited the landscape picture section and looked especially for 
suggestions in water-color painting. 

‘ A building on the campus of the UnivTTsity of Southern California. 
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The children showed real appreciation of the paintings, 
during the following w'eek, their own pictures proved that many 
of them had received definite help in painting and shading 
skies, hills, streets, roads, trees, etc. They were much more 
conscious of color. Several afternoons were spent in planning 
and painting our large water-color pictures based on the 
sketches made at the park. The resulting pictures were the 
finest we had done during the term, and the children were 
delighted with their work. 


8. The Trees Just Don't Look Right 

(lo-12-Year-oids) 


The members of the group making the mural bacl^round for 
the miniature airport on the table were having difficulties of 
their own. They had stretched a large sheet of wTapping paper 
across the blackboard so that it would eventually become part 
of the scenery for the airport which another group w^as making. 

The two groups had been taken to the near-by airport after 
school one afternoon by the teacher, and each thought that he 
knew what the surrounding country looked like. In fact they 
had taken their sketchbooks and had made pencil pictures of 
the things which they wished to remember. 

When they attempted to chalk in their picture, the children 
were satisfied with the people, and the mountains in the dis- 
tance, but the "trees just don’t look right," as some express^ 
it. Members from other w’ork groups were borrowed, but still 
the same comment. At last the class gathered up its sketching 
materials and went out to look at the trees. Palms and eu- 
calyptus trees were found and each child made several small 
pencil sketches trying to get the direction of the bran^«, 
the thickness of the leaves in some places, the proportion of the 


trunk to the branches and twigs. c • «« 

Wlien they returned to the classroom, they finished thc^- 
dl sketches in some detail. This did not entii^y saosJy thw 
for this only helped with the outlines of the trees for the 
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1 Some asked to paint on large paper. 
mural, borne asKea lu children worked m cal- 

experience for another day. Som 

dmine, others in water co ^ marked in contrast 

improvement in the present _nndDal who was herself 

young artists very heartily on their success. 

9. The Six-Year-OUs Prepare Ma:h 

“Oh Miss B., that looks like someone's head!" Billy C. 
eyed Iiies™se round piece of wood adth absorb mter« . 
h. Billy is right, children. This *■ 

to make some masks to wear when we play little Black Sa ^ 
Each group was allowed to ascertain what ,t would do that 
mi^g b- reading the tagboard strips of manu-^npt w 
UMed*“m Gay Workers, '"‘The Bl^ Builde^ Th 
Painters " etc. The strip which usually said. \N e ^aii 
S'iaid instead, “Five of Us SWdI Make Masks. This 

irB.rrea"role table holding the egg- 

*“Now! ddli»°te shall cover the head «* '''« 
of paper, until it is completely covered. We shall ha%e to 
paste each strip ver>' carefuUy, and when we have hm^hed we 
shall put our mask away to dry until tomorrow, so that the glue 
will be very dry before we paint the first mask. 

A block of wood sah^ged from a house in process of con- 
struction had been worked down by a chisel in the hands of the 
teacher until it bore almost the head-form needed. Then the 
children w’ere allowed to sandpaper it to fine smoothness, while 
others of the committee cut the paper strips needed. On suc- 
cessive days sufficient strips about one inch wide were cut 
from paper bags. The strips from the bags were found to be 
more satisfactorv' than any tyiie of tape, since the bag to begin 
with had so much the shape of the wooden mold. These 
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strips then were carefully modeled upon the wooden fom, Hi 
carefully glued with vegetable glue and p^icrhanger’e pHli. 

The day that the mask was entirdy dry, features were adini 
with chalk and the needed colors of wagon paint were fouBd on 
the conunittee table. After the necessary discuswon had talata 
place, and the area first to be painted had been settled 
the fascinating task of painting the mask began. On wooh 
sive days the additional color areas were added. 

At the end of eight working days, the five masks were com* 
pleted. With some needed bits of costume from the 
cupixiard, very realistic little black Sambos were eating dwir 
lunch in the dramatic play hour. 


10 . Making a Book Plate for the School Library 

(la-ll-Year-OWs) 


We had visited the school library and found that several 
shelves of books were not marked or stamped in any way to 
show that they bdonged to us. 


R. “We ought to mark them. >\liat if they are lost? Noonewnrid 
know where to return them.” 

T parhpr “Does anyone know how boob in many private Ubraries 
are marked?" 

J. "Oh! I borrowed a book from a neighbor, and it had a picture 
of mountains and said, ‘This bocdc beioi^ to Robert Smith. 

F. “Can we make something like that?" 

Teacher. “Those pictures are caOed bocdc plates, and many boob 
are marked that way." 


1 1 was decided to make a school plate using as subject matter 
the scmiery in and about Los Angeles: 


1. Mountains 

2. Bead) 

3. Ships sailing on the ocean 

4. School garden 

5. Pretty )'ards in the neighbmhood 


6. Cactus 

7. Ftowers 
g. Animals 

9. Sand dunes, etc. 


Each member of the group agreed to make a book plate and 
then vote on the best one to be used for the school. 
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HeetiooDayamved. re 

aige sheete of the ten plates having 

DTP ran alwavs have more made. 
yiTchan^ the other designs by usmg om own 

a^rfr^oolnaine. Wecutooisin toleomairfip^ 
SJiithhIadtprinter-sinkonpapen. Now each chUd has a 

book plate for his own book. 


11 . We Make Muffins 

(7-^Year-<Mds) 

b phoning to inake muffins, an esperiena v^ 

nor butter-mahing eiperience. we had to out ^pe to 

would serve thirty-six of us. The one 1 had served stt. We 

determined this by making 36 muffins out of paper and ar- 

ranging dion in groups of ax. 


Sx diildren brought one effi each. 

Three children brought one cup of earn meal each. 

Three chfldroi brought one cap <rf white flour each. 

Six chiMien iKOught one-half cup of milk each. 

One child brought a cup of sugar. 


I furnished the mufiBn pans, salt, baking powder, and butter 
to put in the muffins, as we were savmg our butter to eat an 

^lipm The donations were purely voluntary. We wrote let- 

teis hoTOp to a-«ik if we mi^t bring the necessary ingredients 

esplaimng for what they were to be used. The coKiperation 

was fine. 

worked in groups. 1 supervised two g^ps at a tone. 

While the children in one group were measuring and mixiiig, 
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the others w&e copying the redpe for six muffins from the 
board to take home to try. Many children made them later 
at home. 

W e took the muffins to the room which had previously 
the domestic science room and baked them. We timed th^n i 
and tried them with a knitting needle. They came out a 
lovely brown. 

We spread them with the butter we had made earlier in the 
areek and enjoyed them thoroughly. We proudly took one to 
the principal and the clerk respectively. 

The next day I brought some com and wheat to the school, 
and we ground this grain into meal and flour in an old-fashioned 
stone mortar and pestle. We screened out the bran and found 
that our flour was not as white as the store flour and wondered 
why. Then we saw a movie of how- flour is made commCTdally. 
A couple of weeks later we visited the creamery and saw butter 
made. Still later we viated a large bakery to see bread, cake, 
pie, and rolls made. 

As a result of our study of foods, mothers reported more in- 
toest in food, its preparation and consumption at home. 

12. How to Use Tools 

(6-7-Year-Olds) 

The first grade had been having difficulties when they sawed 
their lumber. They had a hard time getting start^ and then 
they found that the lumber moved all over making it 
difficult for them to saw. Often when they were hammering 
nails the nails bent; so they just hammered them into 
and then used another naU. Often the bent naUs spoUed the 

appearance of what they had made. 

One morning the teacher called the children together in a 
group and demonstrated how to clamp lumber to a saw horse, 
and how to start a groove by drawing the saw toward your 
body several times. She also demonstrated how to 
crooked nails by using the claw part of the hammer and how to 
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t • •/ 4 'Vko nail w^s bent 311(1 driveii too 

having much difficulty aud ffim. 

‘^r.L^c^tCt'^etheselouttm.U^ 

children msumed ffieir own individual wmk wtth a nodee- 
able improvement in their use of these four tools. 

Notes on Chapter Nine 

-^*3 td the puce o, music in a 
Education. Bloomington, Illinois: Pubhc Sc^ 

S«Sr».»36. AmviewolcmrentpracdcemAmerKan 

Y^SSslmlettaadCompsny.WSt The best avarlaUe book on 

the social implications of muac in the school cumralua^ 

Shn A. and E. W. Jacobsen. Modem Pra^ 
EkmeHtary Sdiool. Chapter VI, “Utilizing the Children sUtent Abfl- 
ities,” is an adequate and satisfying treatment of the 
5. Hopkins, L. Thomas, InUgration — Its Meaning and Apptuahon. 

rhanter VIII. "The Arts and Integration.” ^ 

^ ftLuL Gertrade. and Ann Shumaker, Crenhw Erfrer.^ 

NwvSThn Day, 1932. This is the famous sympOTM on ^ 
^ imd iamadm arranged by the Ptogressom Eduad* 

A^Mion. The 33» beautifully iUuattated ^-er ii^ aU 
fonns of aesthetics. Invaluable for reference. Requirrf reai^. 

7 George, d4ii Ameriaai Artist's Story. Bo^^ Uttk, 

and Com^y. 1939. A rich ^ salty autobu^raphy ^one of 
our best modem artists; a point of view on Me as^ 

8. Kane. John, Sky Hooks- An Autd^apky 

J.B.Iippincott Company. 1938. The fascinating Me st^M a 8^ 
iLdeartkt Excellent illustrations. Many parts of this book may be 
read aloud to children interested m art. .... c , _j_ 

9. Hdsx,GedSr^, The Children's Art Book. TheStudio.L^ 

andNewYork. One of the rare boob which really teaches chfldren 
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appreciation of art in the best sense of that much-abused term. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Required reading. 

10. McMahan, A. Phillip, The Art of Enjoying Art. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. Nearly one hundred pages of 
illustrations followed by helpful text on art appreciation. 

11. Lewisohn, Sam A., Painters and Personality. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1937. Brief pungent comment on 132 artists from 
Leonardo da \’inci to Grant Wood. No color plates but many excel- 
lent black-and-whites. A fine first book for the teacher who says, “ I 
really don’t know anything about art!” 

12. Winslow, Leon Loyal, The Integrated School Art Program. New* 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939. This large, handsomely 
printed, and adequately illustrated book surv eys the modern art pro- 
gram in American public schools on all age-levels. An excellent hand- 
book for the classroom teacher. Required reading. 

13. Cahill, Holger, and A. H. Barr, editors. Art in America — 
Complete Surv'ey. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1935. The in- 
dispensable first book for teacher. Part I, Art Before the Civil War: 
Part II, -^rt .Mter the Civil War. Excellent illustrations and most in- 
telligent comment by the authors. Required reading. 

14. Hall, W. S., Eyes on America. London and New York: The 
Studio. This volume is devoted to modern American artists. Fine 
illustrations accompanied by witty and accurate comments. Required 
reading. 

15. Boswell, Peyton, Modern American Painting. New- York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company, 1939. This fine volume contains eighty-six color 
plates reprinted from Life magazine. Text adequate. Valuable for 
reference. 

16. Craven, Thomas, A Treasury of American Prints. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1939. One hundred etchings and lithographs wnth 
comments by one of our leading authorities in art. 

17 Craven, Thomas. A Treasury of Art Masterpieces. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1939. A sumptuous collection of full-page color 
plates wnth text, Giotto to Thomas Benton. 

18. Sloan. John, Gist of Art. American Artists Group. Inc.. New 
York Citv, 1939. Pungent comments on ^ by one of the grotest 
American painters. One hundred and thirt>'-four pages of illustra^ 
tions with racy comment by the artist. Requir^ reading. 

19. Van Loon. Hendrik Willem, The Arts. New \ork: Simon and 
Schuster, 1937. This book is so well known that comment is unneces- 

^0. Tl^T^i^^ns%f Research for the 

Yearbook, .Wrican Educational Research Association and Depart- 
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% Ajriu« ra^t r«t.y. \Vad«^n,D.Cj 

Adrian FrfOTtioii of Arts, W». * 

AMokan Art,” but chiefly a picttlt«-book illustrated with 239 pla , 

iO in color. Required reading. ^ ^Ju>dt 

23 Newkirk. Louis V., Integrated Handwork for Elmentary ScJi^. 
N« Sraver, Buntett aJd Compa.;,, IW. Eventthtaj front 
block printing to wcavii«. 36 photographs, 112 charts. 

24. Cole, Natalie Robinson, The Arts w the Oassr^. New Yor • 
John Day Cbmpany, 1940. The a^unt of a n^era ‘ea^" « 
loaaa of die creative ability of her children. This is a sumulating and 
provocative book. Required readi n g. 


Teachers interested in such "musical discoveries" sa have been 
described in the prcMding pages may find the following list of phono- 
graph reoorfc usefuL . . 

This EstB organized into two sections. The first se^on lists records 
idiidi are recommended for use, irrespective of grade, in both the lower 

and upper sdiool. The second section lists records which are recom- 
mended (mly for the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of upper school. 


Records Sottable for Use nt All Grades ' 


TUk 

Composer 

Retard 

Hwmber 

Sarabande 

Bach 

Victor 8496 

Komm Susser Tod 

Qair de Lune 

Delnissy 

Victor 1812 

Copp61ia-Valse and Entr’acte 

Delibes 

Victor 1743 

Jewds of Ae Madonna — Inter- 
mmn 

Wolf-Ferrari 


The Sorcerer’s ^proitice 

Dukas 

Victor 7021 

Ballet Music frmn Panst 

Gounod 

Victor 9646 

lugiit Excerpts from Hdnsd vnd 
Greta 

Humperdinck 

Victor J-7 

HieMuwBox 

Liadow 

Victor 4390 

Turkqr in the Straw 

The Dream from Motion 

Massenet 

Victor 8421 


^Courtesy of the Musk Division, Loe Aogdes Gty Schoob. 
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TOk 

Berceuse fiom Jocdy» 

Sdierzo {Midsummer Ni^s 
Dream) 

FourGennan Dances 
Mardi and Scberao from 
Lorn for Three Oranges 
Soi^ of India 

IntennesBO from Gm&ria Au- 
ticana 

Dance of the TomUeis 
Spiderei (Playfulness) 

Waltzes {Der Roseniaaalier) 
Berceuse 

Nutcracker Suite (9 movements- 
complete oo 6-reo(vd ades) 
Evening Star {TaimiaMser) 
Romance 


Compraer 

Smdber 

Massenet 

Victor 8421 

Menddssohn 

Victor 9283 

Menddssohn 

Victa9283 

Mozart 

Vctorl223 

Pnolo^eff 

Victor 149S3 

Rimsl^-Kaisaknw 

Victor 4»3 

Mascagni 


tUmsky-Kiorsakow 

Victor 11454 

Stiz 

Vctarl7S9 

Strauss 


Sibelius 

i^tor 12221 

Tsdiaibiwsky 

DeocaABiam 


23 

Wagner 

Victar84S2 

Wioniawski 

VKtor87S8 


Rbcxwjds RBCtaoaafDED fok Use ih Offer 
GsArasOHLT 


FJ ghth Symphmiy: 2d movement 
3d umvement 

SdierzD from String Quartet 
Nocturne 

In the Steppes oi Central Asia 

Third Sympbcmy — 3d movement 

p cpana Ra p SOdlC 

London Suite No. 1 

London Suite No. 3 

Festi\'ale 

A Song Before Sunrise 

Japanese Nocturne (Unit of Work) 
Dream Pantomime {Hansel nnd 
Gretd) 

Overture {Hansel and Gretd) 
March of the Caucasian Chief 
In theMQage 

Fugato on a Well-Known Theme 
Italian SymphMiy (1st move- 
ment) 


Beethoven 

Borodia 

Borodin 

Borodin 

Brahms 

Chahrier 

Coates 


DebuBsy 

Ddhis 

Eicfaeim 

Humperdinck 

Humperdinck 

Ippoiittnr-Ivanow 


McBride 

Mendefasoho 


Victor 142S8 

Victor 8610 
Victor 8611 
Victor 11169 
VidwUlBI 
Victar4375 
Victor 36129 
Victm 36130 
VictvUOB 
Victor 92X1 
VicUrTlOO 

Victor IMS 
Victor 1199 
Victor 1MB3 

Victor 4328 

Victor 8889 
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THe 

Ballet of the Unhatched Chickens 
In the Tuileries and Bydk) 
ANigktanaBareMmnktin 
Mary Wives cf Windsor (Over- 

ture) . 

Dance of the Hours {La Gtoamda) 
^acciral Symphony 
Classical Symphony 
Suite 

The Cat’s Tongue 
String Quartet (1st ^vement) 
Introduction ai^ Bridal C!ortige 
{fxCoq.M 

Trout Quintet (4th movement) 
f Villra and Galop 
TiB BnlenspieeWs Merry Pranks, 
Partsl^2 

KB Bidenspieg^s Merry Pranks, 
Parts3^4 
Pizacato-ScfaeiTO 
(4d> Symphony) 

Invitation to the Dance 
pkdnde to Act 1 {Lokengyin) 
^dnde to Act 3 (lokengrm) 
Sieghied’s Rhine Journey 
The Ride of the Valkyries 

j^unnlulde’s Battle Dy {Die 
WaPeire) 

Secret sf Susattne (Overture) 


Composer 

Moussorgsky 

Moussorgsky 

Nicolai 

Pondiielli 

Prokofieff 

Purcell 

Scarlatti 

Ravd 

Rimsky-Korsakow 

Schubert 

Stravinsky 

Richard Strauss 


Tschaikowsky 
von Wdier 

Wagner 

Wagner 

Wagner 

Wagner 

Wagner 

Wdf-Fenari 
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Record 
Nnmber 
Victor 7373 

Victor 11448 

Victor 11836 
Victor 11833 
Victor 71% 
Victor 7197 
Victor 1664 

Victor 14569 


Victor 96% 
Victor 14035 
Decca 25509 

Victor 11724 

Victor 11725 

Victor 14188 
Victor 15189 
Victor 14006 
Victor 14007 
VlctOT 14008 
Victor 9172 

Victor 1726 
Victor 4412 


sets which are recommended: 


The followii^ are Victor Album 
Adventures in a Perambulator 

Haiy Janos Suite 
Lkntenant Kije Suite 
SdidBaiade Suite 
Garaival of Animals 


Jdm Alden Car- 


penter 

Victor Album 

M-238 

Kodaly 

Victor Album 

M497 

Ptokoheff 

Victor Album 


M-4S9 

Rimsky-Konakow 

Victor Album 

M-269 

SaintoSaSns 

Victor Album 


M-71 



CHAPTER 


TEN 


O 

The Skills and Drills 


T 

JLhe American school has at last come to the partmg of the 
ways regarding the three R’s and the place of drill in the cur- 
riculum. For many of our school systems the “fundamentals” 
constitute desirable subject matter and drills constitute tech- 
nique. Other school systems committed to the same educa- 
tional philosophy but afraid of being called conventional, 
reactionary, or old-fashioned, seek to avoid criticism by em- 
phaazing the fine arts as a concession to the prc^resaves. 
Ultra-progressive systems either eliminate skills and drills 
entirely or teach them incidentally or acddentally. School 
systems which reflect the organismic (growth-envircmment- 
experience) approach to a philosophy of education have 
reached the point of view described in the following para' 
graphs. 

VMiat preparation must a child have for the soious business 
of being an adult? The ability to read at the fourth grade 
level ; to write a short business or friendly letter in the fourth 
grade vocabulary with a fair degree of legibility and not too 
many mistakes in spelling; the abiUty to use the four funda- 
mental processes of arithmetic in carrying on the day’s work 
(making change correctly, for example); and the ability to le^ 
the sports returns and the "funny strips” are probably tiie 
minimum qualifications which the average Ameri^ nee^ to 
“ get by.” Wltat inner resources does such a man haver How 
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can he entertain himself in his leisure moments.-’ How can he. 
when he dies, leave the world richer by reason of his havnng 
lived in it? Do we want to train our children to become adults 
who will live out their days intellectually, socially, or emo- 
tionally on a bare subsistence level? 

Let us assume, then, (a) that skills and drills have a place in 
a progressive school program which seeks other ends than life 
on the subsistence level; {b) that we must determine the func- 
tional relationship of skills and drills to other phases of the 
school program; and (c) that, finally, we need to know more 
than we do about the inner nature of skills and drills them- 
selves. 

The dictionar>' has considerable to say in attempting to de- 
fine the word “skill.” Put into plain English, the dictionary 
says that if you know' something ver>' well indeed the exndence 
of that fact is the dexterity with which you use your knowledge. 
When you display your knowledge through the same technique 
used by the young man on the Aiding trapeze, by doing some- 
thing “with the greatest of ease,” you possess “skill” in that 
particular direction. There is only one knowledge of juggling 
and that is to juggle dexterously, to toss objects around in such 
a fashion that each falls at the proper time into the proper 
place w'ithout apparent effort on the part of the juggler. A 
ptopular song embodies this idea — It’s Not What You Do But 
The Way That You Do It. You possess knowledge about mak- 
ing love, making salads, making a dress, and you show your 
mastery of your subject by your actions. Either you are 
“skillful” or you are awkward. 

Now this is an important point. Note that the skill has no 
value in itself — it is merely attached to something which makes 
the skill meaningf ul. It is here that we have to break with the 
conventional teacher who sees the skill as valuable in itself, a 
point of view which has no justification in real life. 

Finally, skill and drill are inseparable companions. You 
drill to improve your skill, and your skill increases if drill is 
persisted in. Kreisler “drills” or practices by the hour so that 
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his hngers, hand, and arm may be flexible so that- he can mairg 
sweet music. We observe that his technique is marvidoas — 
which it is. We are sim{^y saying, in other words, that he 
e\'idences surpassing skill, and we note that he keeps tha t «sHll 
to a high level by drill. So in time cwder — knowlec^, skill, 
drill; greater knowledge, greater skill , more drill, and so on, 
until skill has reached that point of perfection where further 
growth is impossible and drill is used only to keep skill at ooa- 
cert pitch. But keep in mind that ev«i on this exalted plane, 
skill exists for a purpose. In Kreisler’s case to make marvdoas 
music; in Pax'lova’s case to dance marvdously; in John Mase- 
field's case to write mar\-elous poetry; in the cashio-’s case to 
make acctirate change : in the chauffeur’s case to drive r^iidly 
u-ithout accident. 

One of the greatest advances in the history of reading as a 


school subject is the acceptance by modem schocJ people that 
reading is no longer a subject as such but an accompa nim e n t 
to most experiences which make up the day’s work. In the 


same way, we have come to accept languag^t of the most 
obstinate subjects in the curriculum, as no longer a subject but 
a ‘‘necessarv concomitant of nearly all hu m a n action. In a 
pre\'iou 5 chapter, we have said repieatedly that language is a 
form erf social behaN-ior.” It is possible that arithmetic will 
shortly lose its place on the time schedule and appear through- 
out the day’s work wherever it is needed. L^t us aco^>t the 
point of \-iew then, that each phase of knowledge has its tech- 
niques or e^ndencing skills which we perfect through driU and 
the sensible wav to develop skill is to develop it through its 


parent, "if, as and when.” . . i. j 

It is a con>’eiuence to catalt^ue the skills used in the eie- 

men tars' school into se\-eral categories. 


1. Bodily Skills 

Grown-ups do not realize, after the lapse of y^. 
stantly they use physical or bodily skills learned m eariy ch^ 
hood and now forgotten because they have become purely 
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Bjmlic. We ^ 

itteramonient'scoiisCHHis it the repeated 

:jrsr's’=^^|jfir- 

acqahrt aa artiSdal aceo«.pl.stae«t. Bi^op 

be knodoBd into tinconsaooaiess by a hard . 
e ^ started from in infancy, flat on our backs, or 

nr stomachs, as the case nmy ^ .u thines. 

Elementary teachers need to be renunded ^ 
he, need to consider, espedaUy in the case of httle cluldi^. 
« importance of the dnld’s acquisition of th<« ph^ 
dBs which are to remain with him 

bnsider the long list of the accomphshmente of the am^ 

bOd.* Ifeleamstostanderect.towalk. toskip.tohop. to 

m to go up and down stairs, to speak simple words, to sp^ 

I phrases, to speak in sentences, to hum. to ^g. t^»^ 

a5b as tools and to use tools as extensions of h^ hands, to 

^ along a straight line or upon a narrow 1^. to jump 

Bpe, to boimce a ball, to throw a baU, to catch a baU. to re- 

sovelus outer dodring by himself and put it on. to hang up 
os coat and hat. to pUe Wotis one on anoth^. to waA his 
lands and face, and so on, through the long faimliar catal^i^ 
[he teadier must become senative to the devdopment of^ 
mwing child in diese respects, to see whetto" needed sk^ 
irri,e “on time,’’ to pve wise guidance, to discover caiaes for 
May in physical development. 


*Ile is referred to the enellent artide la 
tML - Hamaii Infants Make Good Uboratory Subjects in C^Devd^ 
^Stody.” Uniwial photograpta of littk chihlien leanung to WnM 
salk, and diinb, accompany the artide. 
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The teacher should avoid the error of thinking that the diikl 
vho has arrived safely at the age of six with his physical slrilk 
normally developed has nothing more to learn in this respect. 
From now on, the necessar>' added skills will be less tangible, 
more easily concealed by protective coloration as self-con- 
sciousness and pride develop, more difficult to observe and con- 
trol because they represent more delicate physical adjustments. 
Observ'e the child as he paints, as he models with clay, as he 
sketches with charcoal, as he plays on the song bells, as he 
attempts a new game in the school yard, as he enters into a folk 
dance. Let the teacher keep brief pencil notes of the finer 
phv'sical adjustments, and, if necessary’, let her call in the school 
physician and nurse for observation and advice. 


2. Social Skills 

We are gregarious animals, and, unlike Kipling’s famous Cat 
we do not like to be alone. The usual time sequence for small 
children is, (a) to go about their little businesses at home on 
their ov^m with the proviso that mother is s t a n di n g by and is 
accessible as an ever-present help in time of trouble; {b) to 
continue as a rugged individualist in company with other 
children, also rugged individualists; (c) to continue in partaw- 
ship with one or two chosen companions: (d) to enlarge the ai- 
de until one becomes a working member of a larger group; ^d 
(e) about the nine- or ten-year level, to recognize the prinaple 
of division of labor and accept leadership of the group or a 
major or minor subordinate's place in group Ufe. “Jo^ will 
be catcher n’ Jim will be pitcher ’n’ I’ll be batter.” This is 
not arrived at without a multitude of squeaks, groans, qu^, 

tiffs tears, blows, punches, "mads,” and all the up-and owns 

which accompany normal social intercourse, even on the adult 


There is no more important part of the job Am 

her control of social relationships in the groupol chiton whOT 
she leaches. She needs to be sensiuve to th« things to 
sene them alertly and guide them mteihgendy so o 
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these social experiences the ch'W “ have 

After all. the goal itself .s s.mp^ 

such a carefully c^ir^ted -^alhfe m ^hoo^ 

security, recognition, and a sense o arrives 

=;-‘- 

'■"Many of the necessary techniques of social adi^nt^^re 
rrnS^tt!h\1" d periSfed by ra^ce (or drU.^n^ 

e"inri!!du“t f^!;?»the te^cLrtoTntroduce a group 

Hrx-s:,'s;ri=.;"3 

the lunch table — how to be graceful and socially at ease 
vou are only ten years old and your left trouser is at half mast 
Ld your right shoe lace is trailing along the floor behind you. 
A third series of techniques is concerned with the s^'^^ ^ 
ventions to be observed in public — at the show, m the - 

bly, at church, on the school bus, at the 

wLn we visit it. The teacher may not take for grant^ that 
these skills will be taught at home; parents may not b® alert 
to the need or may not be willing to exert themselves. Above 
all let the demonstration of the technique being taught, and 
the subsequent drill, be in their logical setting. The only way 
to teach table manners at school is to place the chi dren at the 
luncheon table, and carry them through an actual mea until 
the technique is understood. Many subsequent meals will 
have to be offered up on the cafeteria altar until practice (drill) 
has made the skill automatic. 

Among many other things, courtesy and good manners have 
to be taught as such with due regard, of course, to the situations 
which demand good manners. There is a popular theory that 
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good manners proceed out of a kind heart, which may be tine 
enough, but a little direct instruction will accelerate the prooess 
mightily. Let the teacher beware, however! Childfen are 
uncannily observant, and all the teaching of good mannere in 
the world will not avail the teacher if she herself has oocaaooal 
lapses. Let us assume that she, too, has a kind heart but has 
drilled herself suffiaently to make her own mannas impeccable. 

3. Mechanical Skills 

The human hand is in itself a marvelous instrument, but its 
range of accomplishment is enormously extended by plAring in 
it a tool familiar to the possessor of the hand. It is a lasting 
reproach to our leaders in elementary education that they have 
failed so completely to recognize the agnificance in child de- 
\’elopment of what we rail mechanical or manual skills. Such 
subjects as manual education, practical arts, home ecoacnnics 
are grudgingly given spiace on the time-table or ignored entirdy. 
Parents and taxpayers who should know better object to them 
on the grounds that they involve needless expense and tfa^ 
they could be better learned at home, ignoring the fact that the 
modem home is not equipped to teac h them and that wise 
guidance is usually lacking. 

Let us sum up some of the arguments for the i nclusi on d the 
mechanical skills in an effective prt^^ram of child growth and 
development. First of all, the implication at the b^jimiiig 
of this section that tools, properly used, enlarge the powers of 
the person trained to use them. A boy fucks up a gnarled rort: 
and by shortening it and by breaking off certain parts arrives 
at a crude representation of the human figure. Gve him a 
pocket knife with reasonably sharp blades, and out of a bh^ 
of w’ood he make a figure much doser to reahty. Gave 
him a full set of woodworking tools, give him the nee^ dolls 
(techniques) in handUng them, and thw is no limit to the 
achievement he may reach except the limitations of his abil- 

%cccmd, the person who has mastered a series of tool tech- 
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„iq«s has a sense of accomplishment winch adds to h.s r«p«t 
for himself as a person, whether his skill is 

bail or U appUed to pla>-ing a concerto on the tnolin or pamt- 

'"TCrfTthe person who possesses mechanical skill a re- 
source for his leisure time which makes him less dependent for 
his personal satisfactions upon his social group ^ > 

increases both his pleasure in life and his independence of 

^**Fburth, he has the joy of creating something useful or beau- 
tiful or both. There is a great thrill in formulating an O'" 
getting an inspiration and see it take visible shape under his 
capable hands. He not only adds to his o\\-n pleasure but adds 
also to the comfort and pleasure of others. The world is richer 
by reason of his being in it. 

Fifth, there is a therapeutic effect through the exercise of a 
mechanical technique that is soothing, quieting, and relaxing 
to a nervous system which is under strain or apt to become un- 
stable when outside pressures are applied. W e recognize these 
facts in occupational therapy, but its application to the de- 
velopment of the normal child has been almost entirely ig- 
nored. 

What can the elementary school do about it? First of all, 
we can make a respectable place for mechanical skills and 
techniques on our time schedule and implement our program 
with adequate equipment and supplies and pf'o\ide teachers 
competent to teach these techniques. There is a popular 
fallacy that the average classroom teacher is quite competent 
in woodwork, metal work, bookbinding, cooking and sewing, 
and if she balks at being assigned these instructional areas, she 
is merely being disagreeable about it. Anything worth doing is 
worth doing well, and the prime requisites for elementarx* 
school teachers in these fields are that these teachers should be 
experts in their respective arts and should know how to impart 
^ill to their pupils. The best solution is to include in each 
elementary school of ten classes or ov’er : 
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(o) A general shop in which both boys and giris may be in- 
structed in simple woodwork leading to the making of such ob- 
jects as are needed in the experiences provided in the classroom, 
such objects as satisfy a personal interest and need on the part 
of the individual child, and such objects as contribute to the 
general welfare and convenience and comfort of the school as a 
whole. The classroom teacher who provides good experiences 
in the social studies, science, and the language arts will help 
her children discover needs for illustrative materials which can 
be fashioned in the school shop. Skills involved in sheet-metal 
work, simple electricity, and elementary physics should be in- 
cluded in the shop prc^am. 

(b) A household arts shop in which both girls and boys may 
learn the sewing and cooking which are appropriate to their 
respective age-levels. Included in the household arts curric- 
ulum are simple stitcher>% embroidery, crocheting, knitting, 
and weaving. It is ridiculous to limit experiences in iveaving 
to spool weaving or w'eaving on a flimsy wooden frame nine by 
twelve inches. Several large looms should be provided so that 
children may learn to string warp, to use the foot pedal, to 
follow' a design, to make something large enough to have prac- 
tical value. One or two embroidery looms should be included 
in the equipment to give experience in weaving belts, runnCTS, 
and the more expensive fabrics. 

(c) A simple workbench should be provided in each class- 
room for minor construction which does not require the more 
elaborate equipment of the school shop. 

The fine arts program in the elementary school mvtjves 
many diverse manual skills. Sketching crayon, caldimne 
brush, water color brush, paint spray, wood-block, and lino- 
leum knife are tools, and their uses must be imparted by com- 
petent craftsmen. Another series of tools is found in use in 
the school garden, and still another series in the ^uipraent 
used on the school playground. Laying out a tmnis court or 
a baseball field necessitates the use of appropriate tools and 
again, the use of each must be imparted by persons competent 

in the field. 
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^ A^dhirp^^t^^e. there are two approaches to the prob- 
toof teaching the intellectual (or a^demic) skiUs 
mentary school. The first approach is to di^nde the schoo 
day roughly in half, present the content subjects such 
sodal st^dii. science, and literature in one half; and to demote 
the second half to practice in familiar skills and to 
of new skills in work-type reading. English usage ^P^ ‘ ^ 
penmanship, and arithmetic. The second approach i= to u^ 
Sr^^rtion of the school day for the content subjects 
and treat the skills more or less incidentally as ne^ an^ 
of these plans has its characteristic merits and objections 
but, in general, it may be observed that the first plan 
that we can afford to give the children a good time of the 
day and make up for it by drudgery m the other half. The 
second plan is much more in line with a modem philosophy of 
education but suffers from the consequence that the purely 
incidental often becomes the purely accidental and ends up 

joyfully by not being done at all. 

A third plan is an outgrowth of the philosophy of education 
outlined in Chapter Four of this book. It assumes (a) that 
during the social living period, the science period, and the 
language arts period, the teacher will be on the alert to note 
instances of difficulty on the part of the children during their 
exposure to the content subjects; (b) that she will set apart 
a period during the day when old skills u-ill be reviewed, new 
skills will be presented, and practice (drill) periods wnll be 
provided, and (c) that subjects which depend immediately 
upon skills such as music, art, ph>'sical education, and the 
practical arts will combine in their separate periods both 


content and skill. 

Let us follow the twelve-year-olds through part of a typical 
school day to see what part the skills and drills play as indi- 
cated in the teacher’s notebook. It should be understood that 
the following accounts have been expanded in the teacher’s 
spare time from very brief notes. 
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Social Living 

(а) The chil^en are very slow in locating places on the waU 
map of the United States. I noticed that most of them groped 
around in finding St. Louis. A reference to Boston in an oral 
report led them to search for it m Missouri, a case of least 
resistance, I ims^ne. 

(б) A group of boys looking up information in the World 
Almanac ruffled over the several hundred pages of the book 
several times until a girl invited them to examine the index. 

(c) Spelling in written reports is giving us considerable diffi- 
culty especially in American place names; “Minneapolis" 
and “New Orleans” are prime favorites for weird comlnna- 
tions of syllables. 

(d) I wish my children had the knack of extracting the |Mth 
of what they read. I asked several children to sum up an 
excellent par^raph on cotton growing this morning with the 
result that they tried to reproduce the entire paragraph instead 
of the few essential points. 

Science 

Our sweet potato vines which were a brilliant green all last 
week while in the window have now become pale and washed 
out on the cloakroom shelf. The children can state the facts, 
but when I ask them to generalize, they fail to see the pmnt 
that all plants depend upon bright sunlight in manufacturing 
the essential chlorophyl. They see the specific mstance, but 
|^ 4 »| f any power at all to generalize in even the simplest way. 

The Language Arts 

(a) At the present time, we are dividing up into two major 
groups, one set of children working on our room newspaper, 
the others planning a production on our Little Theater pro- 
gram. Our newspaper reporters collect considerable news but 
have few or no standards at all in determining the items whiA 
Time Magazine calls “ newsworthy." All is grist to their miU. 
and they tend to mistake quantity for quality. 
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(6) The girls in the Little jemng'^^^''^veo- 

p<tot where their ^^^--“rJ^*Xtattangen,lnt. spelling, 

satisfactory way into the final scrip , 

and handwriting ^e atrocious. I pit> tne poo 

they first read their “sides. children know their 

Neglected and s>;llables which should be 

ether d^ng 

^«r^Lrts In giving these reports, most of my boys 
d^t>- and done it, and the audience dc^ t ap^ 
in the least, with die possible ewcepuon »' 

girk who love to see the males come a cropper. 

smiling blandly and saying nothmg. **^"8 “'know enough 
observation that there is a time for everything _ I know enoug 

(I hope) to know that this is not the accept ime. 

^Yt^trt:tching my little girls practice catthing ^e 
soft ball. Why is it that females mU persist in catching 

iaps and not in their hands! No wonder the bo>s give 

them derisive looks. 

solving within the experience fields of my ^ildren is 
weU done. We are being slowed down, however m getting 
answers by fumbling around with 6 X 9 and 8 X 7 . Apparen t > , 
we did not clinch our harder multiplication tables. 

It will be seen from the above that the intelligent teacher w il 
never be without materials from the day's work for use in 
skiUs and drills. She will not make the fatal mistake of at- 
tempting to meet these needs by a merely casual treatment of 
them. She will have to de\Tse carefully planned attacks on the 
difficulties involved and practice on the needed techniques un- 
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til the difficulties are removed. Further, she ^ realize the 
fact sooner or later that there are whole series of skills which de- 
serve aUeniion and for ihemsehes. In art and music, especially, 
the children need to acquire whole vocabularies of expresacm 
in order to express themselves with fluency, and the wise 
teacher \»*ill not apologize for anticipating these needs in ad- 
\-ance. She %-ill say, for example, “ Here is a new way to mab* 
block prints”; “here is the way to determine the keynote of 
songs in your music book”; "here is the way to b^in a de^n 
on copper”; ‘‘here is the quickest way to prove long diviaon.” 
Curiously enough normal children like to learn techniques if 
the promise of results and accomplishment lies just ahead 
within the child's ability. There is no reason, therefore, why 
certain techniques cannot be cultivated for their own sake. 
The only caution in this instance is: Be sure the chili can leam 
the skill easily, can pul it to some practical use, and find saHs- 
faction in accomplishment. 

5. Arithmetic in Transition 

Of all the skill-and-drill subjects, arithmetic offers the great- 
est number of difficulties. Spelling, penmanship, Em^isb 
usage, and work-t>T)e reading are closely linked in the modem 
elementar>^ school, with the situations that give rise to the need 
for them, ev-en though the actual drill or practice comes in a 
separate period. This has been made clear in the preceding 
section. Arithmetic, on the other hand, has been a separate 
subject in most elementary schools for many years, and it is 
only recently that arithmetic began to move from its i»lated 
position in the curriculum to a closer relationship wiffi the 
elemental^ school subjects. It is quite possible that arithme- 
tic, like reading and the language arts, may dkappe^ from the 
time-table and become closely integrated with social stuffies, 
science, the aesthetic and practical arts. It is equ^y posable 
that it may remain as a school subject in its own right as well 

as in integration vdxh other subjects. 

There is a vigorous movement under way at present to step- 
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^ A erf certain arithmetical processes 

up” the gi^ P contention here is that there 

achievement, and it now appears that we have anti ^ 
the ju2or high school. All this leaves the poor 

teacher at a loss to know what to teach in arithmetic an 

SSSit We tan massme her in part, at least, by 
a procedure which may successfully ca^ b“ "'[f 
ti^^od. The Thirty-EigUhra^k ^ 

DaOopm^ and the Cnrnenlnm,' gives the clue to the soluuoo 

by pennting out: 

L That there are two aspects oCarithinetkinstru^ni^ 

receive attention in the modem elementary school, spctal anth- 

metic and amputotionol arithmetic. 

2. That by social arithmetic we mean teaching the uses ol anm- 
metk in everyday life through leading the chUdren though a 
series of well-chosen social situations involving number. 

3 ^ Th at by computational arithmetic we mean those specinc 

ber which must be presented in such a way as to 1^ 

within the comprehension <rf the learner and be made automatic 
throu^ repetition, practice, and drill. 

4 That the number of ^lecihc computational dri l l s which must be 

* taught separately and formally can be greatly reduced ^to^ 

ing many of them incidentally through units m social living 
which have number impli c a rion s. 

5. That since pupOs vary so widely in ability to grasp arithmetic^ 
concepts and processes, ri^ grade standards in arithmetic 
be idaxed to provide for learning at varying rates of 


That arithmetic can best be taught through whole-date 

or large-group experiences while computatioaal arithmetic 
AniiM be lar^y individnaliaed. 


Bloomington, Dfinois: PobGc S ch ool 


C o mp o o y, 1939- 
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7. That certain large processes instead of being attacked cn maasc 
can be better taught by teaching each piecemeal at successive 
growth levels. Long division, for e.\ample, can be di\ided into 
sejiarate aspects and phases, a few of which can be taught at a 
time until the entire process shall have been mastered.' 

It may help the teacher in adjusting the arithmetic load to 
the abilities of her children to study two suggestive schemes for 
grade placement of arithmetic materials. The first is adapted 
from Brueckner’s chapter to which reference has been made 
above.’ 


Stage 1 

(Pre-school, Kindergarten, Eiarly First Grade) 

Informal number experience leading to incidental learning of 
number facts and concepts. 


Stage S 

(First and Second Grades) 

Acquiring ability to read numbers, to count in orderly fashion, 
to learn simple number facts, to compare objects with respect to 
number, size, and shape. 


Stage 3 

(Third and Fourth Grades) 

Mastery of the fundamental processes with whole numbers — 
the addition and subtraction facts, the easier multiplication and 
dixision facts; mastery of skills in making needed compuUtioM; 
ability to draw from and apply to quantitive concepts in daily 
experiences. 


Stage 4 

(Fifth and Sixth Grades) 

Greater range of social experiences invoking numter and its 
application; mastery of simple fractions and long division. 

The second scheme is adapted from the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Seven and appears in full in Adjusting the School to 
the Child by Carleton Washbume. 

' The Thirty- Eighth Yearbook, pp. 275-98 (by Bnieckncr) 

‘ The Thirty-Eighth Yearbook, pp. 280-81. 
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Mental Age 6-7 {First Grade) 

Addhum facts, sums undff 10. 

Comperisons of thklmeaB, width. 

Measure fines in even indies. 

Nmnber of inches in a foot, b two fe^ ^ - m 

Read dock on the even hour and understand a^ PJfc 

Informal social experiences with number mulnphcatioos. 

Mental Age 8-9 {Third Grade) 

Additxm fb:ts, sums over 10. 

Easy subtractioo facts. , 

Easy multipficatirai facts, products of 20 or tess. 

Smber forms of square measure. 

Knoiriedge of mbutes, hours, days, of how to read the calendar, of 

how to read the dock to the quarter hour. 

Rfch and varied social experiences bvdving number. 


Meidal Aff 9-10 {Pourik Grade) 
addition not more than three d^ts high and three digits 

widc- 

«a«nplp multiplication with no partial products over 20. 

Easy divisioa facts, dividends of 20 or lees. 

Simple fractions. 

Relation of indies, feet, and yards. 

Comparison of lef^th, height, and width. 

Primary facts about simple plane figures, as square and rectangle. 


Mental Age 10-11 {Fifth Grade) 

Meaning of simide d ecim al s . 

Addhkm and subteaetkm of simp l e fractioos. 
Simple bar graphs. 

Measurements b feet and i nc hes . 

Very am ple denominate numbers. 


Mental Age 11-18 {SixA Grade) 

Multiplication bets completed. 

Division facts compl e ted. 

Long divisbn widi a two-place division and one-place quotient 
DiviskMi of dprimala by btcgers. 

Sqieie measure b simple bnn.* 

On all levels menticHied above, it is assumed that ridi social 
axpenmees invdving number are supplied. 

■ Admted fimm the Tkirty-Ei^Yentheek, ppL 309-13 (by Washboroe). 
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Notes on Chapter Ten 


1. Washbume, Carleton, Adjusting the School to the Child. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson; World Book Company, 1932. While dealing primarily 
with indi\'idual differences, offers substantial help to the teacher in de- 
veloping an adequate skills-and-drills program. One o( the best fea- 
tures of this book lies in the simple, direct style of the author and his 
unfailing sense of humor. 

2. The Implicalion of Research for the Classroom Teacher. Joint Year- 
book, American Educational Research .Association and Department of 
Classroom Teachers. Chapter VIH, ‘‘The Language Arts — Hand- 
writing: The Language Arts — Spelling”; Chapter X, “Mathematics 
— Arithmetic ” ; Chapter XII, “ Healthful Living — Health Education; 
Healthful Li\*ing — Safety Education.” 

3. \Mlson, Guy M., Mildred B. Stone, and Charles 0. Dalrymple, 
Teaching the Sew Arithmetic (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1939) is the best available handbook on this subject for the busy 
classroom teacher. Unlike other books on mathematics, it is attrac- 
tively printed and illustrated, and makes “ browsing through it easy 


and delightful. 

4. Norton, John K., and Margaret A. Norton, Foundations of Curric- 
ulum Building. This is a source book listing the imjor investigations 
made on school subjects together with interpretations and summaries. 
See Chapter V “Health and Physical Education”; Chapter \TII, 
“Handwriting”; Chapter IX, “Spelling”; Chapter XL '‘‘^thmedc.” 

5 Some excellent suggestions on the skill subjects will be found in 
Progressive Education. April-June quarterly number, 1928, es^^ly 
one of the best articles ever written about elementary^ school anth- 
metic, “Children’s Mathematics,” by Elsie Clapp. If the spirit of 
Miss Clapp’s article were carried out in practice, our arithmetic pro- 
gram would be revolutionized. Ci j- / ^ 

6. Each of the \ olunies of the Lincoln School Currtctdum Studies (see 
p 63) contains one or more chapters on the skilLand-dnll ^ 

S,e <le*:ribed. For example, in Emily 

Young, Children and Architecture, Chapter IX, How Study Habits 

UVre r^red For,” will proN-e xury^ helpful. 

7 Hockett John A., and E. W. Jacobsen, Modern ^ 

Elementary School: Chapter ^ 

♦or TY “\fpetin 2 the Needs of L'niisual Children. ^ 


cation. 
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9 Strayer George Drayton, and C. B. Upton. The Socid UtUUy 
A%hmeZs (3 books; New York: .American Book Company. 
be of interest to the reader. These illustrate the social uUht> v alues m 
arithmetic which have been stressed in this ch^ter, ,p,.. 

10. HUdreth. Gertrude Howell. Learning the Three R s P ,• 

Educational Publishers. 1936) is an excellent reference on t^ s^il -^d- 
drill subjects, presenting the modern point of view towards skills as 

necessary accompaniments to all school work. vftatn 

irSapp, Frilk L.. The Master Key ArUkmetics (Houghton M ffl n 

Company). These books offer a ver>- carefully graded and cumulati 
courS^for master>^ of all the steps in the fundamental processes, with 
stress on their practical usefulness and social utility. 



CHAPTER 


ELEVEN 


O 

One Hundred Tears o/' American 
Elementary . Education 


OT long ^0 a teacher said to the writer : “ I have to make 
a talk to our Parent-Teacher Association on the evolution of our 
elementary schools. We teachers find ourselves so confused 
and so puzzled over educational theories, movements, philoso- 
phies, and slogans that it is difficult to arrive at a few essential 
facts. If we could see the simple outlines rather than a mass of 
detail we would feel more secure in our thinking. Will you 


help me? ” 

Let us b^n by defining our terms. What does education 
mean to us in general? What does elementary educaiim mean 
in particular? Education has been defined in an infinite num- 
ber of ways by a multitude of people according to their 
philosophy of education, their environment, their needs, their 
point of view, their general bias, or pre-disposition. For our 
purpose, however, it may be defined in simple, common-^^ 
terms somewhat as follows: Education is the process whert^ the 
human organism {or human being) is helped to advance throng 
various stages of development from helpless infancy to responsible 
and self-directed maturity. 

For the sake of clearness, we must add to our defimtion d 
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education the idea that education is carried on by 
Ty the environment in which the person undergoing educat on 
^dfhimself ; by the social group in which he 
immediate family to which he by 

group which embraces the neighborhood J 

Liety as a whole as expressed in its ideas, .deals, tmditiOTS 
and culture. Again we should add to our concept of eduction 
that society, unwilling to depend primarily upon e 
tion made by these agencies, has devised a soaal ‘nsUtution 
called the school to which it delegates, as its major function, the 
formal education of its members. Education is, therefore, m 
the largest sense of the term a social process. 

Finally, our concept of education may be further expand^ 
by the idea that the person being educated (at least fro"™ ® 
age of one year and above) must accept partial responsibility 
for his own education. He must do certain things, not only 
because he is told to do them and because he is helped to per- 
fect them by practice and repetition, but because he under- 
stands (dimly at first perhaps, and later with increasing clarity) 
why he is doing them. This is the major distinction between 
training and education. An animal can be trained to perform 
a series of acts by being shown how to perform them, by being 
made to perform them, and he will improve through directed 
repetition, but at no time is he likely to assume responsibility 
for his self-direction based upon a concept of purpose. 


In general, common custom and usage assign certain terms to 
definite stages of education based upon chronological age. A 
gross (or rough) division is (1) elementary education which in- 
cludes education for the ages from two years to twelve years, 
inclusive; (2) secondary education from twelve years to eighteen 
years inclusive; (3) higher or collegiate education from eighteen 
to twenty-four years, inclusive; and (4) adult education for 
all persons over collegiate age. The scope of the present book, 
therefore, deals with the education of the two- to twelve-year 
olds. Assuming that elementary education deals with chil- 
dren within these age-ranges, it is possible to further particu- 
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larize elementar>^ education by considering it under the (blow- 
ing divisions : 

(1) The Day Nursery' (2- to 5-year-olds) 

(2) The Nursery School (3- to 5-year-olds) 

(3) The Kindergarten (4- to 5-year-olds) 

(4) The Primary Grades (6- to 9-year-olds) or Grades, I, II, 
and III 

i5) The Middle Grades (9- to 13->'ear-olds) or Grades III, 
I\^ V, and M 

The overlapping in age-ranges shown above is made neces- 
sary by the fact that children on the same age-levels often dif- 
fer greatly in ability and experience. In prr^resave sdiod 
s>'stems it is becoming customary to group leather (1), (2), 
(3), and <'4) under the title, Tht Lower {Elemeniary) School, and 
the remaining age-levels under the title, The Upper {Elmm- 
tary) School. 

One of the popular devices today in modem social studies 
is the making of a “time line” to show in graphic form succes- 
sive important events. If we were to plan such a time line to 
depict the evolution of the elementary' school in the United 
States, we could profitably begin with the year 1840 and end 
at the current year (1940). Let us list some of the develop- 
ments in elementary education in this country during the one 
hundred years. 

It should be remembered that the idea of popular public 
education in *\merica was practically unknown at the time of 
Washington's inauguration. VSTiile a few of the colonies ww 
committed in theory', at least, to the idea that the community 
must provide for the education of its young people, education 
remained largely a private enterprise supported by the tuition 
of the pupils. The rise of the democratic ideal from the time 
of Jefferson to the presidency' of Andrew Jackson made educa- 
tion an imperative necessity if men and women w^ to use the 
privilege of universal franchise intelligently and effectively. 
The rapid increase in the population of the cc^tiy and the 
opening of new lands to the west accelerated educational pro- 
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ir>wi Aevnre America had become, almost over- 

n^t, tne lan ^ rudimentary 

system and the institution of State 
Scation were visible on the educational horizon * 

time, and the outlines of the elementary school as joiw ri 

today were beginning to appear. 

the many changes which have taken place m elementary educa- 
tion between 1840 and 1940. . , , * e^k/v>l 

1. Sue of Schools. In 1840 the typical element^ schwl 

was a one-room rural school with a handful of children; by 
1940 the elementary school included rural schools, town ^ools, 
and dty schools, many with enrollments of over 1000 duld^. 

2. Attendanu. In 1840 children attended for only a few 
months in winter or in summer and average daily attendee 
was low. By 1940, compulsory education laws had gathered 
nearly every eUgible cluld into school except in those ^- 
munities finandaUy unable to support schools of any land. 

3. Organuation. The school of 1840 was ^graded; the 
school of 1940 in consolidated rural districts, in towns, and 
cities is a graded school of grades or half-grades. 

4. Curriculum. The curriculum of the elementary school of 
1840 was limited in general to the three R s reading, writ- 
ii^, and arithmetic The curriculum of 1940 is a vastly com- 
plex afiFair composed of from twelve to fifteen subject cate- 


gories. 

5. The School and the Home. The school of 1840 was merdy 
an adjunct to the home, derigned to add types of iiKtructioo 
for which the home had neither time nor opportunity. TTie 
school of 1940 is largely a substiiute for the home, performing 
today man y of the functions discharged by the home in an 
earlier period. 

6. The School Plant. The elementary school of 1840 was 
usually located in a log cabm in the rural districts or in one or 
more rooms in a private house in town or dty. The elemen- 
tary Iniilding of 1940 b a combination of functional units which 
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provide for (a) administration, (b) learning, (c) feeding, (d) 
health, (e) recreation, and (f) community enterprises. 

7. Purpose. The primary purpose of the school of 1840 was 
to prepare children for adult life. The primary purpose of the 
school of 1940 is to provide children with opportunities to 
learn through carefully-selected experiences in a suitable en- 
vironment. 

8. Administration and Supervision. The elementary teacher 
of 1840 was responsible only to himself, except for the occa- 
sional visits of selectmen or trukees or anxious parents. The 
school of 1940 is directed, in most cases, by a principal assisted 
by one or more supervisors. 

9. Individual Differences. While the child of 1840 was 
taught as an indi\idual, he was held to a definite pattern. The 
school of 1940 is tr>ing to care for indi\idual differences by 
adapting its control of learning to the average child, the dull 
and retarded child, the brilliant child, and to the xmdemour- 
ished, the physically-handicapped, the blind and the deaf. 

10. Testing. The onlytests the elementary child of 1840 knew 
were written examinations, oral quizzes, and “sp)elling bees.” 
The modem school uses batteries of tests of achievement in 
school subjects, indi^idual and group tests of intelligence, 
tests of emotional development and of vocational aptitude. 
Research bureaus and counselors are modem developments 
unknown to the early school. 

11. Health. The health problems of elementary children in 
1840 were solved by parents, with the aid of goose-grease and 
sulphur-and-molasses. The school of 1940 has available the 
expert services of school physicians, dental hygienists, nurses, 
psychologists, and psychiatrists in solving problems of physi- 
cal, mental, social, and emotional grow'th. 

12. Control. The rural school of 1840 was controlled through 

close community contact of parents with teacher and children. 
The control of the school of 1940, in most cases, has been re- 
moved from the parents of the children in the school. Many 
barriers stand in the w-ay of the parent who wishes to take part 
in the administration of the school s>'stem. 
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^rcloldly “ 

II The Evolution of Teacher-Training 
III’. The Rise of the Elementary Prinapalship 
IV. The Development of Supemsion 
V. The Evolution of the Cumculum 

L The Necessity for Mass Education 

It U convenient to think of the story of our 
vided into three chapters — the Agnculturai Age ^ 

the Industrid Age (1860-1920); and the Power (^^^0 
date) Such a differentiation is, of course, an o^ 
tion. as the Industrial Revolution had its 
after the Revolutionary War. However, the Civnl ^ 
solved the struggle between the 

dustrial North so that the way ^ thaTthe 

national expansion in industry and big business that t^ 

world has ever seen. New industries meant new population 
groups, meant congestion of people in industrial areas, mean 
a steady flow of low-priced foreign labor. 

Look at our population figures from 1790 to 1930. 

Table V. Total Poplt-ation by Decades, 1790-1930 
7 ^ I 3,929.214 1870 I 38,55«,37» 

77 ^ 5.3«»8.483 1880 50.155.783 

7 ^ 7,239,881 1890 I 63.947.714 

'^0 9,638453 1900 I 75.994.575 

1830 12,866,020 19*0 9>. 972.266 

^840 17.069453 105,710,620 

1850 23,191,876 1930 123775.046 

iSfio :il.443.32I 1940 131409,881 
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One of the spectacular features of American life in the 
second half of the nineteenth and the early years of the 
tu-entieth centuries \i-as the evolution of the metropolis. 


Table M. Populwion Growth k Our Sls Largest Cities 


City 1 

-{ 

1S60 j 

- 

1930 

1940 

(approx) 

1. New York City I 

1.174,779 

6,930446 

7,380459 

2, Chicago 

! 109,260 

3.376,438 1 

3h384,556 

3. Philaddphia 

565,529 

1.950.961 

1.935.086 

4. Detroit 

45.619 

1.568,662 

1,618,549 

5. Los Angeles 

4,385 

1,238,048 

1496,792 

6. Cleveland 

43.417 i 

900,429 

878485 


The impact of this tremendous growth in population on the 
public school was oven^'helming. For the first time in the 
history of the country, children had to be cared for in large 
numbers, and it was inevitable that the factory' methods of big 
business should be reproduced in the schools. One of the early 
developments in this transitional period was the institution of 
the graded system.* From the one-room “ungraded” school, 
education in large industrial centers passed on to a type of 
organization which herded 500, 1000, 1500 or more pupils in a 
single school building divided into classes or groups called 
“grades," usuidly b^iiming i\'ith a “first grade” for the six- 
year-olds and ending with an “eighth grade” for the fourteen- 
year-olds. The curriculum, pre\iously decided upon by the 
school authorities, was divided into eight portions, each as- 
signed to a grade. Children were supposed to cover or com- 
plete the subject matter assigned a given grade and be pro- 

• The graded school, as we now know it, first appeared in America about 
1 & 50 , partly as a matter of expediency, partly as a i^ection of the Prussian 
■>-sten of graded achoob which was greatly admired by ^y .^erkan 
school executi'-es. The Industrial Revolution after the Civil Wax, how- 
ever. greatly expedited the process. 
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moted. or were forced » rei«t 

become failures or retarded chi . ^ j adminis- 

hr—t: 

the factory ideal in education has per- 
It .=.=“n>r'*‘"8 Zi, tamour sor.ey of MMU- 

sisted into our own times. ctnation of 1925 as 

Urum, the L>nds « report a typical school situation 

follows: „ . 

The school like the ^actor^^ is a thoroughly regimented ^air 

MIrlS Slrinro <Ln'r' Fo7 the 

t^e they, leate their «te. play 
make-belie>’e stories, although in “reciution p^od, ^ ^ 

m^t is prohibited. As they grow older, ^e taboo upon ph>^i^ 
activity becomes stricter, until by the third or fourth year prai^- 
cally Si movement is forbidden e.xcept the marching 
^Lts to another between periods, a brief interx-^ of pre^ 
exercise daily, and periods of manual traimng or home 

or twii a week. There are “study penod^m w Kh cW- 
dren learn “lessons” from “text-books prescn^ b> the State 
and “redtation-periods" in which they' tell an adult teacher what 
the book has said: One hears children renting tie battles of 
avil War in one recitation period, the nvers of .Africa in another, 
the “parts of speech” m a third; the method is much the same. 

Even the newer ideas which permeated our xAmencan schools 
between 1925 and 1940 had little effect on the schools of 


MiddkUmn: 

Many of the external efficiencies proclaimed in the hund^ 
page bulletin. Educational Planning in the {Middletown) PMtc 
Schools, have been achiex'ed at the expense of other alleg^ \-alu« 
of education. Despite the emp hasis upon new imported "yard- 

> Robert S. and Helen M. Lymd, Middletown (New York; Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1929), p. 188. 
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sticks of effidencN- " and e\-eo because of them, some of the mare 
perspicacious teachers state, “ Our schools are just drifting, without 
adequate leadership”: and “Our efficiency’ is a serious liability. 
We li\-e in such a clutter of 'reN-ising the Curriculum' and ‘keeping 
records' that the teaching of the better teachers is suffering." The 
desire to achie\*e a standardized procedure widely arrlainwi«4 as 
desirable is frequently at sharp >-ariance »-ith the newly aroused 
sense of what education can mean in terms of indi\'idual deselop- 
ment in actual present-day society. 

Many of these conflicts are no doubt related to what Mr. Justice 
Brandeis has called in another. connection “the curse of l^pieas." 
hliddletown is now a dty of nearly 50.000, handling a less and less 
selected group of children as compulsory school years lengthen and 
“e\'eryb^' tries to go to college." .^s such it faces the necessity 
of more and more large-scale, routinized procedures; and there is 
no sector of our culture where the effidency of large-scale routines 
is capable of being more antithetical to the spirit of the social 
function to be performed than in education.* 


IL The Evolution of Teacher-Training 

The academy, that typical educational institution of theeariy 
nineteenth-century’ America, was the first training school f<x 
prospecti’t-e pubUc-school teachers from the days of Benja^ 
Franklin on\i-ard. It was not until the interest of American 
educators became fi-xed upon the Prussian school system t^t 
two developments occurred in our educational histoo^ which 
were to fi-x for a century our patterns of school admini^tion. 
The first State Department of Education was established in 
Massachusetts in 1836 vdth Horace Mann as its first secretary; 
and as one of the functions of the State Board, there were 
established the first three State Normal Schools 
in 1839 — at Lexington, Barre, and Bndgewater. e 
of New York foUowed the estabUshment of a St^ 

Noraial School at Albany, and other states 

practice in rapid sucoeasion. 

after the World War. the State Normal School, »ith its two- 

. R„b«. S. and M. 

Harcourt. Brace and Company. 193 f , pp- 
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year course of training, was the accepted ^ 

profesaonal preparation of the ^ extension 

A comparatively recent developn^t h^ 

<rf the State Normal School into a four-year 
has attempts .o <=« both 

Students and for their professional training. leacn^ 

CoUege has had to meet opposition both from ^e m<w 
rowly designed State Norma) School on the one han , 

ari^lege on the other whkh. for many years, has 
^^d training^irses for teachers either as part of i« gem^ 
curriculum, or more specifically, within a School of Educator. 

A still newer development (as in California) has bw 
tkm of the four-year Teachers’ Coll^ mto a Stat^ ^oU^ 
offering a general education m the hberal arts leadmg^^^ 
d^ieeT within which pattern professional courses are offered 

for the rarospective teacher. . . __ 

During the past ten years the elementan^ teacher 
mAdiy passing out of the ranks of unskilled or semi-skillrf 
labor into the group of professional workers. The increase m 
the time of preparation from two to four or five years ^ not 
only given the teacher a better professional backgro^ but a 
richer general cultural point of view. While there is no pu- 
ticular intrinsic merit in an academic degree, the posse^oo 
of an A.B. assures the iMospective employer that the apf^i^t 
has been exposed at least to an extended period of training- 
Within a few years the poesesaon a bach^or’s degree will 
be the mitiimum requirement for the dementary teachers cre- 
dential everywhere as it is at the presmt time in many states. 

HarrJd Benjamin * in his introduction to Croxton s Science 
in the Biementary School describes the present transitional 
sta^ of teacher-preparation as follows: 

The between the dd and the new dement^ achoola 

may well be measured in terms of the prolessionalizatkm of their 
teacheis. To impart the ample ru dim e n ts of literacy in a mechaii- 
ynl fashion, one needed only to be a pedagogical mech a n i c . To 

> W. C. Croxton (New York: McGraw-Hfll Book Company, 1937), p. xi. 
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stimulate the widening o( intellectual, social and artistic interests 
among thirtx’ children, all alike and all uniquely different in an 
^■er-c^ging ^•ariety of waj-s, to culti\-ate the growth of their 
imtiative, to de\'elop their appreciations, to direct their creative 
efforts, to make them skilled in formulating and testing generaliza- 
tions these are t a sks not for a mechanic but for an engineer of 
learning. 

Myers * agrees but thinks we still have a long way to go in 
the matter of teacher-preparation; 

It may be said that the teachers of today are far better equipped 
than were those of any other period in our history. Furthermore, 
this ad\-ance in the qualifications of teachers will continue. 

It is true, however, that man^', if not most of our teachers are 
not ready for the greatly broadened educational program we are 
advocating. Unfortunately, teachers who should be the most 
broadly educated members of society, <md who should have had 
the greatest \'ariet\’ of social experiences, are among the most nar- 
rowly educated members of our society. 

The answer of the larger universities to these developments 
has been a movement to require for all prospective teachers 
a four-year course in the liberal arts leading to the Bachelor 
of Arts degree, and to postpone all strictly profe^ional prepara- 
tion for teaching to the graduate school. The net result of 
all these developments has been both to lengthen the pencxl 
of preparation for teaching and to increase the general or 
cultural education of the candidate as opposed to the narrow, 
highly-professionalized training of the State Normal School. 

It is slowly being recognized that the improvement of 
teachers in seiAtce is as important as the preliminary training 
offered to the beginner. For many years the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute was the accepted form of continuing the professional 
grot^-th of teachers, but in recent years it has become secondary 
in importance to college and university summer sessions de- 
signed primarily to meet the needs of teachers, prmapals, 
supervisors, and other school executives; to extension course 

> .Mooio F. M>’«s, and others. Coaperative Supervision in Ike PuUtc 
Sckoob (New V'ork: Prentice-HaU, Inc., 1938), p. 6. 
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carried on in after-school hours; and to workshop conference 
such as those sponsored by the Department of Eleraentair 
School Principals. Even the old-fashioned Teachere nstitu e 
is getting a nZ lease on life by substituting ^ orkshop sessions 

in place of “inspirational” speeches. 

Professional teacher organizations are doing a gr 
to help their members improve themselves in service, me 
workshops provided by the Progressive Education .Assoaation 
for example, have been a source both of inspiration and o 
practical help to thousands of teachers. State, county, and 
local teachers’ organizations are can^-ing on a great inany 
types of activities designed to meet the needs of their members^ 
Salary bonuses for continued professional improvement, and 
sabbatical leaves, are common derices employed by school 
boards to increase professional efficiency. 


III. The Rise of the Elementary Principalship 

In 1938 the Office of Education in Washington estimated 
that there were 21,000 elementary school principals in the 
United States controlling the destinies of 600.000 elementary 
school teachers and 21,000,000 elementar>^ school children. 
In a recent bulletin,* the Office of Education traces the develop- 
ment of the elementary principalship through four phases: 

1. The typical early American school was the one-room 
rural school. As population increased and larger schools be- 
came common, it was found necessary to appoint one of the 
teachers as “principal teacher” to accept responsibility for 
directing the operation of the school. This involved, of course, 
a series of extra duties in addition to full-time teaching. As 
rime went on the principal teacher easily became ‘ principal ’’ 
and fellow-teachers became “assistant teachers.” 

2. As the principal teacher became principal of a larger and 
larger school, his qualifications as a teacher became less im- 
portant as compared to his qualifications as school executive 

* The Elementary School Principalship no. 8, 1939 fWashington. D C. 
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and manager. The groupmg and dasoficadon of dnldfen, 
the assignment of teachers, the administration of 
the determinaticm of curricula, and the enlistment of the co- 
operation <rf his coiurn unity became increaangly important 
features of the position. By 1860, many principals of large 
el ementar y schools had been freed from their tpartiiwg 
and had become “supervising principals.” 

3. As the work the supervidng principal became difieren- 
tiated in increasingly larger degree from that of the daasroom 
teacher, it became apparent 'that specific training for the 
position ctf supervi^g principal was imperative. Snoe 1900, 
colleges and other teacher-training institutions have offered 
curricula designed to pr^>are for the dementary prindpalshtp 
and to further the advancement of principals in service. 

4. As elementaiy- principals came to recognize their existenoe 
as a separate group of prc^essional workers, they began to 
accept partial responsibility for their own professional pragress. 
Principals’ clubs and associations — local, state, and natumal 
— are now common throt^fiout the country and have done a 
great deal to assist their fellow memb«s to grow professian- 
aUy . The publication of EUwood P. Cubberley’s - The Principal 
and His School in 1923 had a prcrfound effect in hdpii^ to 
jjace the dementary prindpialship on a truly prcrfessional basis. 
Since its organizatitm in 1920 the Department of Elementary 
Schori Principals of the NatitMial Education Association has 
been a powerful influence in furthering the prof esaonal advance- 
ment of its members. 


ly. The Development of Supervision 

There is no more interesting ch^tM- in the history of Aa^- 
ican Education than that which deals with the slow and citea 
painful progress of supervision. A necessary cMComitant 
of mass-education following the Civil War, it has 
through several easily recognized stages: 

X Boston: Hoagbtoii Mifflin Company. 
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1 The Phase of the Unskilled Worker 
'•The eaHiesI dewlopment of supen-iion wneo . • 

ri™ made ne««ao- »me form of chectang on “ * 

employn^nt of persons to show poorlyrrarn^ fcadl>^ 

prepared befinners what to do and how to do It. T • 

that the job of the supervisor was primarily to give the .eac 
patterns for teaching and to perfect the teachers in their Use. 

2. The Phase of Inspection . ^ 

Once teachers acquired some facility in their work, super- 
vision was somewhat relaxed and the supers-isor s duty t^ame 
the inspection of as many teachers as possible in the ume al- 
lowed to see that patterns were being correctly followed. 


3 The Phase of Democracy-from- Above 

In recent years, it has become popular to lead teachers to be 
lieve that superintendents and others in authority are anxious 
to enlist the co-operation of teachers in directing the learning 
of children. In many cases this has taken the form of appoint- 
ing large numbers of teachers to serxe on curriculum com- 
mittees, or to assist in the testing program, or to take part in 
school surveys. Some of this has represented a sincere attempt 
to take the teacher into partnership with principal, super- 
visor, curriculum e.xpert, director of research, and superin- 
tendmt, and much of it has been just a gesture to lessen the 
growing discontent of teachws with autocratic methods in a 
democratic age. 


4. The Phase of Democracy-frotn-Below 
The only effective form of super\-ision is that which comes 
from the teach^ herself. The business of the supervisor is to 
becmne a partner in the learning process so that democrac> 
ma y function by beginning in the classroom and by working 
its way upward into the sphoe of the principal and other school 
executives. It is very doubtful if this conception of supervi 
s ipn has taki>n hold on many school sjatems at the present time 
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V . The Evolution of the Curriculum 

In general, the elementary school in America pacap*! 
through the follo'wing stages in curriculum development: 


1. The Era of the Three R's (^^ith some unwelcome additions!) 

Our first schools in America were reading schools, then 
reading-and-writing schools, then schools in which the three 
R's were expanded to include practice in simple arithmetic or 
“reckoning,” the rudiments of the history of our country, and 
the basic facts about the geography of the North American 
Continent. Grammar played an important part in the early 
curriculum as its mastery was essential to the reading of Latin 
in the academy which was the precursor of our public high 
school. The State Department of Education of Massachu- 
setts has recently commented on the fact that the courses of- 
fered in the elementar>^ schools in that state in 1775 were con- 


fined to spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic, and in 1850 
had expanded only to add geography, grammar, “good be- 
ha\ior,” and historv\ By 1875 some significant additions had 
been made, indicating that the schools realized the need to 
contribute to personal satisfaction as well as to the purely utili- 
tarian business of getting ready to earn a living. The new - 
comers were physiology’ and hygiene, drawing, music, and agri- 
culture. It is interesting to note that “drawing” was regarded 
as the only phase of the graphic arts which was deemed wor^y 
of inclusion in the curriculum and it is likely that the drawing 
of that time was purely draftmanship — line drawirigs of still 
life being the favorite form of expression. By 1900 increasing 
interest in vocational education had forced into the 

sewing, manual education, and science. “Grarnmar hadbe^ 

come “English, grammar and language”: and [“story had 
become “history of the United States.” In 1930 o 

subjects was still further expanded to include duUj of 
ship phvsical education, literature, and civics. Sewwg ha 
b^me '“home-making”; “drawing” had become “art and 
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handwork- “history of United had ^me “ his- 

tory and Constiturion of the Lnited States . eleme 

science” had become “nature study.” 

A tabulation in Education in the Forty-Eight SiaUs^ a publi- 
cation of the Advnsor>- Committee 'Jhe 

Illative provisions in state school cod« m 1930 
persistence of formal school subjects as well as th^ ^ hich 
been forced into the curriculum by pressure from m.nont> 
groups. All fortv-eight states require instruction m natur 
of alcoholic drinks; 39, in the Constitution of the Imted 
States; 36, in reading and arithmetic; 35, on geography 34. m 
writing and spelling; 32, on grammar. Drawing is mandatoo' 
in only 13 states; language as contrasted with grammar in only 
11 states; music in 9; thrift in 5; safety, hygiene, and sanitation 
as opposed to physiology' and hygiene and elementary saence, 

in only 4 states. . • u j 

Rugg ‘ sums up the four conceptions of education which 

termined the scope of early public education in Amenca; it is 
interesting to note how these conceptions have persisted into 


our time : 

1. Education is what takes place in a school house, five hours a 
day, aloof from the conununin- and national life which created it; 
that is. being educated and going to school are s\-non>TOC us. 

2. Education is something you do before sou enter your iile- 
work. It is preparation for life. For some children this prepara- 
tion will last only six or eight years: for others, twelv e; for select 
few, from sixteen to eighteen or more. But for ail it is a getting- 
ready, not a doing-now. 

3. Education is something you do with words and other sv'm- 
bols; it is the acquiring of skill and masteiy over words, mathe- 
matical signs and the like. 

4. Hence the curriculum is a body of facts and principles which 
man has discovered and which his children learn in the fonnal 
school. 


2. The ''Scientific" Movement in Education 
A. From 1900 to 1920 

Dates are misleading, and to assign a gitTn movement to a 

’Harold Rugg, American Life and tie .Sciaoi Curricninm B<Mton Ginn 
and Company, 1936), p. 125. 
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definite twenty-year period is a de^ce which ^ould be inter- 
preted merely as a rough approximation of fact. The student 
of education with a limited knowledge of the subject is often 
perplexed in his attempt to get an over- view of what is known 
as the “scientific movement” in American education because 
much of his reading must be done in the psychological writings 
of the period, and these are not easy reading. It may be an 
over-simplification to say that the years between the turn of 
the century and the Armistice (1918) mark the period of the 
great psychologists who have* contributed so largely to our 
knowledge of how children learn. The elderly teacher of today 
who was a very young teacher in the early 1900's will remember 
the big thick volumes in which G. Stanley Hall wrote of ado- 
lescence; the Educational Psychology by E. L. Thorndike which 
b^an with “ Everything that ^sts, exists in quantity; every- 
thing that exists in quantity can be measured”; the readable, 
whimsical, but exceedingly practical volume by William 
James, Talks to Teachers. He will remember that while each 
psychologist differed from every other psychologist in his point 
of view, there was a general drift toward the belief that man, 
being an animal — a “biologic organism,” finds success or 
failure in life just as do other animals in his ability to ^just 
himself to the natural and social environment in which he 
finds himself, and that he tends to react as a unit toward the 
impacts of life rather than as a miscellaneous assortment of 

“faculties.” » i 

He will remember the efforts of Madame Montesson in Italy 

and of Binet and Simon in France to find new ways to help 
feeble-minded children and how their findings were sufficiently 
important to shed a great deal of Ught on the learning of «oi^ 
children. He will remember how the intelligence teste dev^ 
by Binet and Simon were revised for use with ni^^d^ 
by Lewis Terman of Stanford Univeiaity. thus launching the 
testing movement upon the American educational scene. 
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.h. World War made ir ^.blr 

peychologiars to deal adth hurnan c«nss on a Me 

cale Group intelligence tests densed > *■ j 

and othL were used to discover the men capac !e ot e.d- 

Tship in their respective regiments and the genera, pa a 
^e'g^eaUy interSted in the results. The ap^rent e.=t 
B the army of a large number ,, 

jiras used as e\idence to show that 

develop the ideal *\merican dtuen. whtcn r 

the proud boast of the public school syst^. -^ter .r . . ^.= 

dee group intelligence tests were adapted tor use^Aith puba. 
school children as were tests of academic achie%emeu • 

fonnance tests were invented for children inca^bie of read ng 
and for mature foreign children who had a nmi ed comrr.aM ^ 
English. New tests were added in new fields — vocational v- 
titudes, emotional stabilinn will power, and the more e.usive 
phases of human beha^'ior. School sur%eys became the rage 
and dty vied with cit>- to show a high level of mtelligence an 
marked achievement in the formal school subjects. Nearly 
every large school s^-stem had its Research Bureau and the 
“Scientific studv of education” was accepted as a sign ot 
progress. Toward the end of the fifteen-year penod. enthu- 
siasm for the testing program began to wane and rnian)' doubt- 
ing Thomases w’ere heard to observ'e that the .\merican schoo.s 
were being “tested to death. 


C. Prm 19So to 1940' 

During the last five years certain changes ha\-e taken place in 
the scientific approach to educational problems. They may be 
summed up as follows i 

(o) The decline of the cit>'-wide school survey. 

{b) The diminishing of competition between schools to gain 
high records on achie\’ement tests. 

(c) The shifting of the center of gra^■it>• of the testing pro- 
gram from the professional counselor to the classroom teacher 
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(d) Growing agreement on the idea that the real values of a 
testing program lie in the information it gives the teacher in 
helping her children learn. 

(e) Increased attention in testing the intangibles — emo- 
tional life, social attitudes, responsibility toward citizenship, 
and the like. Lester Dix * of Lincoln School, in an address be- 
fore the American Educational Research Association in New 
York City, June, 1938, listed several new types of measurement 
which need to be worked out. He said (in part) : 


Thus we have now to measure many things to which formerly 
we gave little attention, such as; 

Capacities to gain information rather than stores of data. 

Capacities to see and use relationships between data rather 
than to hold them in memory-. 

Capacities to define and attack a problem rather than learn a 
formula. 

How well our various learnings are adjusted to various capacities, 
and how well experience hangs together as a usable whole rather 
than remaining in useless items or fragments. 

How well indi\'iduals use imagination, for new ways of respond- 
ing now become more important than the learner’s conformity to 
any set of habits. 


The scientific movement has been well summed up by one 
of its most distinguished advocates, Charles H. Judd * of the 
University of Chicago. Speaking before the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators at Atlantic City in February, 
1938, he said (in part): 

Perhaps the most important trend in American eduction ^d 
one which I believe commands the enthusiastic support of ^l ol 
us is the trend toward the scientific study of educational proble^. 
The science of education is a product of .\mencan genius or^- 
should say, of .Wrican t-eTa« 

°"„.et;Ls been don.ina.ed by the 

ITn sek^ the dLire to hnd evndenee which w.11 show how 

. Reponed in the Ann^ Proc^i'>t‘ 
tufn (Washington, D.C., 1938). 


• Loc. cit. 
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•nnmor we are as compared with our neighbors. 

A.t the «cie«tific «Mdy^^ ^ 

desire to measure other people. boen is char« 

0 , 0 , a«d tte fcet decade of tl« 

rev^ the exart 

a^n - has followed the trend of evo^ 

^ has developed technics for the scientific study of its problenis. 


3. The Rise and FaU of the Actwity Program ^ 

An educational movement which has had a profound eO^ 
«pon elementary education in the United States is the 
Movement. No development in educational hi^ory is born 
ovemi^; when it appears it is merely the outwaid awiearance 
of forces whidi have been moving under the surface for years. 

There were two pioneMs who exerted a prtrfound infli^ce 
in devdoping what is known today as “progressi\-e education. 
The first was Francis W. P^ker. who was the director of the 
Cook County Normal School in Chicago for many years and 

who toward the end of a long and useful life became the head of 

the Francis W. Phrker Sdiool, an institution made possible by 


the benefactions of Mrs. Emmons Blaine. 

F^irfcer in studying the child came to tte cooclu^n that the 
is normally an active being, and that its education should be 
l««^ on its need for activity and on the natural curiosity and 
spirit of investi^tion. "There never was such a thing as a laxy 
MIA bom on earth.” he says. "Childhood is full of actrinties of 
every stimulated by external enwgies and shaped b>’ externti 

power. The child continually experiments until it gains its end.” * 


The seocmd was John Dewey, who founded a laboratory 
c«-4inrJ at tbp University of Chicago in 1896 which was the fore- 
funner of the activity schools <rf the 1920 s, and who later be- 
came the director of the Francis W. Parker School.* Dewey’s 
■ Stanwood C^olib. The New Lasses, p. il. 

•The reader is referre d to Jahs Dewey es am Edmen ter. m moBagraph 
H — « by the fto gi es si ve Education Association (New York. 19J9). for 
Kgis on the early period of Dewey’s career. 
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statement of the philosophy behind the establishment of the 
laboratoiA- school offers difficulties to the layman. It may be 
s^plified by sa\-ing that the basic idea in the school was that 
since human beings learn only by and through e.\perience, the 
best school for children is that in which the children are given 
many and varied individual and group experiences in a rich 
environment controlled by sin understanding and intelligent 
teacher. It is obvious at this long range that the leaders in the 
mass-education popular at this, time were not ready to accept 
the ideal of leaming-through-experience as opposed to sub- 
ject-matter-to-be-learned. The laboratory' school finally came 
to an end in 1904 as far as Dewey’s theories were concerned, 
cind the “experience-school” or “activity-school” did not re- 
appear again on the American educational scene, except for a 
few isolated instances, until 1920. 

Along with Francis W. Parker and John Dewey mention 
should be made of a less well-known educational pioneer, C. 
Hanford Henderson, whose first book Education and the Larger 
Life appeared in 1902.^ Henderson was somewhat surprised 
at the audience he found at a time when mass-education had 
the country in its grasp. 

Some twelve years ago (he says), that is to say in 1902, 1 pub- 
lished a little brok, called Education and the Larger Life. I put it 
out with some hesitation, not because I doubted its truthfulness, 
but because, on the contrary, it seemed to me so very obvious and 
so general. The success of the book was a surprise both to the pub- 
lishers and to me. And what is more surprising, the book stQl 
continues to sell and to be read. Its success was quite beyond 
what I had supposed to be its merit — regarding it merely as a 
preface to what was then somewhat crudely called, for want of a 
better name, the New Education.* 

Education and the Larger Life did not, perhaps, hav’e a 
universal appeal to educators committed to the materialistic 
spirit of the age, but it had a profound and far-reaching effect 

* Boston: Houghton Nlifiiin Company. 

> Adapted from the preface to tMuU Is It To Be Educated? (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1914). 
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on those teachers and parents who saw something If 'ter m the 
Sucation of children than the public -hools of the 90 s h d 
to offer. Although the book .s now nearly fort> 
ideals contained in it are far from realization j 

In the meantime Dewey’s educational ^ „ „d 

been accepted in many private schools abroad - HolU"d. 
Belgium, France, England, and even m 

live« educators who seiwed abroad during the World W ar must 
Le been impressed with the fact that a 

out honor save in his own country, and the success ^--nai 

Activity Schools must have helped to hasten a new «du«tional 
quickening in our own country. The founding of the 
pressive Educatimi Association in 1918 brought together ^ P 
of pioneers, several of whom had conducted dunng the preced- 
ing decade successful private schools based upon the learmng- 
through-experience idea. Junius L. Menam’s Child Life and 
the Curriculum ' has the honor of being the earliest significant 
book in the history' of what later came to be called the acm'ity 
program. Two other books brought the words “activaty and 
“progressive education” sharply into focus Currie u^m 
Making in an Elementary School by Tippett and a group which 
had been quietly working out an acti^'ity curriculum at Lin- 
coln School, Columbia University; and The New Leaven by 
Stanwood Cobb (1928), a statement of the position of the 
Progressive Education Association. 

Cobb explains the origin of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation in the following statement: 


The fairly recent coming into parenthood and public acti\'it\’ of 
a great number of collegebred women has created a clientele for the 
schools which is very different from the old-time clientele. These 
w'omen, as parents, are capable of analyses, of discriminations, of 
judgments concerning the education of their children. The> are 
even capable of formulating definite methods and goals. It is be- 
cause progressive parents exist today that progressiv’e education 
has come into being. These modern-minded parents, not content 
with advocating new principles of education, are joining together 

* Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company, 1921. 
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actoaUy founding schools in v-arious pans of the countiy in 
order that their children may have the desired type of ediicati«L* 


Cobb consulted the leading progressive educators in the 
country and from their replies assembled ten principles which 
they aped constituted the essential elements of progiesave 
education They are : 

1. Health must come first. 

2. Learning comes from doing; let the hands aid the brain. 

3. The classroom should be freed from unnatural restraints 
and exterior compulsions transformed into interior compulsions. 
(Cobb meant by this that children should be given sufficient 
freedom to meet problems and, in finding solutions, devdop 
self-control, self-reliance, and initiative.) 

4. Adapt education to the differences of the individual Hiifd 

5. Group-consciousness and sodal-mindedness should be 
developed in children ; social adjustment and character t raining 
are as important as academic progress. 

6. The child should have abundant opportunity for creative 
expression. 

7. Enable the child to acquire thorough control of the tods 
of learning rather than merely to acquire facts. (In odier 
words, let the child learn what he actually needs to learn and 
not be compelled to become a walking encyclopedia.) 

8. Introduce into academic work the method of creative 
expression so that education shall be joyous. 

9. Abolish the tvTanny of marks and examinations. 

10. The teacher should be leader and guide, not a task 


master. 

By 1930 the new mo^^ent was well under way in many 
American public elementary schools with varying degrees of 
success. There ran be no question that hundreds of over- 
enthusiastic superintendents, principals, supervisors, Md 
teachers adapted the patterns of the activity movement with- 
out bothering to discover its philosophical background. 
Ernest Horn states this well: 

' The .Y«t Leaden, pp. S-9. 


> Ibid., pp. 17-26. 
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The lack of consistenc>’ and irf part by 

associated with the term „ after the newest, noisiest and 

the desire of many persons to run alter tne 

most brightly colored band wagon. 

The National Society for the Study of 
this troubled etate of affairs to a head by devounj .u Tk.r y 
%rd Yearbook. Part Two. to a thorough ree«w of and etal^^- 
tion of the activity program under the title The Act.. > ■ 

"■Tn ’this publication Kilpatrick, who had studlrf the results 
of a questionnaire submitted to representative 
ported substantially that actirily is a unitaiy samp e 
^Id living as nearly natural and complete , 

will permit. Study in this connection is the effort to d^l 
intell^enUy with a life situation. Learning is the 'T'" “P®" 
the child of all the e.\periences which he has had in dealing 
with the situation. Units are the organization of e.'t^rien“ 
around a center of interest which may develop out of the dai > 
life of the classroom or may be instituted by the teacher or 
both. Subject matter will be utilized insofar as it contributes 
to the needs of children although certain segments of subject 
matter may be learned and certain drills used independent of 
the units in progress. 

Ayer, English, Hosic, and Mossman^ found at least six stages 
of thinking on the activity movement current in American 
schools during 1933. 

Stage 1. A little active pupil participation may be helpful 
at times provided that it does not hinder the learning of pre- 
scribed subject matter. The opportunities of the children in 
this direction are brief, incidental, and occasional. 

Stage 2. Some participation by the learner in the develop- 
ment of the required school work should be encouraged pro- 


« Thirty-Third Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part Two (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company. 
pp. 194-95. ’ Op. cit. 

^ Ibid,, pp. 69—75 (adapted). 
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vided such participation makes the assimilation of the pre- 
scribed subject matter easier and more effective. Snrial 
studies materials, for example, are organized into units of work 
determined largely by the teacher. Certain areas of knowl- 
edge and the skills are taught apart from the units. 

Stage S. The school program consists of two parts — first, 
the acquisition of definite bodies of knowledge determined in 
ad%mice together r^ith certain skills, these are to be taught in 
the con\-entional way. Second, there are certain school en- 
terprises — a newspaper, a pageant, or a health program, for 
example — in which a large degree of pupil participation and 
pupil initiati\’e are desirable. 

Stage 4- The school program consists of two parts — first, 
a series of “minimum essentials” which are to be imparted to 
children through study, drill, and testing. Second, outtide 
these essentials, all the other learnings of children are to be ef- 
fected through the organization of materials around a large 
central theme or "center of interest,” such orgaruzation to be 
made of related units of work. Usually, these central themes 
revolve around man’s attempts to adjust himself to his natural 
and social en\ironment. The daily soaal living of each class 
is closely related to the central theme assigned that dass. 

Stage 5. One learns only by experience and the task of the 
teacher is to gtiide pupils through experiences that will result 
in maximum learning and grow^. Subject matter is used to 
illuminate experiences, to clarify meanings, and to reaA gen- 
eralizations. Drill is used whenever a need arises during the 
day’s work. As far as possible, children select, plan, and in- 
itiate the enterprises carried on in the dassroom under the 
guidance of the teacher. They continuously ev'aluate the re- 
sults which are reached. The curriculum is not thought of as 
a series of units but rather as a series of life situations to be met 

SXT-SCS* 

Stage 6. The point of view is similar to that of No. 5 exrept 
that guidance is minimized and planning is tempoiyy ^d m- 
ddental. The chief task of the teacher is to free the child to 

realize his own fxissibilities. 
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The ThirtrTkird Yearbook made clear that some distin- 
pjStd «re highly critic^ of .he ™'e. 

W. C. Bagley,‘ for example, stated hi. position 

follows; 

The theor>- (underHing the activ-ity movement s is blind to t^-o 
fundamental facts: first, it fails to recognize tnau one ^ 
which differentiates mankind from the other anim • -P^ ^ 

abiUts' to work sj-stematically and persisteni!>' in the fa« of im- 
« impel* m internet. Secotvd^tt V 

the plain biological signihcance of the pencd _ 

namSv. the inescapable need of the hum^ offspring for .onuo . 
guidance instruction and discipline as a basis for the responsibdi- 
ties of adulthood. 


Boyd H. Bode ’ wrote; 

A reader who expects to gain a simple and workable notion of ^e 
Actis-ity Movement merely from an inspecuon of this material is 
likely, before long, to find himself coming up for air. 

Dewey attempted to resolve the conflicts reported in the 
Yearbook by observing that there are many kinds of actiMt>' 
from the noisy, physical variet>- to the deeply contemplative. 
All are valuable and all are essential. Conflias come over 
extreme emphaas on a particular kind of activeness. There 
are two kinds of end-results from activeness: immediate re- 
sults as in the case of subject matter learned, and personal 
development which requires a long period of time before our 
judgment of results is accurate. Conflicts, again . arise through 
overemphasis on one phase or another. 

There is no real conflict between the child’s interests and 
needs and society’s interests and needs. Let the experiences 
of childhood be such that they will contribute to the values 
that society holds dear. 

It rem^ed for Ernest Horn to administer the coup de gra^e 
to the Activity Movement: 

All this leads to the conclusion that we should do better to aban 
don the use of such blanket terms as "activitv programs, and 

• Pp. 78-81. 


» Po. 77-78. 
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consider directly on its merits each of the various theories, prob- 
lems and issues in modem education.* 

The opponents of the activity movement and of prc^resave 
education as sponsored by the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion have adopted the term “essentialists” under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Bagley. The essentialist argument may be summed 
up briefly as follow-s: * Mass-education has opened the way to 
higher education to thousands of young people and economic 
factors have operated to keep them in school. As a result, 
educational standards have inevitably been lowered. Educa- 
tors have rationalized their attitudes by stressing interest, 
freedom, experience, and pupil-initiative and by discrediting 
effort, disci i>Iine, race-experience, logical sequence, and teacher 
initiati^e- The present tendency' is to abandon grade stand- 
ards for promotion and pass every' pupil to the next grade. 
Logical, chronological, and causal relationships have been 
ig[nored in favor of incidental learning. Difl5cult (because ex- 
act and exacting) studies ha\-e been discredited in favor of the 
easy studies, such as Social Studies. The tendency to buUd 
curricula to fit local and provnndal needs ignores the essenti^ 
unity of the -American people, "the most mobile in the worid. 
Our major task, as Americans in the livnng present, b to pre- 
serve the democratic forms of go\-emment which are charac- 
teristic of .American culture. The price of this freedom is 
systematic and sustained effort often devoted to the mastery 
of materials the significance of which must at the time be taken 
on faith. The immature learner has a right to guidance^d 
direction by his elders, a consequence of the extended period of 
human immaturity which distinguishes man from the am s. 
Each generation must be gi^'en the ideas, meanings, un er- 
standings. and ideals which constitute our cultural hmtage and 
which are essential to the perpetuation of our democracy. 
The e«ential subjects in an effecti>-e educauonal program are 

: “ A. E— tUli.-. PUriocm." i. 

•w Suprrruwn. ,\pril. 1938. 
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writing, 

kedth, th. fine atu^and ^Lrt 

tce o, 

shlld^ encouraged rate 

d.an ridiculed. Teachera should '>'^'‘7^'“' '"“i/ ' * 
out such an instructional program through a ^ 

f ctiiHip<; Failure is unpleasant and repetitio 
is often ineffective, but the possibility of failure and repe- 
tition is a stimulus which keeps ^he ef- 

The reply of the progressives to the essentiah.t. u to the el 

feet that the fundamental school subjects have an importan 
“a modem school prt^m. a fact which, unfortunate^, 
has often been ignored by extreme progre^ives. Neverthel^. 
the mastery of the fundamentals is merely a means to ^ end. 
the goal being an integrated personality, and not an end in i - 
self. Emphasis on the fundamentals as the heart of a curnc- 
ulum tends to dry. meager, and sterile formalism whi^ defeats 
its purpose. Therefore, learning, which is the modificatiw 
of conduct or behavior through rich experience in a contro led 
environment, proceeds most effectively when emphasis is laid 
upon the learner rather than upon school studies. The argu- 
ment concludes by stating that the only effective type of dis- 
cipline is that which is exercised by the learner upon himself 
rather than discipline imposed from without. 


4 Iniegraiion . , 

An examination of the literature devoted to the acti%nty 
program reveals that most of it appeared between 1926 and 
1934. From the latter date the activity movement, as such, 
declined in importance and by 1938 had practically disappeared 
from popular discussions of educational problems. The pre- 
vailing tendency today is fairly well summed up in Stag* Tkret 
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of the Thirty-Thifd Yeo,Tbook,^ whil6 th6 inor6 progressive 
school systems ha.\e adapted the point of view outlined as 
Stage Five.^ This point of \*iew accepts an experience cur- 
riculum as the most desirable approach to modem educational 
problems. One factor in the development of experience cur- 
ricula is integration, which Hopkins defines in the following 
words : 

The unit of experience is any particular instance of an indiridual 
interacting i^-ith a situation within the enrironment. When a 
change either within or without the individual causes the equilib- 
rium to be upset, there occurs a strain called need, want, wish and 
the like. To satisfy this need the individual moves against the 
situation to relieve it. This results in a change in him and in the 
situation. I n facing effectually a sufficient variety of life situations, 
the individual . . . becomes increasingly intelligent in his inter- 
action with his situation, resulting in increased integration within 
himself and with his enwonment.* 

The reader should not construe the reference at the begin- 
ning of this section to the “rise and fall” of the activity move- 
ment as an indication that actix-ity characterized one educa- 
tional cycle and integration a totally different and distinct 
cycle. Rather, the acti\-ity — unit of work — center of inter- 
est — field of experience — integration sequence should be 
interpreted as a series of successive attempts to interpret the 
Dewey philosophy of learning as the reconstruction of ex- 
perience. and to find practical ways of carrying it out success- 
fully in the classroom. Each phase has capitalized on the suc- 
cesses of the preceding phase and has profited by its mistakes. 
Hopkins ties his presentation on integration very directly x^-ith 
the philosophy emphasized by Dewey when he says 

Of all types of curriculums discussed the experience curriculum 
offers greatest possibilities for meeting the integrating needs of 
pupils and teachers.^ 

* See page 380. * See page 380. ^ 

3 L. Thomas Hopkins, and others. InUgralicn - 

(o-tion (New York: D. Appleton-Centmy Company, 1937), p. 19. 

* Fbid., pp. 274—75. 
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After all, one sees that through the dex elopment 
en. corriculun, "one increasing purpose runs^ J"! ble 
Se the concept of the curriculum as a suc^.on of <ies.«bte 
^IncTfor ^ildren is becoming accepted by Amencan ele- 
KonU One of the most encouraging signs of the 
“rs^ktte practical application of John Dewey s philosophy 
TeTementat^ classrtmm problems. While a^ual ex^o« 
^irricula are few and far between at present, the nurnb^ is 
steadily increasing whereeer classroom teachers are taken mto 
active partnership in the making of the curriculum. 
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1 Otto. Henry J., Elemtntary School Orpxnizaiion Asmara- 
tioH New York: D. Appleton-Centiuy Company. 1934. is an 

exeunt book of reference- Chapter I. “ Induction. 

II, “The Purposes and Scope of Elemeniaiy^ucauon, 

pertinent to thTtopics discussed in the precedmg pages. The reader 

will enjoy bro»-sing through the entire brok. 

2. Rugg. Harold, Culture and Educaiton tn .4meri£a. New ^ork. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1931. _ u , 

3. Rugg, Harold, A merican Life and the School Curriculum. Boston . 

C fnn and Company, 1936. ^ t u _ 

These two books are invaluable in securing a grasp of the dc\-ek>p- 
ment of Amoican dementary* education. Required 

4. Lynd, Robert S., and Helen M., Middletowm. New ^ork: Har- 

court. Brace and Company, 1929. 

5. Lynd, Robert S., and Helen M.. Midddetovn tn Tramntum. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1937. 

WTiat is the social setting from which our children come each day to 
school and to which they return at the close of the day? p>ese two 
books answer the question for the great bulk of the children m our eie- 


mentarv schools. Required reading. 

6- Cobb, Stanwood. The New Leaven. New York: John Day. 192S. 
The original “ Bible” of the early progressives- In many of its basic 

ideas it is a half-century ahead of the tiroes. Required reading. 

7- Tippett, James S., and others. Curriculum Sdakini in an EU~ 
mentary School. Boston: Giim and Company, 1927. .^though this 
book is now fourteen years old, it remains the best authority on modem 
dementary’ school practice in the classroom. 
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8. Myers, Alonzo F.. and others, Cooperaim Supemsi^ m i 
Publu Sck<y4^. Neu- York: Prentice-Hall, 1938. Tbc best a^^iiUh 
bock on supervision. It is distinguished (or its sound commcMi ten 
and its felicin* of expression. 

9. A useful summan* of facts about public education in tiie Uniti 
States today be found in Eduction in t)u Forty-Eiikt StaUs, pt 
pared by the Ad\-isor> Comminee on Education. Washiogtem^ D.( 
1939. This is good material to place in the hands of an btelligent ps 
ent who seeks to enlarge his knowledge of education. 

10. EduaUi<tn in the VniUd Suii^s of America, Bulletin, 1939, M 
cellaneous no. 3, Department of the Interior, United States Office 
Education. This large, handsomely printed, and richly Uluatrat 
brochure ’was prepared "as a gift to the teachers of South .\mcrks 
It can be procured at 15 cents per copy from the United States Go^•e^ 
ment Printing Office in Washington and can be used cffecti> ely nr 
parents* conference groups and other lay organizations. It cannot 
emphasized too strongly that parents need to be exposed to such n 
terials as can be found in booklets of this t^’pe if we wi^ them to beco 
intelligent participants in the educational process. 

11. The Implicaiians of Research for the Ckissroom Teacher. Jo 
Yearbook, .\merican Educational Research Association and Deps 
ment of Classroom Teachers. Part One, Chapters I-I\\ induai 
affords a good summary* of the modern appheatioo of the sdent 


method in education. 

12. "The Evolutionary De^'elopment of the School/’ Chapter III 
the Elnentk Yearbook of the Department of SupervTS(« ^ Direci 
of Instruction. Cooperation Principles and Practices (Washington, D. 
National Education .\ssodauon, 1938), is an admirable short summ 
of the history* of the American public school. 

13. The reports of the Conferences on Education, sponsored by 

Department of Elementan* Prindpais, afford e\*idence of the pro 
siooal growth of prindpals. The fast of these. Sekded 
Ekmmicry Education (1937), may be procured from the Edws 
Letter Comoanv. Ann .Arbor, Michigan; the second. The Amencan . 
mcniar.- S<hodi, Transition (mm Ne. 

third. Prcil^rns of the Modern Elemtniary School (1939). from the 1 
v-esn- of Calilomia, Berkele\-. California. 

14 The reader is encouraged to make a notebook for his ^ use 
of • ison-pes ' or pictorial charts. These conw ^’aluable infonna 
in papliic (onn and are opedall,- ^nluabk in hdprej 
au^Ure rfumora point o( tHew. , » nre re SUtt^tA 

142 Lexington .\\-«iue. New York Crty, for the catalogue. 


latest edition. 



Notes on Chapter Eleven Jo? 

15 Arthur B. Moehlman’s new School Administration (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1940) reflects the modern “. 

ministration should be the servant of instrucUon. It is a big book, and 

good for browsing. _ , i o • 

16. The Yearbooks of the Department of Elementary' School Princi- 
pals of the National Education Association reflect great credit upon 
the members of that department. Recent significant numliers in t e 
series are: Appraising the Elementary School Program 
book)-. Newer Practices in Reading {Seventeenth Yearbook)- Enriching the 
Curriculum {EighUenth Yearbook)-, Meeting Special Seeds {Nineteenth 
Yearbook), Washington, D.C., 1937-1940. 
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Achievement, grouping by, 79 
Adivity Mtnemeni, The; Thirty-Third 
Yearbook, qt., 379, 381 
Activity program, history of, 375-^383 
Aesthetic arts, in experience cur- 
riculum, 108, 112, 116-117; equip- 
ment for, 150, 156; definition, 298; 
observatioos on, 299; units in, 316- 
330; see also Music, Graphic arts. 
Dance 

Agar, Herbert, 45 

Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration, 13 

Anderson, Charles J., 272 
Anderson, Genevieve, 60 
Anderson, John E., 94; qt., 89 
Andrews, Jane, 139 
Andrus, Ruth, 99 

Ap^aising the Eiemeniary School 
Program; Sixteenth Yearbook, 387 
Arithmetic, need for drill in, 349-350; 
grade placement of processes, 350- 
351; social vs, computational, 351 ; 
schemes for grade placement, 352- 
353 

Arnstein, Fima J., 247 

Backus, Bertie, 296 
Bagley, W. C., qt.. 381 
Bain, Winifred E., 69 
Baisto, Leo B., 296 
BardweB, R. W., 266 
Barnes, Emily Ann, 63, 354 
Barr, A. H., 308, 334 
Baruch, Dwothy, 72 
Bathurst, Effie G., 70 
Baxter, Tompsie, 63, 240 
Beach, Walter G., 45 
BeauJttmD. Wilbur L, 227 


Beckman. Aneta T.. 266 
Bell. Los Angeles, modem school in. 
68 

Benjamin. Harold, qt., 365-3^ 

Betts, Emmett A,, qt., 2/4-2 <5 
Biddle. George. 333: qt. 37 
Bingham, George Caleb. 36 
Birth control, effect on population 
growth. 18 

Birth rate, declining. 16; and death 
rate, 18-20; effect on education, 20 
Blaine. Mrs. Emmons. 375 
Bode, Boyd H.. qt., 381 
Bom, Esther. 71 
Boswell. Pe>'ton, 334 
Brier. Howard M., 247 
I Brooke. Rupen. qf.. 293 
I Brown, Corinne. qt., 237 
Bniechner, L R., qt., 352 
Bruner. Herbert Bascorab. 72. 144 
Brunner, Edmund deS., 44 

Cahill, Holger. 308. 334 
Caldecott Award. 184 
Calif or nia .Lnimni of Eiemeniary Ed- 
ucation, magazine, 354 
Carpenter, Harry A,, 227 
Carpenter. Niles. 45 
Center of interest, see Unit 
Chapin. F. Stuart, qt., 88 
Cha^. Stuart. 138 
Cheating, 125-126 
Child, needs of, 94-95; interests of, 
96-97; and aesthetic arts. 299; mat- 
uration for aesthetic arts. 313 
315; needed abilities. 338 339 
Child Development and the Cmrricu^ 
lum; Thirty-Eighth Yearbook, 89, 
94. 95.352. 353:at . 351 
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Child from Om to Six, Du, 2, 98 
Chronological age, grouping by, 78 
Clapp, Elsie R., 71 
Classification of pupils, se^ Grouping 
Cobb, Stanwood, qt,, 375, 377, 378: 
cit., 385 

Cole, Natalie Robinson, 335 
Colum, Padraic, 296 
Comic scrips, 271 

Committee of Seven. Report of, 352 
Communiiy, definition, 57-60; and 
school building, 68-69: in social 
studies program, 140-144; vs. 
neighborhood, 140 
Community Appraisal Card. 58 
C^mmunUy Life Seri/s, The, 60, 
138 

Community resources, sur\*e>' of, 56- 
60: school use of, 60-65 
Conference, in language program, 
234 

Consumer Incomes in the United 
SUUes, 44 

Conversation, in language program, 

23 1- 234: abnormal and subnormal, 

232- 233 

Con wav, Margaret L, qt., 88 
Cook, H. Caldwell, 304 
Coonley*, Queen. 69 
Cooperation Principles and Prac- 
tices; EUvenih Yearbook, 386 ^ | 

Course of study, modem, 64-6o; vs. j 
curriculum, 104 
Craig, Gerald S., 227 
Craven, Thomas, 334 
Croxton, W. C., qt., 191-192, 194; 

cit., 193. 226, 365 
Cubberly, Ellwood P., 368 
Curriculum, definitions, 7, 103; com- 
munity life in, 60-61; and child s 
interests, 131; place of drill in, 338; 
in early schools, 370-371; under 
scientific mo\’eraent, 371-375; and 
actirity program. 375-383; in- 
tegrated, 383-385; see also Ex- 
perience curriculum 
Curtis, Mary I., 148, 228 
Cusack, Mice M*, 296 


Daily program, 128-129 
Dalcroze, Emile JaoqueSi 300 
Dalcroze theory, 301 
Dalgliedi, Alice, 189 
Dalrymple. Ch^es 0., 354 
Dance, the, and Dakioae theory, 
300-301; in elemeatary 
302-303 

Da\ndson, Isobel, 272 
Dearborn, Blanche, 228 
Delinquent Child, The, 57 
.Depression, and education, 13 
Dewe>^ John, qt., 102, 132, 381, 384; 

cit., 375, 376 
Disdplme, 125 
Discussion, see Conference 
Divorce, and family life, 27 
Dix, Lester, qt,, 374 
Dixon, C. Madeleine, 98 
Dramatic play, materials for, 146- 
^ 147 ; definition, 237-238; vs. dram- 
atization, 238-239 
Dramatization, materials for, 148; 

pantomime in, 241; fonnal, 242 
Drill, idace in curriculum, 338; and 
skill. 339-340; in schod day. 347- 
350 

Dunn, Fannie W,, qt., 62 
Durfee, Burr, 139 
Durrd, Donald D., 297 

Eakrigjit, Jessie B., 63, 240 
Econonuc fMoblems, su Social pid>- 
lems 

Edmonson, J. B., 57, 58 
Education, purpose of, 2; objective 
of, 4; risbg standards, 17; defini- 
tion, 356-357; diviaons <rf, 357- 
358; idea of popular, 358; in 1840 
vs. 1940, 359-360; effect of poptfc- 
tion growth oo, 361-364; arienTi fic 
movement in, 371-375; progres- 
sive, 375-383; as integration, 383- 

385 

Education in Ike Farty-Eigkt StaUs. 

386 

Educaiion in Ike Vnitei Stales af 
America, 386 
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EduaUional Diagnosis, Thirty- Fourth 
Yearbook, 100 

Educaiional Melhod, magazine, 99, 
266 

Elementary School Principals, De^ 
partment of, 368; Sixteenth Year- 
book, 387; SeuenUenth Yearbook, 
296, 387; Eighteenth Yearbook, 70, 
189, 387; NineUenlh Yearbook, 387 ; 
Report of Conferences on Educa- 
tion, 386 

Engelhait, N. L., 71, 81, 82 
Enriching the Curriculum for the Ele- 
mentary School Child; Eighteenth 
Yearbook, 70, 189, 387 
Environment, a condition of growth, 
3; type of urban, 47-50 
Erb, Bessie R, 142, 144 
Essentialists, platform of, 382-383 
Excursion, school, see Trips 
Experience, in growth, 3 
Experience curriculum, for 5-6-7- 
year-old level, 105-110; for 8-9- 
year-old levd, 110-113; for; 
10-11-12-year-old level, 114-118 j 
Experience Curriculum in English, \ 
265 

Falk, Ethel Mabie, 266 
Fallis, Edwina, 133 
Falls, Delos, qt., 193 
Family, children in, 18; changes af- 
fecting, 24-27 ; influence on educa- 
tion, 27; incomes of, 33-35 
Federal Government, and depres- 
sion, 13 

Fincher, Ernest B., 70 
Fine arts, renaissance of, in U.S., 36- 
38 

Fisher. Charles A , 58 
Floherty, John Joseph, 248 
Fore^, Use, 9, 100 
Fortune, magazine, 33 
Fraser, George W., 227 
Fraser, R* E,, 70 
Frederick, Robert W., 132 
Froderstorm, Alma, illustrator, 227 
Furniture, classroom, 145-146 


Garrison, Charlotte Gano, 189 
Gates, Arthur I., 279 
Gillette, J. M-, 19 
Goodykoontz, Bess, 70, 276 
Grades, in school, reasons for, 362- 
363 

Graphic arts, the, and creative ex- 
pression, 303; materials for, 304, 
need for guidance in. 305-307; 
project in murals. 308-310; adap- 
tation to child, 311; purposes of 
program in. 312; talent in, 312- 
313; and maturation. 313-315 
Gray, W. S., 60. 227. 297; qt,. 276 
Grouping, and intelligence tests, 73- 
75; homogeneous, 76; methods of, 
77-82; by social maturity, 82-89 
Grouping of Pupils. The: Thirty- 
Fifth Yearbook, 73. 75, 76, 88, 89, 
333 

Growth, purpose of education, 2-12; 
types of problems of, 90; physical, 
91-92; intellectual, 92-94; social 
and emotional, 94—98; and reading 
program. 276-277 ; and mechanical 
skills, 344-345 
Gruenberg, Sidonie M., 72 

Hahn, Julia Letheld, 139, 228, 278 
Hall, G. Stanley, 372 
Hall. W. S., 334 

Hanna, Paul R*, 60, 63, 142, 156 
Harrington, Harr>' Franklin, and Ev- 
aline, 248 

Harrison, M. Lucille, 266. 296 
Hart, Joseph K., 69; qt., 102 
Hartman, (^rirude, 133. 188. 331 
Haskell, Douglas, 71 
Haslett, A. W., 228 
Health, and school-community rela- 
tions, 53 

Health education, in clcmeniarv 
school, 91-92 

Henderson, C, Hanford, qt., 376 
Hildreth, Gertrude Howell. 280, 
Hockett, John A., 69. 99. 188. 333. 
354 

Holme, Geoffrey. 308, 333 
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Home \isits, by teachers. 55-56 
Hopkins, L, Thomas, 60. 63, 99, 333; 
qt., 3W 

Horn. Ernest, 296; qt., 378-379, 381- 
382 

Horrall, Albion H., 133, 188 
Huber, Miriam Blanton, 297 
Hughes, A\’ah W., 63 

iZioJ. qt., 294-295, 296 
Immigration, 18 

Impliaiiion^ of Research for the Qass- 
room Teoeher; Joint Y^earbook, 99, 
189, 228, 265, 296, 334, 354, 386 
Individual differences, 75 
Integration, emphasis on, 383-385 
Intelligence, and intelligence tests, 
73; nature of, 75; definition, 92- 
93; kinds of. 94 

Intelligence — Its Nature and Nur- 
ture; Tkiriy-Ntnih Yearbook, 93. 98 
Intelligaice quotients, grouping by, 
78 

Intelligence tests, qualifications 
about, 73-75; grouping by. 78-79 
Interest centers, and social studies, 
144-145; furniture arrangements | 
for, 145-146; \’arious t\-pes of, 
146-157 

lava Child Welfare Research Station, 
99 

Jacobson, E. W., 69, 99, 188, 333, 
354 

James, William, 372 
Jeans, Sir James, 228 
Johnson, Harriet M., 100 
Johnson, Harriet, Nursery School, 
70,71 

Judd, Charles H., qt., 374 

Kane, John. 307, 333; qt.. 308 
Keelor. Katherine L., 63 
Kelly. Muriel Mae, 266 
Kibt«, Delia, 265 
Kimmel. W illiam G., 70 
Knov Your Elementary School, 70 
Knox. Rose, 69 


Knox, Wanen, 227 
Kolb, J. H., 44 
Kopd, David, 295 
Kruger, Louise, 72 

Landis, Judson T., 46 
Landis, Paul H., A6 
Lane, Robert Hill, 55 
Lang, Leaf, and Myers, 294, 296 
Language, as usage, 229; as social 
beha^^o^, 230-231; substance vs. 
form. 242; principles of form, 242- 
244; grammar, 244-245 
Language, oral, new interest in, 230; 
informal conversation, 231-232; 
conference and discussbn, 234; the 
report, 235; social usage as ma* 
terial for, 236; dramatic 236- 
242 

Language, written, motivation for, 
246; creative, 24^247 
Language arts, in experience curricu* 
lum, 107-108, 111-112, 115-116; 
materials for, 148-149, 154—155, 
units in, 247-261 ; need lac drill in, 
348-349 

Lathrop, Dorothy, 184 
Learning, definition, 102-103 
Lee, J. M,, and Doris M., 98, 133 
Leining, Edna Bridge, 63 
Lescaze, William, qt., 65, 68, 72 
Lewis, Mary H., 133 
Lewisohn, Sam A., 334 
Library center, materiab for, 148 
Life, magazine, qt., 39, 271; at., 45, 
341 

Lincoln School, 63, 64 
Literature, oral reading of, 284-287; 
for older children, 289-292; 
Mother Goose, 286; nursery tak, 
286; poetry, 287-289, 292-295; 
fairy tale, 289; myth, 289-291; 
hero tale, 291-292; the BiWe, 292, 
see also Poetry’ ^ 

Los Angeles City Schools, Music 
Division, 335 

Los Angeles County, course of rtudy, 
65 
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lx* Angeles PubUc Schools, report of, ^J^"^^2^’DepStiiient of 

LM Roberts., and Helen M.. 59. Nanona. Recc.^’ Adonn.^renon 

385; qt.. 363-364 v^innal Resources Conuiuttee. 32 


Mann, James W.. 248 

Marshak, Ilia 1.. 248 

Marye.M.E..248 

Malerials of Instructum; Eighth Year- 

book, 62 oA_oi 

Maturation, \'S. learning, 90-Vl 

McCowen. Annie, 266 
McKee, Paul, 265, 266. 296; qt., .69 
McMahan, A. Phillip. 334 
McMorris, Helen, and John, 139 
Mearns, Hughes. 266 
Meek, Lois Hayden, 100 
Meeting Special Needs; NtnekenSh 
Yearbook, 387 
Mdvin, A- Gordon, 132 
Mendenhall, James E., 189 
Mental age, grouping by, 78 
Menam, Junius L., 377 
Michener, James A., 190 ^ 

Miller, Theodore, illustrator, 227 


National Resources Committee. 32, 

National Society for the Study of 
Education, Ticerty Fourth Uof- 

bock. 269. 270. 272: Thtny-Ftr.. 
Yearbook. 226. 227: Tkirty-Teud 
Yearbook, qt., 379, 381; Hirty- 
: Fourth Yearbook. IW; Tnirty- Fi^.n 

Yearbook. 73, 75. *6. 88. 89. 3^3; 
Thirty-Sixtk Yearbook. 2(6: qt.. 
269 ’7^ 273. 275, 277; Thirty 
EigkJi Yearbo^yk. 89, 94, 95, 352. 
353; qt.. 351; Thirty-Ninth }ear- 
I b:ok. 93, 98 

j Nature studv, in experience cumcu- 
lum, 106-107; materials for. 14. ; 
«. science. 191; failure of, 192; 
units on. 194-226; science table 
materials, 208 
Neutta, Richard J.. 68. .2 
Nexille. Mark A.. 266 


Miller, Theodore. uiusiTaior, .g, 

Hi^poU, PaHk; Scbodi 

,WVo,kCUv^.<Ed«..,.o. 

Mumford. Lewis. 46 v 'T^I, F as 

Munn, N. D., 79, 98 v I lr‘ 75 

Murals, see Graphic arts v°n^ v 

“Sf in A«Hc, 328, A 2%. 885. .« 

38-40; equipment for, 151-152; 

school provision for. 299-300; list j O’Donnell. Mabel, qt 2. 4-2. 5 
of recordings, 336-337 j Odum. Howard W 46 

Myers, Akmso F.. qt, 366; cit, 385 • )gbum W libam F^. 4a 
Myth as reading material, 289-291 i Organization, of school, purpoat 8 

j Otto. Henry J., 385 

National Education Associatioa, see | Otto. Willum Naill, 248 
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Our Ci^us — Theif RSU im tke Nik- 
tionol Economy, 44 


Palmer. Georie Herbert, 296 
Parents, school contacts with, 50-56; 
and social matunty grouping. S5- 
S7; and health program, 91-92 
Parent-Teacher Association, 51; 

meet in p of. 52 
Parker, Francis \V., 375. 376 
Paul, Vera Alice, qt., 277 
Peckstein, Louis A., 79. 98 
Pel unis. Rudolph J., 296 
Pennell. Marv' E., 296 
Pepper, Freda, qt.. 303-304 
Perham, Beatrice, 333 
Personality", dements of integrated, 
12 

Philosophy, of education, definition, 
101-103: elements of, 131-132 
Phvscal education, need tor drill in, 
349 

Plastic ans, Graphic arts 
Poetry", lor small children, 2S7-288; 

teaming to dder children, 292-294 
Pollitzer, Margaret, 69 
Poole>% R. C„ 235 
Population, composition of, 14; age 
groups in. 15-19; social classes in, 
31-36; growth of, 1790-1930, 361- 
362: ^ect on education, 362-364 
Potter, Glady's L., 190 
Practical ans, in experience curricu- 
lum, 108-109, 112, 117; equipment 
for, 149. 155-156; definition, 315; 
ne^ for technical facilities, 315- 
316; units in. 331-333 
Pratt. Caroline, 69 
Principal, and social maturity" group- 
ing, W 

Principalihip. elementan’. ae\-elop- 
ment of, 367-368 

ProbUmsofa ChaniingPopuiaiufnM 
program for Teocking Scuncd, A, 
Thirty- First Yfcrbooi, 226, 227 
Pnjgressi\'e education, dements of, 
378-379; stagK of. 379-381; vs, 
“essentialists/’ 382-383 


Progressiue Edmcaiim, 69 

70, 71. 98. 228, 354 
ProgTe96ri"e Education Aaoctatkm, 
367; founding of, 377-379 
Promotion. 10; and social maturity 
grouping, 80 

Quennell, Marjorie, and C H. B., 
296 


Race problems: Negro, 29-30; Men- 
, can, 30; Japanese, 31 
Readers, characteristics of modeni, 
278-280; readiness, 278; supple- 
mentary% 279 

Readiness, to learn, types of, 90; for 
aesthetic experience, 314-315 
Reading, beginning, 85-86; history 
of teaching of, 267-268; as word- 
caUing, 268-269; work-type, 2»- 
271; leisure-hour. 271; as social 
interpretation, 272-273; recent 
trends in, 273-274; ‘'experience 
reading," 275; need (or basic 
course in, 275-276; stages in de- 
vdopment of, 276-277; trend 
tow^ oral, 277-278; modern 
readers, 278-280; questions and 
answers about beginning, 280-282; 
and da js programs, 282-284 
Reading readiness, 273; readiness 
readers, 278-280; and daily pro- 
gram, 282-284 

Records, phonograph, for aD grades, 
335-337 

Reece, Ellen Siedc, 100 
Reich, Edward, 190 
Reinhardt, J, M., 19 
Reissoer, Edward H., 81 


Oft, oral, m lai^uage progcani, 

^ an Reading; Twenty-Fimrik 
^earhook, 269, 270, 272 
«rts, school, 11; and school- 
jcamunity relations, 54-55 
KTts. E., 266 

t-Wheefcr, Francis William, 2« 
Floyd L., 99 
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Riigg, Harold Ordway, 44, 72, IW, 
144, 301, 311, 385; qt., 300- 
301, 371 


Sabin, Francis, 290 
Santa Barbara (California) cumcu- 
Inm, tiO 

School architecture, 65-09; modem 
example of, 68 

School Auditorium as a Theater, The, 

71 . 

School publications, 63-65, 148; de- 
scription of, 247 ff. 

Schools in Small Communities; Seven- 
teenth Yearbook, 45 
Sne"**** , in experience ciuriculum, 
106-107, 111, 115; materials for, 
154; major applications of, 192- 
193; units on, 194-226; need for 
driU in, 348 

Seating, classroom, arrangement of, 
118-128 

Seattle Public Schools, course of 
study, 65 

Sheehy, E. D., 189 
Sheter, Lorraine, 60, 133, 189 
Shumaker, Ann, 333 
Segler, C^ton, 190 
69 Bank Street, magazine, 70 
Creels, Harold M., 93, 99 
Skills, in experience curriculum, 109- 
110, 112-113, 117-118; materials 
for, 156-157; definition, 339; and 
drill, 339-340; bodily, 340-342; 
social, 342-344; mechanical, 344- 
346; academic, 347; in school day, 
347-350 

Skodak, Marie, 99 
Sloan, John, 334 
Smith, C. M., 72, 144 
Smith, Doimal V., 132 
Social Changes and Education; Thir- 
teenth Yearbook, qt., 40-42, 57 
Social living, in experience curricu- 
lum, 105-106, 110-111; definition, 

134- 135; types of experience in, 

135- 136; and interest centers, 
144-145; matmals for, 153-154; 


units on, 157-183; need for drill 
in, 348; see also Social studies 
Social maturity, grouping by. 79-80; 
arguments for, 80-82; mechanics 
of. 82-84; results of. 84-89 
Social problems, trends in. 40-42; 

gov’emmental efforts on, 42-44 
Social studies, in experience curricu* 
lum, 114-115; subject matter con- 
tent of, in lower school. 136-139; 
in upper school, 140-144; cautions 
on, 138-139; interest centers for. 
144-157 

Social Studies Curriculum, The; 
Fourteenth Yearbook, 45, 70, 189; 
qt.. 59, 61, 62 

Special abilities, grouping by, 80 
Speech, as measure of intelligence, 93 
Standard Postage and Stamp Cata- 
logue, 189 
Steele, Ellen. 303 
Stoddard, George D., 71 
Stone, Mildred B., 354 
Strang. Ruth, qt., 92 
Strayer, George Drayton, 355 
Subject Indexes, American Library 
Association, 190 

Superintendence. Department of. 
Thirteenth Yearbook, qt., 40-42, 
57; Fourteenth Yearbook, 45. 70, 
189; qt., 59, 61. 62; Sixteenth Year- 
book, 45; Seventeenth Yearbook, 45 
Supervision, e>'olution of, 368-369 
Supervisors, Department of. Eighth 
Yearbook, qt., 62; Eleventh Year- 
book, 386; Twelfth Yearbook, 132 
Survey-Graphic, magazine, 46 
Sweet, Mayroe A., 63 

Tate, Allen, 45 

Taubman, H. Hom^ard, qt., 39 
Taylor, Katherine, 69 
Teacher, elementary', and child 
growth, 4; social class of, 35; and 
intelligence tests, 73-75; and in- 
dividual differences. 75; and social 
maturity grouping. 83, 85; and 
group living, 87; and chikt's in- 
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tellectual growth, 93; and child's 
emotional needs, 95-98; philoso- 
phy of, 101, 131-132; criterion of 
success. 103: and seating plans, 
118-128; and daily f^ogram, 128- 
129; and work-centers, 130; and 
social 135 S,; and applica- 

tions of sci«ice, 192; and oral lan- 
guage, 231-236; and dramatic 
play, 23^242; and beginning 
reading, 2S0-284; and oral litera- 
nire, 285-2S7; and older liiera-' 
ture, 290; and teaching poetr>\ 
292-294; and art mscruction, 
303 ff.; and practical arts, 315- 
316; and bodily skills, 340-342; 
and social techniques, 342-344; 
and arithmetic, 351-353; as pro- 
fessional worker, 365-367 
Teacher training, de\-ek)pment of, 
364-367 

Teccking of Reading, The; Thirty- 
Sixth Yearbook, 216; qt., 269, 272, 
273, 275, 277 

Terman, Lewis M., 372, 373 
Terpoming, Walter A,. 46 
Textboot as educational expenence, 
187-188; see also Reados 
Thorndike, E. L., 372, 373 
Thorp, Mary Tucker, 266 
Tippett, James S., 188, 377, 385 
Toledo Public Schools, Ait Educa- 
tion BuUeiin, qt,, 311 
Tressler, J. C.. 266 
Trips. 61; long-distance, 62; weak- 
ness d, 63: descriptions of: Air- 
port, 157-160; Ride on Train, 160- 
163; Lumber Yard, 163-166 
Tume>". Ai^tin H., 76 

Udand, Elsa, 70 
Tnits. descriptions of: 

Social lining: 

A Visit to the Airport, 157; A 
Ride on the Train, 160; A Trip 
to ike Lumber Yard, 163; A 
Vaieniine Party, 166; The 
Postman Comes to School, 169; 


Modem Housing, 171; Vmiiom 
Oil, 174; The Days Work, 176; 
Some Experiences of Ike Nino- 
Year-Olds, 183 

Nature Study and Scknce: 

The Story of a Garden, 194; Om 
Fisk Pond, 199; Tropical 
Fisk, 201; A Broadcast on 
** Soring Uu Birds,** 2I0J; A 
Pineapple, 204; P nm^ n 
Seeds, 205; A Kindergarten 
Science Table, 208; of 
Spring, 208; Learning About 
the Thermomeier, 209; An Ex- 
perience %ritk Sea Shells, 210; 
A Seed Tabu, 211; The Eng- 
lish Sparrav, 212; Planting 
Trees for Arbor Day, 213; A 
Windy Day, 214; An Interest 
in Sanitation, 214; Lumbering, 
216; Trees, 218; Ants, 221; 
Our Garden, 223; SSkworwu, 
223 

Language Arts: 

Issuing ike School Newspaper, 
247; A Theater Group, 251; A 
Classroom Radio Broadcast, 
252; A Trip to Columbia 
Broadcasting Station, 254; A 
Correspondence Qub, 256; A 
Wonder of the World {Tde- 
gra^), 258; A Session of the 
City Council, 261 

Aesthetic Arts: 

A Lesson in Musical Dtscaoery, 
I, 316; A Lesson in Musical 
Discovery, IL 319; Rhythms 
From the Oil Fields, 321; 
Rhythms From the Round 
House, 322; The Child Plays 
viih Color, 323; Adventures 
vith Color, 325; Sketching in 
Exposition Park, 326, The 
Trees Just Dont Look Rigkt, 
328; The Six-Year-Olds Pre- 
pare Masks, 329; Making a 
Book Plate for tie School Lir 
brarj, 330 
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Practical Arts: 

We Make MuMns, 331; Hav to 
Use Tools, 332 
Updegraff, Ruth, 98 
Upton, C. B., 355 

Urbanization. 20-22; effect on educa- 
tion, 23; counter movement. 24; 
table of growth of cities, 362 

V’^an Loon, Hendrik \\ illem, 334 
Visits, scImwI, see Trips 

Wagner, Steward, 72 
Walker, E. E., 45 
Walther, Elizabeth, 70 
Ward, C. H.. 265 

Washburn, Carleton, 354; qt., 89-90, 
352-353 

Watson, Forbes, 335 
Weeks, Blanche E., 295 
Wellman, Beth L., 93 
Wells, H. G., 35 
A^liipple, Guy, qt., 269 


WTiispering. 231-232 
Wliite House Conference. 57 
Wilson. Guy M., 354 
Wilson, Ho^'ard E , and Florence 
H.. 142, 144 

Winslow, Leon Loyal. 334 
Wiser, Guy Brown, illustrator, 227 
Witty', Paul. 99, 295 
Woelfel, Norman, 132 
W'omen, working, and family life. 
26-27 

Work-centers, types of, 129-130 
World Almanac and Book of Fads, 
190 

Wright, Lula E., 63 

Yeager, William A., 69 
Yeomans. Eld ward. 69 
Young, Bess M., 63 , 240, 354 
Youih Education Today; Sixteenth 
Yearbook, 45 

Zyve, Claire, 100 
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